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CHAPTER I 

WILD-FOWL : NATURAL HISTORY 
By C. J. Cornish 



Wild Geese 

Of out wild geese, four, the grey-lag, the white- 
fronted, the bein goose, and the pink-footed goose, 
feed mainly inland, retiring, as a rule, to marshes or 
sandbanks to sleep. The other two, the brent and 
bernacle, sometimes called black geese, remain at sea 
mainly ; but the bernacle goose, which is occasionally 
seen on inland waters, comes to land by night and 
feeds upon the grass marshes near the sea. The grey- 
lag goose is distinguished as having formerly bred in 
the English Fens, whereas the other grey breeds were 
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2 SHOOTING 

called bean or stubble geese from their habit of 
coming to this country in the autumn only when the 
corn was cut and the beans pulled, when they fed in 
flocks on the recently harvested fields. 

Pennant, in 1776, wrote of the grey-lag goose : 
4C This species resides in the fens the whole year ; 
breeds there, and hatches about eight or nine young, 
which are often taken, easily made tame, and esteemed 
most excellent meat, superior to the domestic goose. 
The old geese which are shot, are plucked and sold in 
the market as fine tame ones, and are readily bought, 
the purchaser being deceived by their size ; but the 
flesh is coarse. Towards winter they collect in flocks, 
but in all seasons live and feed in the fens" The 
drainage of the vast English Fen caused the greatest 
change in bird life that has taken place in these 
islands in historical times. Among other species the 
grey-lag goose ceased to be resident there, probably 
about the early part of the last century ; and it now 
nests only in Ross, Caithness, Sutherland, and the 
Hebrides. It is the only wild goose which nests in 
our islands. Mr. Howard Saunders notes that a 
colony of semi-domesticated birds has for many years 
been resident in Ireland on the lake at Castle Coole 
(Lord Belmore's), and that from autumn till spring 
some of these geese are found in the southern and 
western counties. Speaking generally, the grey-lag, 
which is the largest, is also much the scarcest of our 
wild geese. It breeds in Iceland, in Scandinavia, in 
Russia as far south as the Caspian, and along the 
lower Danube ; a very few breed still in Holland 
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and North Germany. Eastward, it extends to Central 
India and Canton. Enormous flocks are found in 
winter in the marshes of the Guadalquivir, and in the 
Pontine marshes of Italy. Like the other grey geese, 
this bird sleeps by night on promontories or sand- 
banks, and flies into regular feeding grounds at dawn 
with the greatest punctuality. When shot it may be 
distinguished by its size, and by "the bluish-grey 
rump and wing coverts, flesh-coloured bill with a 
white nail at the end, and flesh-coloured legs and 
feet" (Howard Saunders). The weight is from 8 
lbs. to 10 lbs., which enables the species to be deter- 
mined, when compared with the smaller pink-footed 
goose, which weighs 5^ lbs. to 7 lbs. 

The White-fronted Goose. — A far commoner bird, 
though local. This and the next two species still 
visit us in considerable numbers, and in their favourite, 
though generally distant, haunts make quite an 
imposing addition to the wild life of the district they 
frequent. The white-fronted geese mainly affect our 
western coast and Ireland, where they come inland 
and are resident throughout the winter in some of 
the bogs. Like other wild geese, they possess great 
powers of flight, and migrate down the Volga as far 
as Syria, Egypt, and Nubia. The paintings show 
that this species was domesticated by the ancient 
Egyptians. It nests as far north as Novaya Zemblya, 
and commonly on the fjelds of Scandinavia, where a 
smaller form is bred than that found in Greenland, 
America, and Alaska. On our west coast its 
favourite quarters are Swansea Bay and the Severn 
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Valley and flats near Berkeley Castle, where it comes 
as regularly as do the pink-footed geese to Holkham, 
but later, as it does not arrive till December. The 
sight of the great flocks of these birds on the Irish 
bogs makes any sportsman long to obtain a shot. 
But the geese know this ground so well that this is 
a difficult business. There is no covert but the bog 
drains, and in these the slush lies too deep for wading 
to be practicable. Occasionally, however, a chance is 
to be had from behind a turf dyke, or in heavy gales 
when the geese are flying low out to the sands. The 
bird seldom visits Norfolk. A few come to Holkham 
in hard weather, in flocks of from five to ten, when 
they are found to be less shy than the pink-footed 
geese. This goose is easily distinguished from the 
grey-lag, having the breast broadly barred with black in 
one complete and two partial bands, and a white rim 
at the base of the beak ; but the young birds do not 
show this white rim till January, and the females have 
no bars on the breast, which leads to great confusion 
with the bean goose or pink-footed goose. The feet 
are, however, orange % while the bill is orange with a 
white lip. 

The Bean Goose. — This bird is more plentiful in 
Ireland than in England or Scotland, though in the 
latter country it is very abundant in the estuary of 
the Findhorn, and was the species of which Charles 
St. John wrote his charming accounts, when he 
stalked and shot them in company with his old 
keeper Donald. 

More confusion has arisen as to the identification 
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of this bird than as to any other of the tribe. It 
was constantly confused with the pink-footed goose, 
which latter were taken to be bean geese, when they 
were seen far inland. But, as Mr. Stevenson showed, 
the pink-footed geese occasionally have old feeding- 
grounds far inland, and large numbers used to frequent 
such interior parts of Norfolk as Westacre, Walton, 
and Anmer. 

The bean goose is now a scarce bird in Norfolk. Yet 
these birds used to arrive there every year in October, 
and were seen in hundreds at the coursing meetings at 
SwafFham in the second week of November, but they 
disappeared from their old haunt soon after i860. 
They used also to visit the wild country about Thet- 
ford and Westham, where a well-known gunner used 
to get shots at the birds by pushing a wheel-barrow 
covered with fir boughs in front of him. Mr. 
Stevenson remarks that "from their feeding much 
upon the young wheat, and the layers of clover as 
well as grasses, it was at one time the custom, in the 
western part of Norfolk, to employ boys, after the 
fashion of crow- keeping, to drive them off the 
land." 

St. John's description of their habits when so en- 
gaged is so admirable that it forms the locus classicus 
as to mid geese inland ; but the passages are too 
well known for quotation. We may add that these 
geese in great numbers still haunt the Findhorn 
estuary. They fly there at dusk to the sandbanks 
just as rooks fly from great distances all round the 
country to some favourite communal roosting ground ; 
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with the only difference that the geese come in from 
all parts in lines and wedges, while the rooks fly in 
long trailing flocks. Sir R. Payne-Gallwey says that 
these geese are much affected by the weather, being 
kept inland by gales from the sea, and sent to the 
tidal waters by frost. As they sleep on sandbanks 
by preference, and feed on inland grain and grasses, 
we incline to think that it is snow, not frost, that 
sends them to the estuaries. 

The bill of this species is longer and weaker than 
that of the pink-footed goose, orange at the centre 
and black at the base and on the nail. The general 
plumage is dark smoky grey, and the body, though 
slender, nearly as long as that of the grey-lag goose, 
the legs and feet pinkish-yellow, but turning pink 
quickly after being shot. 

The Pink-footed Goose. — This is far the commonest 
of all our English grey geese. It has numerous fixed 
places of call on the east coast, notably at Holkham 
and Wells in Norfolk, up the Humber, where it 
roosts on the sandbanks and feeds on the wolds, and 
in Northumberland. It does not visit Ireland except 
as a straggler. 

From the breeding grounds in the far north, 
where it is found nesting in Spitzbergen, it comes 
south in October. At Wells the birds arrive almost 
without fail on Old Michaelmas day, " to pay their 
rents," as the gunners say, for last year's board and 
lodging. Off this low coast there lies a sandbank, 
some fifteen miles in length, with a back like that 
of a sole, partly exposed during the ebb and flood. 
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The portion of this nearest to Holkham and Wells 
forms a great spit, exactly suited to the habits of- the 
geese, which fly every night to roost there unless the 
tide happens to be near or quite high-water, when they 
either swim or come in to the marshes. At dawn, 
just when the stars are beginning to look like candles 
when the shutters are opened, and the light is clearing 
up the dark corners of the sky, the geese rise in 
parties of from ten to thirty, and with friendly calls 
fly inland. Early in the season they take different 
directions, according to their discoveries of the day 
before, to clover fields or other feed. But later they 
confine themselves mainly to a range of preserved and 
reclaimed sweet marshes belonging to the Earl of 
Leicester, where they have a. range some six miles 
long and one mile wide, and are absolutely secure 
except on the very rare occasions when sportsmen at 
Holkham have a "day at the geese." The occasion 
chosen is generally a driving snow-storm, when the 
birds are bewildered and not inclined to leave the 
marshes. By standing behind the gate-posts, or in 
the shelter of old reclamation walls and dykes, a good 
bag may then be made. In spite of Lord Leicester's 
protection, these geese diminish gradually. Yet very 
few are shot by the gunners, and few are taken in the 
"goose nets," which at first were rather successful 
when set up on the high sand. The largest gathering 
which the present writer ever saw leave the Holkham 
preserved marsh for the high sand, consisted, so far 
as could be guessed in the dusk, of two flocks of 
about two hundred each. But there may have been 
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more flocks coming in from elsewhere. When 
returning to the sandbank, they wait till dusk, 
assembling in the preserved marsh, and leaving it in 
a body. The sight is one well worth seeing by any 
sportsman or naturalist. 

The pink-footed goose is the smallest of the grey 
geese. The bill is short, and the weight from 5^ 
to 7 lbs. 

The Bernacle Goose and Brent Goose. — Of the two 
small " black " marine geese the bernacle is easily 
distinguished from the brent by its white cheeks and 
the abundance of white in the plumage. It mainly 
affects our west coasts, especially the estuaries of 
Lancashire and Cumberland, with the Sol way Firth, 
where the flocks remain from September till March. 

Though so much alike in appearance, their habits 
are not identical. The bernacle geese feed on land 
grasses, flying ashore for the purpose, generally at 
night. At the head of the Solway Firth the marshes 
are grazed flat by them, like a village green, and 
covered with their droppings. The brent geese feed 
on marine vegetation. Their mainstay is the long 
green ribbon -grass called Zoster a maritima. But 
where seaweeds, laver, and the other marine vegetation 
which flourishes on ground partly exposed to the air 
at certain stages of the tide are found, there these 
geese can always obtain enough food to keep them 
in good condition. The probable reason which at 
times sends such vast flocks, especially of brent (the 
bernacle is a scarcer bird), southwards in very hard 
weather is the covering with " ground ice," or with 
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ice formed during exposure to the air at low water 
of these beds of grass and weed. The brent geese 
then come south, especially to the estuaries on the 
west coast of Ireland. They are day feeders by 
preference, but depend upon the tide. The brents 
breed up on the great northern fringe of " tundra," 
and on the far northern islands, such as Spitzbergen, 
Franz-Josef Land, Novaya Zemblya, Kolguev, and 
the islands off Northern Asia. 

Mr. Trevor Battye had a unique experience in 
the island of Kolguev, where he was present at a 
brent goose "drive," conducted by the Samoyeds. 
This was not a form of sport, like grouse-driving, 
but severely practical. The brent geese had all 
moulted and lost their flight feathers, a " fast bird " 
being about the last thing which the Samoyeds wanted. 
A long V-shaped fence was built, and the unfortunate 
geese driven forward in hundreds till they were 
captured, killed, and stacked for winter food. The 
old belief that the bernacle goose was hatched from 
the molluscs which grow on ship's bottoms gave the 
name to the birds. There is a woodcut extant 
showing the goslings dropping out of the shells, 
while others are putting their heads and necks out, 
as if partly hatched. The first naturalist to test the 
belief went to the docks and himself examined the 
bernacles on the bottom of a ship just back from the 
West Indies, and concluded that the belief was an 
error. The bernacle is larger than the brent, the 
length being, of the former, 27 inches, and of the 
latter, 22 inches. 
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Wild Swans 



Two species of wild swan visit our coasts, of 
which the larger, the whooper, used to breed in the 
Orkneys not much more than a century ago. It 
was consequently almost as much a British -nesting 
species as is the grey -lag goose to-day, though 
the breeding -ground was further north and more 
local. It is still a regular winter visitor to Scotland, 
and according to Mr. Howard Saunders the birds 
sometimes linger until spring near their old nesting- 
ground in the Orkneys. So large and conspicuous a 
bird can only enjoy a chance of nesting in safety in 
a region where man is entirely absent. Hence at 
present it nests in the uninhabited or remote parts of 
Iceland, in Norway above the Arctic Circle, and in 
Sweden, Finland, and Russia rather further south. 
It is said that when the cygnets were migrating from 
Iceland the natives had a custom of standing in the 
line of flight and shouting and yelling as the birds 
passed over. The cygnets of the year were so 
frightened by this that they would often miss their 
stroke and come to the ground, through sheer terror 
and confusion. The harder the winter the further 
south the whoopers come, until in very severe weather 
they appear in some numbers even in the Channel. 
Whoopers have an old haunt on the Norfolk coast, 
where u herds of elks," to use the local phrase, have 
been recorded in hard winters since the days of 
Sir Thomas Browne. They seldom or never appear 
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there before December, but come at the time of the 
hard weather after Christmas. In some years they 
have been hawked about the streets of Lynn by 
fishermen. In the first week of March they take 
wing and fly northward directly, crossing the inner 
part of the county in their line of flight. 

The most curious fact about these swan visitors 
to Norfolk is their ancient and traditional liking for 
certain inland localities even near the populous city 
of Norwich. It is easy to understand their regular 
visits to some shallow Scotch loch full of weeds ; but 
not so clear why they should steadily revisit a portion 
of the river Yare, near Earlham, Bowthorpe, and 
Colney, and Costessy on the Wensum, all within 
three or four miles of Norwich. This is not the 
only place near that town to which whoopers repair 
frequently. The river above Sparham is another 
favourite locality, apparently remembered by heredity 
among these Iceland breeding birds. Whoopers feed 
like tame swans, by reaching down to the bottom 
and inverting their bodies. The plumage is entirely 
white, the legs, webs, and toes black. In the adult 
the front part of the bill is black, and the basal part 
yellow. In the young bird the beak is flesh-colour, 
tipped and edged with black. There is no basal knob 
as in the tame or mute swan, and the position of the 
black and yellow is reversed. The male whooper 
weighs 22 lbs. 

Bewick Swan. — In Ireland the Bewick swan is the 
commoner bird of the two wild species, though 
on our coasts it is rarer. Why it should prefer the 
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Irish and west coasts is not to be explained any more 
than is the preference of the pink-footed goose for 
the east coast. Its breeding ground is enormously 
distant, in the far north-east, on the borders of 
Europe and Asia. It is not believed to nest west of 
the White Sea. The story of the discovery of the first 
nest identified by Englishmen is part of the romance 
of the journey of Mr. Seebohm and Mr. Harvie 
Brown to the mouth of the Petchora, when they 
found the eggs of three or four species of birds 
which seemed to vanish at the breeding time as com- 
pletely as if they had flown to another planet. 
Mr. Trevor Battye found the nest further west on 
Kolguev. It is two-thirds of the size of the whooper. 
On the east coast the Bewick swan is far less 
common than the whooper, though specimens are 
killed in all the great " swan " years. Off Blakeney, 
the smaller species is well known and called by the 
gunners the " Spanish swan." 

The Mute Swan. — Though domesticated, this 
splendid species lives in practically a wild state in 
certain places, especially at Abbotsbury, on the 
Beaulieu River, and in Brading reclaimed harbour. 
At the two last places it is occasionally shot, the 
cygnets being used for the table. The writer recently 
saw a swan and a snipe killed by the same gun in 
two successive shots at the head of the lake on the 
Beaulieu River, above the Abbey. The habits of 
these semi -wild swans are extremely interesting, as 
they probably reproduce those of the whooper and 
Bewick swans in these distant nesting-places. The 
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absence of the migratory instinct in the mute swan 
is very curious ; it accounts for the possibility of its 
domesticity. In the Outer Hebrides, where these 
birds were introduced lately, they are quite wild ; 
yet they do not leave their locality. The bird is 
found wild in Denmark and the south of Sweden, 
where it breeds. It also nests in Central and Southern 
Russia and on the Lower Danube, as well as near the 
Caspian Sea and Euxine. Thus the birds shot on 
our coasts may sometimes be wild visitors. 



Wild Ducks 

Surface -feeding Species. — After centuries of steady 
decline, a new era of preservation and increase has 
begun in the history of British wild ducks. The 
change is due in the first place to the intelligent and 
practical interest in the protection of the rarer birds, 
and later of all birds, with a few exceptions, during 
the breeding season. Further protection given by 
Parliament in the form of special orders and a close 
time has again augmented their numbers. The 
spread of game preservation, the construction of 
flight ponds, and artificial lakes and teal pits has 
added large areas to the ground in which the various 
ducks, though occasionally shot in large numbers, 
have, as a rule, protection from constant disturbance ; 
and lastly, the taste for breeding mallard artificially 
and turning them down for shooting has added heavy 
stocks in certain parts to the wild birds of the districts. 
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There is an all-round increase in the numbers of the 
fowls, though in the case of some species, especially 
those which stay with us to breed, the improve- 
ment is more marked than in that of others. In 
the opinion of persons qualified to judge, we are 
only at the beginning of a period at the end of 
which this country will number wild ducks of one 
kind or another as a large part of the game killed 
on most shooting estates of ordinary area. All 
resident species have increased.. The notes here 
given follow the usual order of classification. 

The Sheldrake. — Among the finest ducks of the 
coast, though useless for food, and therefore not 
killed by any considerate sportsman, are the shel- 
drakes. Their large size and brilliant colour make 
them at once ornamental and conspicuous. When 
flying they much resemble a small black-and-white 
goose. This species shows the good results of pro- 
tection in a marked degree. The birds, which had 
almost disappeared in their old haunts along many 
ranges of coast sand-hills, are now fairly common. 
The writer saw twenty recently on a small brackish 
pool in Lord Leicester's marshes near Wells, in 
Norfolk, and they are increasing in Northumberland, 
Somersetshire, and on the east coast of Scotland. 
The following instance is typical. In 1866 it was 
noted that the sheldrakes, which Sir Thomas Browne 
said, were wont " to herd in coney-burrows about Nor- 
rold " (Northwold, near Brandon, far from the sea), 
"also used to nest upon what are now the King's 
heaths at Dersingham and Sandringham." They are 
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now very numerous there, and may be seen sitting 
near the burrows where they nest, looking like white 
stones. No duck has more engaging habits than the 
sheldrake, but as the bird is not an object of sport, 
these facts belong rather to general natural history. 
It carries the young when hatched down to the sea 
on its back, or sometimes, as Mr. Stevenson states, 
lifts one up in its beak. The young remain by the 
shore in a family until quite fledged and able to fly. 
The food of the sheldrake is cockles, mussels, and 
smaller molluscs and sea -creatures. Thompson, in 
his Birds of Ireland (vol. iii. p. 69), describes the 
crop and stomach of one of the birds as containing, 
by careful computation, not less than twenty thou- 
sand minute molluscs. 

The Ruddy Sheldrake. — This occasional migrant 
is what is known in India as the "Brahmini duck." 
As a rule it never comes north' of the Alps and the 
Carpathians, and is rare in the Mediterranean west of 
the Adriatic (Saunders). In 1*892, a. year of great 
drought in South-Eastern and Southern Europe, these 
birds appeared in small flocks and were, doubtless, 
migrants. 

Surface-feeding Ducks 

The Mallard. — This, the best known of all the 
wild ducks, is found from Greenland and Iceland to 
the Mediterranean and Northern Africa, across Asia 
to China and Japan, and in North America as far 
south as Florida (in winter). In the north-east of 
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America it is replaced by the dusky duck, in which 
both the male and female are much like the 
female of the English species. Mallard are seldom 
seen in very large flocks, like wigeon, but they are 
widely dispersed, one of the surviving decoys, at Brill 
in North Oxfordshire, being almost in the centre of 
England. The main body of foreign-bred mallards 
arrives on our lakes and coasts in the beginning of 
December. They are omnivorous birds, and as ready 
to pick up acorns in a wood or park as to feed on 
the glasswort and orach-covered flats by the coast. 
Resting by day and feeding by night, these birds 
naturally seek a place for their repose by day where 
they are safe from disturbance. If they can find one 
nowhere else, they lie out at sea. But any large lake 
where they cannot be molested, or any other pool 
where they are seldom or never disturbed, and which 
becomes a sanctuary, is almost certain to be frequented 
by them. In time they look upon this as their 
home, and it is by this peculiarity in the habits of 
mallard— one shared in a considerable degree by other 
duck, though not to the same extent — that the preser- 
vation of artificially bred birds is made possible. By 
night they fly over great extents of country, quite un- 
like the pheasant, which is local. But instead of dis- 
persing, the birds' general habit is to fly back at dawn 
to the " home," arriving there just at daylight and 
remaining all day. It has been shown at Netherby 
that large pieces of water are not necessarily the only 
"home." Burns running through woods are the 
headquarters of thousands of the Netherby duck. 
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Preservation in sanctuaries without shooting does not 
in the end increase the number of tame bred birds 
after a certain time has elapsed. The increase which 
should come from home-bred birds is checked because 
the ducks grow old and so become infertile. As the 
life of a mallard is probably twenty years (Millais), 
it is no use to keep the lakes unshot until a large 
proportion of the birds cease to breed. The scene 
on the sanctuary at Holkham shows in a measure the 
wonderful results to be had by preserving a lake close 
to the sea. 

Though wild duck commonly lie out at sea in fair 
weather, if a gale comes on they are unable to ride it out, 
and fly inland. Wherever they may be, the mallard 
leave their daylight haunt at dusk for their feeding 
grounds. Wigeon, on the contrary, leave largely in 
accordance with the state of the tide, which they 
know by instinct. In the same way a female sheldrake 
will come out of her burrow, even if it be a mile 
from the sea, just when the period of low -water is 
beginning. Wild ducks often begin to pair in 
February, and sometimes to lay before the month 
ends. Consequently the present close time, which 
begins on 1st March, is fixed too late. It should 
begin on 1st February a if the home-breeding birds are 
to be protected. The devices of a wild duck to draw 

1 The Hon. John Scott-Montagu, who has much experience of wild ducks 
on an early estate (Beaulieu, New Forest), writes that he has found eggs in 
February. As early as 1866 Mr. Stevenson states "it is evident from the 
dates at which young wild duck have been seen that many must have paired and 
chosen their nesting-places in February, and probably laid eggs in the middle of 
March." 
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attention from her brood are as clever as those of a 
partridge. The writer has seen one run as though 
lame, and then just fly above the tops of the fern, 
dropping into it every now and then, to draw off a 
dog from her brood. She then flew off, circled round 
through the wood, and presently came running down 
to the spot where the young, eleven small ducklings, 
were all hiding, and carried them off with her to a 
little marsh near. " Eclipse plumage," or the change 
of colour of the drakes in summer and autumn, is a 
more wonderful process of nature even than the changes 
of the ptarmigan. Mr. J. G. Millais' patient inquiries, 
embodied in his splendidly illustrated work on the 
Surface-feeding Ducks> show that the drake, between 
the end of May and October, twice changes its colour 
and twice moults. The story of this wonderful 
mutation is given in great detail in the work mentioned 
above. The eggs of the wild duck are usually from 
eight to twelve. The site of the nest is often at a 
long distance from the water, and occasionally in a 
tree, from which the little ducks drop without injury, 
when hatched. Ducks will also pick up their young 
in their bills. 

The Gadwall. — Except in Norfolk and parts of 
Nottinghamshire, where it is found on several large 
lakes, the gadwall is not a common duck. The local 
name " grey duck " describes its general appearance, 
and the Spanish name " Frisa " (a coarse cloth) refers 
to the neat and regular markings of parts of its 
plumage. It was reintroduced into Norfolk at 
Narford, by the Rev. John Fountaine, who pinioned 
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two wild birds taken in Dersingham decoy about the 
year 1840, since which time they have spread over 
the estates of Lord Walsingham and other proprietors. 
It is mainly a fresh-water duck. 

The Shoveler. — The male shoveler is one of the 
most beautiful of the ducks. The broadly u spatu- 
lated" shovel-like bill is lead-colour, the head and 
upper part of the neck green, while the lower part 
of the neck and chest are white, the breast and belly 
rich chestnut. In the summer it goes into u eclipse," 
like the mallard. A fresh-water duck, and there- 
fore easily preserved, the shoveler is steadily in- 
creasing in Norfolk and Nottinghamshire, and before 
long may spread elsewhere. It breeds in Scotland 
both in the Highlands and in some of the southern 
counties. It is an excellent bird for the table, and 
well worth encouragement both for sport and food. 
Its range is enormous, extending on migration to 
Cape Colony. It is found across Southern Asia, and 
throughout North America as far south as Texas. 

The Pintail. — The " sea pheasant," as this duck is 
locally called, is increasing with us to some extent, 
as it has begun to nest in Scotland near Loch Leven. 
But it is not as common as would be desirable, for it 
affords as good sport as any of the surface-feeding 
ducks, and is excellent for the table. A pintail in a 
drive from a lake takes among the bag something of 
the place of a woodcock in cover shooting. On the 
coast pintails are often found in company with 
wigeon. But they are by no means confined to salt- 
water estuaries. They frequent lakes, and in India 
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and China the swamps and shallows where wild rice 
grows. Their plumage is distinguished by the long 
tail. The only other British duck with which they 
might possibly be compared is the long-tailed duck. 
But while the male pintail has a slender head and 
neck, and mottled-grey back and flanks, the long- 
tailed duck has a large head, a white neck, and a 
jet-black breast and back. The female pintail is 
without the long tail feathers, and is mottled-brown 
above and greyish-white below. 

The Teal. — The beautiful and game little teal is, 
next to the mallard and wigeon, our most numerous 
wild duck ; or if not, the most widely distributed. 
There is not a county which it does not visit, and 
it nests in many, even in the south. In Surrey, 
Hampshire, Norfolk, parts of Suffolk, and Dorset- 
shire it breeds regularly, and in the northern counties 
and Scotland is resident all the year round. Teal 
are most successful mothers, and wonderfully attached 
to their broods. They will feign death or lameness, 
or inability to fly, if the young are in danger, though 
these tiny morsels of down are adepts at squatting, 
and lie as still as young plover. On one occasion 
an old teal was disturbed when her young were 
beneath her. She immediately pretended to be in a 
fit or something like it, while the infants scattered 
and hid themselves. One of these, when a few 
yards off, squatted and stretched its tiny neck and 
body flat on the ground among some oak leaves, and 
remained motionless till picked up. 

Teal have one terrible fear, that of danger 
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from above. This is probably due to ages of per- 
secution by falcons and hawks. They ought to 
know by this time that falcons do not attack them on 
the water, but they do not. Consequently they love 
a pool which has overhanging boughs, and in arti- 
ficial teal pits made in woods it is best to leave under- 
growth standing in the water. If chased by a falcon, 
they drop on to the surface like stones. The writer 
saw a peregrine give chase to a teal over a lake, 
catch it, merely for sport, and then let go. The teal 
dropped perpendicularly out of the claws of death 
into the lake. If a falcon goes overhead, teal will 
sink in the water, with only their beaks above it. 
They are far tamer than most wild ducks, alike at 
sea, on the estuaries, and inland. The proportion of 
these birds taken in decoys is very large, averaging 
in some two-thirds of the total. They are the best 
of any duck for the table, except perhaps the pintail. 

The American Green-winged Teal differs from our 
species in having a broad crescent-shaped band of 
finely-patterned greyish feathers on each side of the 
head. Two specimens only are recorded as having 
occurred in England. 

The Blue-winged Teal is equally rare on this side 
of the Atlantic. It is the American equivalent of the 
garganey. 

The Garganey. — A beautiful little duck, or teal, 
two inches longer than the common teal. In the 
large decoy off Farno in Denmark the garganey is 
the principal species taken. It nests in Norfolk, 
where it is steadily increasing, and is extending its 
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home to other districts where ducks are protected 
and encouraged in the spring and summer. Its eggs 
are not greenish like the generality of wild duck 
eggs, but cream-coloured like the teal's. The head 
of the garganey is dark brown on the forehead and 
nape, with a bright clearly defined white streak from 
the eye tapering to a mere line down the side of the 
neck. The breast is pale brown patterned with dark 
crescents. The scapular feathers are very beautiful, 
being pointed and black, with a central stripe of 
white, the shape of sword-blades. They are one of 
the neatest and most distinguished decorations used 
for ladies' hats. The present writer for some time 
was puzzled to remember where he had seen these 
feathers before, till he recognised them again on a 
garganey. 

The fVigeon. — Though wigeon breed in Scotland, 
and have once or twice nested in England (oftener 
of late years, according to general belief), this main- 
stay of the punt-gunner is a northern breeding bird 
by nature, Scandinavia and Lapland being its favourite 
breeding-grounds. The birds of the year assemble 
and come south from the middle of October, and 
return in March and April. Though mainly a sea- 
feeding duck, it comes inland, when it cannot reach 
the coast in a night's flight. Considerable flocks are 
always to be seen on the Blenheim lake in the 
winter. 

The note is an impatient " Whew ! whew ! 
whew ! " The male, in winter, is a brilliant bird, 
with a buff forehead and crown, chestnut cheeks, and 
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the exquisitely pencilled ornament of back and breast 
commonly found on wild ducks. The females utter 
a croak, and on a bright day the flock is rather noisy. 
It is noted on Holkham lake, that though wigeon 
appear in November, the main body do not gather 
there till the middle of December, and that the 
largest number are seen from the middle of January 
till the middle of February. This lake is only a 
mile from the sea. Male wigeon sometimes retain 
the " eclipse " plumage till very late. 

The American Wigeon. — A specimen found on a 
game stall at Leeds affords the only grounds for 
naming this a British visitor. It has a white head 
and forehead with a green streak passing backward 
from the eye. 

Diving Ducks 

The large group of ducks which feed by diving 
does not as a rule contribute much to the table, the 
birds being often rank and more or less " fishy," as 
their food consists much of water insects, molluscs, 
and Crustacea, rather than of vegetable matter. 
There are few ducks which would despise these, but 
not being in the habit of diving, the others do not 
make them their main food. 

The Pochard. — This is the best -flavoured of the 
divers, and takes a high place among the whole 
group of edible wild-fowl. Pochards were formerly 
very common, especially in Essex, where they were 
the main source of revenue of some of the owners of 
ponds. They are beginning to nest in England 
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again, especially in Norfolk, Yorkshire, Dorsetshire, 
parts of Hertfordshire near the protected reservoirs, 
and in Lancashire. 

When on inland waters the pochard feeds largely 
on vegetable matter. When shot on the coast its 
flavour is not good. The pochards will not decoy 
up a pipe readily, but were taken by high nets set 
round the ponds. These nets were lowered, and at 
night raised by means of weights, when the birds 
flew into them. The male when adult has a 
chestnut-red head and neck, and a black breast and 
upper back by which it can readily be identified. 

The Red-crested Pochard is an occasional wanderer 
from the south and east. The male has a crimson 
beak and a golden crown and erectile crest ; the rest 
of the head and upper neck are chestnut, and the 
breast black. 

The Ferruginous or White - eyed Duck. — An 
occasional visitor which breeds in Poland, Hungary, 
and Salonica, and is resident in Southern Europe. 
The head, neck, and upper breast are a rich chestnut 
brown, with a small white spot on the chin. The 
back, flanks, and wing coverts are rusty- brown, the 
lower breast and belly white. The eye has white 
irides. 

The Tufted Duck. — Few species show a greater 
increase of late years than this. Its especial haunts 
are the lakes and rivers of Norfolk, and the lakes 
of the Midlands. But it is rapidly appearing on 
most inland waters. The writer found a flock of 
seventy on the new reservoirs near Ranelagh in the 
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winter of 1902. They stayed the whole season on 
these pieces of water. They regularly breed in 
Norfolk and Nottinghamshire. The adult male is 
a beautiful bird with a black head, neck, and upper 
breast, a black crest, and white flanks, lower breast, 
and belly. The back is black, the irides golden 
yellow. The female is sooty-brown where the male 
is black, and the lower parts are dusky grey. 
Length, 1 7 J inches. 

The Golden-Eye or Morillon is occasionally mis- 
taken for the tufted duck. The golden-eye is a 
slightly larger bird, and has no crest, though the 
feathers on the crown are slightly elongated. The 
lower neck and all the breast are white, and the 
wings partly white. The scapular feathers of the 
male are pointed, coloured white and black, and fall 
over the wing. 

Golden-eyes have the very curious habit, for ducks, 
of nesting in holes in trees, sometimes those which 
have been made by black woodpeckers. The Lapps 
and Finns put up nesting-boxes or hollow logs near 
the streams for them to lay in. 

The Scaup Duck. — This is a sea duck, not fit for 
the table, though of handsome plumage. The head 
and breast are black, the lower breast and belly 
white, and the back pencilled grey. It feeds mainly 
on shellfish. 

The Buffle - headed Duck. — A straggler from 
America. Its forehead is metallic green, the crown 
and throat iridescent purple, extending to the back 
of the neck and head. On either side of the head is 
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a kind of ear-shaped " puff" of white. The general 
plumage is white and black. 

The Long -tailed Duck. — This beautiful bird is 
not commonly seen in the south. It has a longer 
tail than the pintail. The head is white with a 
black spot on each cheek, the neck white, the upper 
breast and back jet black, the scapularies, which are 
pointed, are white, forming a graceful ornament over 
the wings, and the lower breast and belly white. 
It has a loud musical note, which it utters when on 
the wing. It breeds mainly inside the Arctic Circle. 

The Eider Duck. — The common eider is protected 
by law in Norway, and forms a valuable source of 
revenue to the owners of the breeding-places. On 
the coast of Northumberland it still breeds, and is 
carefully protected in the Fame Islands, and is in- 
creasing in the Hebrides. It is a large bird, 23 
inches long, and the black and white plumage of 
the male renders it a striking object when on the 
wing. Eiders are not birds which should be shot, as 
they are not edible, and can be practically domesti- 
cated. The King eider ', occasionally seen on our coasts, 
is an Arctic species. The bill of the male shows a 
large tubercle at the base, of orange-red margined 
with black. Another Arctic species, Stellers eider, 
has been killed on two occasions off the east coast. 

The Scours. — Of the scoters or " black duck," as 
they are locally called, two species are numerous off 
our coasts, especially in the North Sea, in winter, 
when enormous flocks assemble near the " mussel 
scalps " of the Wash, and dive for the shellfish. In 
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places, especially off Holme Point, they may be seen 
in thousands. 

Local gunners often shoot great numbers of 
scoters or "black duck," as they are called, by 
letting out a line of decoys from a boat, and lying 
near the mussel beds. The birds give sporting shots 
like driven partridges. As they feed mainly on 
shellfish they are very unpalatable, but it is said that 
the Norfolk country folk regard them as rather an 
agreeable combination of fish and fowl, and a fine 
vehicle for onions ad lib. in the form of stuffing. 

The common scoter is the most plentiful. The 
velvet scoter, a larger bird with a white band on the 
wing, is rarer. The surf scoter, which has a white 
spot on the forehead and another white line on the 
back of the neck, is a Ndrth American wanderer. 

The Goosander and Merganser^ or " Sawbills" are 
fish-eating divers. The goosander nests in Sutherland 
and elsewhere in the Highlands, while the merganser 
breeds regularly near the Scotch lochs, and makes its 
way down the rivers with its voracious brood, 
devastating the trout. The male goosander has a 
red bill, red irides, and a glossy bottle-green head, 
as has the male red-breasted merganser, but in the 
goosander the breast is white. The female goosander 
has a brownish head. The female merganser much 
resembles her, but is smaller. 

The Smew. — This is the smallest of the "saw- 
bills," the male being crested. The birds visit inland 
waters in the south ; they are divers and fish-eaters 
exclusively, like the foregoing. 
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The Woodcock 

The breeding-place of the woodcock, .which reach 
us in the autumn, is a matter of especial interest to 
sportsmen. If they are killed in their breeding- 
places, the supply must be lessened ; and as they may 
be supposed to remain in the country in which they 
were bred until hard weather sends them elsewhere, 
the state of the temperature there ought to give us a 
clue to the causes of their number here later. 

There is little doubt that the woods of Sweden 
and Norway, as far north as the limits of tree- 
growth, are the main breeding-ground of our English 
birds ; and that hard weather in Scandinavia increases 
our visitors to the maximum. The west coast of 
Ireland is the limit of their flight, for they are 
brought up by the Atlantic. But should the birds, 
moving on before severe weather, find that even that 
district is in the grip of frost, they have reached their 
last resources and die wholesale. The preliminary 
slaughter by the local gunners, followed by a number 
of deaths from starvation, then kills ofF a great part 
of the breeding stock. Such a disaster occurred in 
1896, when Irish sportsmen left off shooting the 
birds because they were too poor to eat. The 
following seasons saw a great falling off in the 
number of migrant cock. On the other hand, these 
birds tend to remain and breed in more localities 
and in greater numbers than formerly. But the 
home supply is not likely to make much difference 
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to the total. Those who are curious to see wood- 
cock in the breeding season may generally do so, if 
they happen to be in the New Forest, by standing on 
the foot-bridge at Matley passage near Lyndhurst, 
late in April or early in May, when the birds come 
out and play in the air, uttering a mouse-like squeak- 
ing note. 

The favourite haunts of woodcock in different 
counties are always well known. In some woods 
they are such regular visitors that an " average " bag 
of cock is spoken of. Others, though sometimes 
full of cock, are evidently only places of call before 
dispersing. The great flights reach us in the begin- 
ning of October, but even as late as January fresh 
birds arrive when spells of severe weather beyond 
the north send them over. A complete account of 
woodcock arrivals will be found in the reports from 
the British Lighthouses, edited by Mr. Eagle Clark, for 
the British Association, and in Mr. R. Barrington's 
records and conclusions from the reports collected 
by him from Irish Lighthouses, a book well worthy 
of a place in every country-house library. What 
woodcock appreciate more than anything in coverts 
is quiet. In Lord Ardilaun's famous woodcock 
coverts no one is allowed to enter, and even the 
rabbits are killed off*. 

Woodcock nest very early. The eggs are often 
laid in the middle of March. They are four in 
number, slightly pear-shaped, and an olive stone 
colour, blotched with ash -colour and two shades of 
brown. The nest is a hollow on the ground, lined 
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with dead leaves. The habit of resident woodcock, 
in keeping to certain lines of flight, is too well 
known. It has been stated for many years that the 
birds are shot in Scandinavia on their return, and 
through the breeding season, by watching these 
"roads." If so, the lack of population in the 
northern forests is matter for satisfaction. 



The Common Snipe 

Snipe have a vast range, and though the drying 
up of England by drainage decreases their feeding 
ground, there is scarcely a running brook by which 
in hard weather they may not be found, if only for a 
day. They still lie in the market gardens just above 
London, and the writer has watched them feeding on 
the sides of Chiswick Eyot, not ioo yards from the 
London County Council's boundary stone. 

They increase as a breeding species, and in parts 
of Ireland a close time till ist October has been pro- 
claimed to save the late-bred birds. But the main 
nesting area of the snipe which visit us is probably in 
Scandinavia. In their migrations the birds go up the 
Nile as far as Abyssinia, and even cross the Himalayas 
to visit India. The eggs are laid early in April and 
sometimes in March, and are pale olive -brown, 
blotched with several shades of brown. They are 
very large in proportion to the snipes' size and 
weight (4 oz.). "Sabine's snipe" is now admitted 
to be a very dark variety of the common snipe. 
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The " humming " of the snipe made by the wings, 
slightly assisted by the tail, is a sound produced by 
both sexes in the breeding season. 

Snipe are as local as woodcock in their preferences 
for places, but very capricious in the character of 
their stay. Still, by remembering their favourite 
spots, a bag may be made in hard weather, even in 
places where snipe are never seen except in a heavy 
frost. The place of those shot will be taken next 
day by others. 

Jack-snipe. — The jack-snipe is not a British 
breeding species, but nests in the far north, in 
Lapland or on the tundras of Asia and North- 
Eastern Russia. Yet in some seasons it is abundant, 
arriying in greatest numbers about October, a little 
after the first appearance of the woodcock. The 
weight is only 2 ounces. The jack-snipe often lies 
very close. We have seen one, when flushed, settle 
by a clump of oat sheaves set up to dry (in Caithness), 
from which it had to be poked out with a stick. 

The Solitary Snipe », or Great Snipe. — A few of these 
visit the east and south of England between mid- 
August and October. The great snipe breeds in 
Scandinavia, Denmark, North Germany, and 
Holland. 

The Waders and Plovers 

The waders, of which some forty species, large 
and small, rare and plentiful, are found on our coasts, 
give to shore-shooting its special variety and interest. 
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Some, like the curlew, are large, as well as good 
birds for the table. Others, like the knot, though 
of no great size, are of excellent flavour. Most are 
wild and difficult to approach, and many are very 
rare. For collectors the chance of obtaining one of 
these birds is always present, while the variety of 
forms, of notes, and the differences of flight of the 
numerous species enliven the great stretches of mud 
flats, sands, and salt marshes of our shores. Their 
habitat, too, is limited and peculiar ; for, though a 
few, like the curlew, go inland at times, the greater 
number keep to the fringe of " no man's land," half 
land, half water, which is covered by the flood and 
left bare by the ebb tide. Of these birds the most 
important to the gunner is 

The Curlew. — This, the largest of the waders, is 
found round our coasts during the whole autumn 
and winter. The immature birds of the previous 
year remain there even in spring, when the others 
retire to the moors of the north of Wales and of a 
few southern and western counties to breed, or to 
various parts of Northern Europe: The four eggs 
are very large, pear-shaped, and blotched with brown. 
Curlew can be " called " by skilled gunners with 
great success. We have seen every bird on a marsh 
called up, and many of them kept wheeling within 
shot after a first and second discharge, the fowler 
aiding the first "calls" by shaking his cap above 
the rim of a creek, which he declared was taken for 
a curlew "dancing." Length, 21 to 26 inches; 
bill, 4.7 to 6 inches. 
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The WhimbreU or Half-Curlew. — This bird is only 
17.5 inches in length. It arrives from the south in 
April, lingers for some weeks (it is called the May 
bird by Norfolk gunners), and then comes to our 
coasts again, where it stays from the end of July 
till the end of September. 

The Eskimo Curlew. — An American species, occa- 
sionally straggling to our island. Length, 14 inches. 

Rare Waders. — The following are rare waders, 
prized in collections, which do not nest in Great 
Britain. To identify them a scientific book of 
reference should be taken to whatever may be the 
headquarters of the wild-fowler : — The broad-billed 
sandpiper, the American pectoral sandpiper, Bona- 
parte's sandpiper, the American stint (only obtained 
thrice), the Siberian pectoral sandpiper (once, at 
Breydon in Norfolk, 1892), Temminck's stint, the 
buff- breasted sandpiper, Bartram's sandpiper, the 
spotted sandpiper, the solitary sandpiper, the yellow- 
shank (another American species), the spotted red- 
shank (an irregular visitor, though not rare in the 
sense that the above-named species are), and the 
red-breasted snipe — not a snipe, but an American 
species of the Totanus family. 

Other Sandpipers. — Of the other sandpipers, the 
dunlin and the stint are the commonest ; the former, 
called also purres and ox-birds, gathering in large 
flocks on every part of the coast where there are 
mud flats. They breed on high moors, such as 
Exmoor, and on salt marshes. Their nesting range 
is enormous, from the south of Spain to Spitzbergcn. 
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The stint, the flocks of which are more numerous 
on parts of the east coast than are the dunlins, 
breeds so far to the north-east that its nesting-place 
was only discovered in Siberia in 1843. Nests have 
since been found as far westward as North Norway. 

The Curlew Sandpiper, which has a decurved beak 
like that of the curlew, is found mainly on the 
estuaries of the east coast. The Purple Sandpiper is 
distributed all round our shores, but prefers a rock 
coast, with seaweed beds. 

Of the Common Sandpiper, Wood Sandpiper, and 
Green Sandpiper, the former is a resident bird 
breeding by inland rivers in the North of England. 
The wood sandpiper is known to have bred in 
Northumberland and parts of Scotland, but is mainly 
a passing visitor, usually to the east coast in autumn ; 
and the green sandpiper, found scattered about our 
inland ponds and streams in spring, has the curious 
habit of nesting in high trees in Scandinavia and 
Siberia, where it lays its eggs in squirrels* nests, old 
pigeons' nests, and the like. 

There remain six waders, of which five are 
excellent for the table, while the sixth, the redshank, 
is by no means a bad bird if shot on fresh marshes. 
Of these 

The Redshank is one of our commonest marsh 
and shore birds, though many go south in winter, 
and pass down the west coast of Africa even as far as 
Cape Colony. They are wary and noisy birds, and 
a constant nuisance to the gunner. The spotted 
redshank is a somewhat rare species. 
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The Knot (Tringa canutus). — The Latin name of 
this bird refers to the legend that it was a favourite 
dish of Canute. Knots are excellent for the table. 
They are very abundant on the east coast, where 
they are both "called" within shot, pursued by 
shore gunners in high winds and gales, and occasion- 
ally offer a " rake " to a punt-gun. 

The Greenshank is a somewhat rare wader, found 
in fresh water marshes and on the coast during the 
spring and autumn migrations. 

The Bar-tailed Godwit. — This bird is a regular 
spring and autumn visitor, remaining on the west 
coast throughout the winter. 

The Black-tailed Godwit. — This godwit used to 
breed in the Yorkshire and Cambridgeshire fens. 
It is now, like the bar-tailed godwit, a bird of passage. 

The Ruff. — Ruffs are now almost extinct in 
England as a breeding species ; but still arrive here 
on migration in the autumn, while some come over 
in the spring with the intention of nesting, and 
occasionally succeed in rearing a brood in the Norfolk 
marshes. 

It should be noted that in the early autumn and 
winter, when these birds are occasionally shot, the 
males have no ruff, and easily escape identification. 

It is very much to be wished that the " longshore 
gunner," as he sometimes is called, could be induced 
to take a few lessons, or a short course of study, in 
natural history, in order to be able to identify the 
rare species that he sometimes shoots without any 
appreciation of their interest and scarcity. Some of 
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the wading birds of different species resemble each 
other pretty closely to a careless glance, and in some 
degree the remark applies to the duck kind also. A 
careless glance is all that many of the longshore gun- 
ning fraternity bestow, and hence many a rare visitor 
is allowed to go unrecorded. Of course there are 
eminent exceptions — men both of the amateur and 
professional fowling classes who are excellent field 
naturalists and who do publish the fact when a rare 
bird comes" in their way. 





CHAPTER II 

WILD-FOWLING AFLOAT 
By Walter H. Pope 

There is a delightful variety of incident and adven- 
ture attending the pursuit of wild-fowl on the coast 
which invests this sport witji considerable attractions 
in the eyes of its votaries. No sportsman, perhaps, 
is more keen and enthusiastic in his particular line 
than the fowler, nor is this astonishing when it is 
remembered how fascinating and exciting his sport 
is, what difficulties, and oftentimes dangers, he has 
to encounter, and what skill, patience, and endurance 
are demanded of him ere he can hope to outwit the 
wary and vigilant fowl of the coast ! 

Wild-fowling in its full perfection on the coast, 
indeed, seems to possess just those characteristics 
which a sportsman so much appreciates, and the 
uncertainty which pervades every phase of it renders 
success, when attained, all the more gratifying. In 
the tidal bays and estuaries, where the vast expanses 
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of sea, mud-flats, sandbanks, and saltings extend for 
miles and miles in view of the fowler, wild-fowling 
may be pursued in its most interesting forms, and 
there, when tides, wind, and weather permit, he revels 
in the pleasures of shore-shooting, " flighting," punt- 
ing, and sailing to fowl on the open waters to his 
heart's content, each branch of the sport exhibiting 
some special fascination of its own, and each necessi- 
tating a thorough education and training for its 
practice. 

To those who know not the joys of wild-fowling, 
the solitude, hardships, and privations which it often 
entails might appear uncongenial, but the fowler 
accepts them without a murmur, as he feels amply 
compensated for whatever he may have to undergo 
by the absorbing interest which he takes in his sport. 
He longs for the keen biting winds of winter, which 
will bring the fowl to the coast, and subsequently 
tame them, for the harder the frost and the stronger 
the wind, the more hopeful he knows his chances are. 
His early experiences in wild -fowling on the coast 
are usually associated with shore - shooting and 
u flighting," and in his wanderings by the shore he 
gains an acquaintance with the numerous kinds of 
fowl, and carefully observes their different forms of 
flight, their various cries, and learns something about 
their haunts and habits of life. From time to time 
circumstances favour him, and he has opportunities 
of stalking and intercepting the waders and the many 
species of shore birds which frequent the sandbanks 
and saltings in the indentations of the coast. At 
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night and dawn too he lies in wait for the ducks and 
wigeon as they fly past him on whistling pinions at 
lightning speed, like streaks across the sky, between 
their feeding and resting resorts. He then begins to 
appreciate the necessity of being always quick, on 
the alert with eyes and ears, and active in his move-, 
ments, whilst his faculties of observation become 
more and more developed. In this way, then, the 
fowler instructs himself in the rudiments of his art, 
and if he has the advice of an old hand occasionally, 
who can give him some useful wrinkles, so much the 
better. Should he at length yearn to pursue his 
sport afloat with punt and gun, which is certain to 
happen sooner or later, he must seek instruction from 
some experienced punter, persevering day by day in 
practising the various methods of propelling his punt 
and in working it up to birds. Then, perhaps, with 
his 8-bore gun he endeavours to stalk some of the 
waders and shore birds on the flats ; and finally, when 
he has attained a thorough familiarity with his craft 
and the use of his gear, he goes afloat a full-fledged 
punter with his stanchion-gun. This has been the 
form of education which many a fowler has passed 
through, and we know that a few successes are all 
that is required to complete his infatuation- for the 
sport. Long years have I spent in wild-fowling both 
at home and abroad, since those days when I was first 
initiated in the art by a friend at one of our well- 
known wild-fowl resorts in the south ; and the more 
I see of wild-fowl shooting, the more I am convinced 
of its endless charms. Year after year, as the season 
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comes round and the days begin to shorten, the 
intense craving to be off once again to the haunts of 
the brent geese, wigeon, and ducks reasserts itself, 
and, circumstances permitting, it must be gratified. 

Of the different branches of wild-fowling with 
which coast -gunners are familiar, there is certainly 
none more difficult, exciting, or uncertain than 
stanchion gunning, or punting, as it is usually called. 
Out on the wide wastes of mud and shallows, where 
the green grass wrack (Zostera marina) grows in 
great abundance, the haunts of thousands of geese, 
wigeon, and duck during late autumn and winter, 
there is indeed no other way of approaching these 
birds in their exposed positions than with the punt 
and gun, for they are there, of course, quite inacces- 
sible to the shore gunner. To stalk large numbers 
of these birds, however, in such spots is a task which 
demands careful forethought and great skill and 
judgment on the part of the fowler. The chances 
are nearly always in favour of the birds, and his 
resources will be severely taxed in his endeavours to 
circumvent them. Disappointment and failures are, 
however, characteristic of punting ; but the glorious 
triumphs, when they do come, more than counter- 
balance the previous failures. The fowler may, 
perhaps, for days and even weeks, toil in vain, and 
then suddenly a change in the tide of fortune occurs 
which alters the whole aspect of affairs. Happily 
for him there are times when, for various reasons, 
fowl are less wild and inaccessible than at others, 
and he may then succeed in evading their suspicions 
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and reap the reward of his labours. In severe winters, 
when their feeding-grounds become frozen over as 
soon as the tide recedes from the mud-flats, and thus 
prevents them from getting their regular food, the 
fowl are certainly not quite so shy, though, even 
then, the brent seem to maintain their attitude of 
defiance with great persistence, and rarely permit a 
punt to approach them unless the surrounding condi- 
tions favour the fowler in some way. Again, too, 
when fowl have been buffeted by wind and wave for 
some days together, and their feeding-grounds have 
been covered by the tide for longer periods than 
usual, they sometimes feed greedily when they do get 
a chance, and are less careful in keeping a good look- 
out. I have noticed this on many occasions when 
I have been punting in that kind of weather. Abroad, 
however, I have shot fowl under all conditions of 
weather and tides and in all kinds of places, and to 
me, as to other fowlers, it must appear that oftentimes 
success is due more to our own skilful efforts, patience, 
and good judgment, and not necessarily to good 
fortune. We know, nevertheless, very well that 
birds do alight sometimes where a certain amount of 
cover in the shape of rocks, high land ashore, mud- 
banks, lowering clouds, and other advantages may be 
obtained, and then the odds are not quite so dead 
against the fowler, as the outlines of his punt are often 
confused with the background in the eyes of the 
birds, and they do not detect his presence until it is 
too late for their safety. 

The most anxious and exciting moment when 
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stalking fowl on the coast occurs when the fowler 
is drawing within range of his quarry and is prepar- 
ing to fire his shot. Then, if ever, his heart beats fast 
and his pulse quickens, for he can see the birds just in 
front of him, swimming, splashing, perchance play- 
ing, whilst others are feeding with their heads down, 
intent on their meals ; and yet he has, perhaps, forty 
yards farther to go, creeping along, stealthily poling 
or sculling his punt without noise or apparent move- 
ment to their eyes, before he can hope to get his 
shot. Peeping through the wash streaks of the 
punt, he watches them closely and keenly looks for 
the slightest sign of uneasiness or suspicion in their 
masses. His pent-up feelings are dying for relief 
one way or the other, for weal or woe, and yet on 
he goes ! steadily forward ! straight to the thickest 
part of the pack where they are huddled together 
for shelter from the gale. The possibility, however, 
still exists that some untoward, unforeseen incident 
may occur to rob him of his shot. The appearance 
on the scene, for instance, of that coast scavenger, 
the big saddle- backed gull, the terror of all wild- 
fowl, would at once put them to flight, or the report 
of a distant shot fired by a rival gunner might come 
echoing over the water with a similar result. The 
punt, too, through some mismanagement or bad 
luck, might stick fast on some high hummock of 
mud, within full view of the birds, and he will be 
compelled to resort to struggling motions with his 
arms in using the set-pole to get her afloat again. It 
is very rarely that fowl will sit whilst this sort of 
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thing is going on, and indeed, generally speaking, 
at the first indication of anything unusual occurring 
in their vicinity, they are up in the air and away. 
The warning shriek of a passing curlew has on a few 
occasions lost me an otherwise certain shot at geese 
and wigeon, and of all alarm signals the cry of this 
bird seems to be most generally understood by other 
fowl, as one to be at all times respected. These 
■species have lived together for so many years in the 
same haunts that their notes, no doubt, which express 
their doubts and suspicions, as well as other feelings, 
are readily interpreted by each other, even as a 
chicken recognises the cry of the old hen, when 
danger threatens. But to return to the fowler, 
whom we left forty yards out of range of his 
birds. Now he is beginning to close in on them, 
and still unsuspectingly they feed. With finger 
tightly clasped round the trigger-lanyard, and his 
left hand on the stock of the gun, he is ready for 
all emergencies. His punter (for he is fowling in 
a double-handed punt) gives three or four steady 
straight strokes with his pole, and the deadly distance 
is at length reached. The sentinel birds look un- 
easy, and the next instant up goes every head in 
alarm, and they are on the point of springing. Ah, 
just in the nick of time ! he fires at them as they 
open their wings, for they are wigeon and not brent 
geese, which rise more slowly and are best shot on the 
wing. Bravo ! that's a good shot ! Through the 
smoke he sees the birds dropping out in the tideway 
in all directions, and many dead in front of him 
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lying on the mud ! The satisfaction which this 
moment affords him may be imagined, though his 
success has been well earned. 

In the remote and desolate spots to which wild- 
fowl resort on the coast, the fowler has exceptional 
opportunities, when punting, for studying Nature in 
her ever -varying and most impressive moods, and 
for observing the many interesting sights and scenes 
which belong to the wild life of these places. Day 
by day he meets with different species of wild-fowl. 
He hears the weird music of their cries, and notes 
the various forms which they adopt when flying 
hither and thither over the flats and open water. 
He sees them at rest or busily engaged at their 
meals, and in calm, mild weather, oftentimes at 
play. By night I have drifted down in my punt 
on several occasions fairly into the middle of some 
pack of wigeon which was scattered here and there 
at high water in groups of twos and threes over the 
moonlit sea, and once I remember actually touching 
the tails of two of these birds, before they rose in 
wild alarm ! One bright sunny day in February, 
too, I recollect having a charming interview with 
some red-breasted mergansers which had come into 
harbour evidently in quest of the small fish which 
were arriving at this time in huge shoals from the 
sea. My punt was concealed by a small patch of 
rocks and I had a splendid view of them. There 
were about thirty birds in all, and some of them 
showed signs of mating. In front of me, in the 
wide rippling waters of the main channel, they were 
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swimming about hither and thither, some of them 
with crests erect and quivering feathers, bowing and 
nodding to each other in the most courteous fashion, 
whilst now and again the males would engage in 
violent combat, chasing one another and dashing up 
huge sprays of sea high over their heads. This 
went on for a considerable time, and I was awaiting 
developments, when suddenly a man ashore fired a 
shot at some curlew which had been sitting on some 
rocks, and all my fun was at an end, as they flew 
rapidly out of sight down the channel and over to 
the opposite side of the bay. I had already secured 
two specimens for my collection the day before with 
my shoulder-gun, so I cared but little to take ad- 
vantage of their confidence. 

On tidal waters the fowler has always something 
to interest him, and his diary, if carefully kept, will 
be full of exciting incidents and the treasures of 
natural history which he has collected, the different 
kinds of fowl too he has met with, and remarks as 
to variations in plumage or form which he may have 
noticed. Though unfortunately every fowler is not, 
every fowler should be an ornithologist, for no one 
has better opportunities of observing the secrets of 
bird life than he. 

On our coasts there are many bays and estuaries 
in which wild-fowl are abundant in some seasons, 
though, as is the case elsewhere, it is especially in 
severe winter, with weeks of frost and snow, that the 
fowler obtains his greatest success. Then he may go 
afloat with some prospect of falling in with geese, 
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wigeon, ducks, teal, and many other kinds of fowl ; 
and if the frost is not so sharp as to freeze up the 
muds and sea entirely, and thus prevent him from 
getting to windward of the floating patches of ice, 
which are sure to be drifting about at spring tides 
on stormy days, he will often find the fowl unusually 
accessible in their straitened circumstances. Punting 
is in vogue wherever there are ducks and geese on 
our shores to shoot, assuming, of course, that the 
locality is suitable for the sport. The Blackwater 
estuary, with its low-lying oozes, and the Wash on 
the east coast have always been wild -fowling 
quarters from time immemorial, and in these places 
some extraordinary shots have been obtained at the 
brent geese by the local gunners. The professional 
is in evidence on every fowling-ground with which 
I am acquainted, and to his lot, perhaps, falls the 
largest share of the spoil on the coast. Poor fellow ! 
he justly merits every bird he gets, as he works hard 
for his living, and is generally a very civil and 
obliging man to those whom he knows and respects. 
Naturally he does not welcome the intruder on what 
he has come to regard as his own domains, and it 
is not surprising that petty jealousies arise from time 
to time. I have, however, always found that at 
heart these men are good sportsmen, and, provided 
they are treated with due consideration, they are not 
difficult to work with. Some of the local professional 
gunners whom I have met in different resorts have 
been fowling all their lives, and their reminiscences 
are often very interesting, whilst there are few 
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wrinkles they do not know. When shooting abroad 
I was always careful to recognise the rights of the 
native fowlers, and by giving them a share of the 
birds I shot, I enjoyed eight seasons' excellent sport 
with but little friction. The natives there stalked 
the fowl at low-water by paddling up the creeks and 
shooting them on the mud-banks after the manner of 
the English fowler long years ago, but it was usually 
at night under the moonlight that their methods 
were effective. Their box-like punts and antiquated 
smooth-bores were very primitive and of the strangest 
description, often more dangerous to themselves than 
the fowl, whilst miss -fires were frequent causes of 
failure with them. My methods were a revelation 
to these men, and they used to watch with wonder- 
ment the results I obtained with my 175 lbs. swivel 
breech-loader. Under the circumstances, our interests 
fortunately did not clash, and they kept faith with 
me the whole time I was in their country. 

A few remarks may be useful regarding the localities 
which are suitable as fowling quarters. First of all > 
there must be good feeding on the oozes, with plenty 
of the grass wrack on which most of the fowl prefer 
to feed. As Sir R. Payne-Gallwey, in his Letters to 
Toung Shooters on wild-fowling, truly remarks, u First 
find the food for the birds, and the birds will show 
themselves." It does not always follow, however, 
that the birds will be accessible to the punter, even 
if the food is there, and there are many places in our 
islands so open and exposed that] it would be the 
height of imprudence to embark in so frail a craft as 
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a punt without the assistance of a yacht or stout 
following boat for rescue in case of emergency. I 
have on certain occasions crossed at the mouth of a 
river a mile or two wide, but, with one exception, 
never without having my safety secured in this way, 
that exception being on the coast of France. The 
weather was fine, and there was a slight breeze when 
I started with my punter ; but about three-quarters 
of the way across a squall suddenly came up, and 
the sea began to have a nasty appearance, one green 
wave coming right over into the cockpit. Drenched 
to the skin, my punter and I with the oars kept the 
punt broadside on to the waves, and, by letting loose 
the breeching rope, hauled our gun into the cockpit, 
thus increasing the punt's buoyancy. At length the 
squall passed away after a heavy shower of hail, and 
it was calm for the rest of our voyage. We were 
both thankful, however, when we stepped ashore safe 
and sound, for we had passed through a thrilling 
experience, and I heard subsequently that such squalls 
were not uncommon in that part. 

Speaking of fowling in dangerous places, I once 
made a shot just off the main coast in the Bay of 
Biscay. It happened in this wise. Reports had 
reached me from native sources that numbers of 
wigeon, duck, and teal were wont to visit several 
small rocky islets about 200 yards off the shore, in 
a small bay on the coast, for the purposes of resting. 
My quarters were in the gulf near by, and these were 
evidently birds which were accustomed to feed in the 
gulf and go to sea at dawn. I promptly went over 
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and inspected the place, and to my delight found 
several hundred fowl sitting among the weed-clad 
rocks, whilst others were swimming about in the 
smooth water around. Many of the birds on the 
rocks were asleep, and I did not propose to wake 
them that day. On the morrow before dawn my 
punt, gun, and all the gear were dispatched by waggon 
overland to this snug spot and moored off in a little 
creek well out of sight. I followed later, and on 
arrival found the fowl had taken up the same posi- 
tions as they were in on the previous day. The tide 
was about half ebb, and I decided to wait until low 
water before attempting to go afloat. In the mean- 
time we kept well out of sight. There was not a 
soul about ashore, and everything was quite quiet. 
At length the long-awaited moment arrived when we 
were to try to approach the birds. Through the 
glasses I could see the mallards and wigeon preening 
their feathers, whilst others had their heads under 
their wings, apparently asleep. Embarking with my 
punter, just before low water, we soon found that there 
was an almost imperceptible ground-swell, and that 
it would be impossible to avoid a slight rolling motion 
of the punt. However, we stuck to our work, and, 
lying down, proceeded to go for our quarry. Several 
times the punt bumped heavily on the submerged 
rocks, but we still sculled on, with our punt's nose 
pointing straight for the rocks, and with the shore as 
a background astern we made good headway. The 
birds had as yet shown no evidence of alarm. Peer- 
ing along the barrel of the gun, I could take in the 
VOL. 11 £ 
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situation admirably, and I saw at length that, barring 
unforeseen accidents, we must get a shot at the sleep- 
ing beauties, as they were still sitting as quiet as mice, 
having never seen anything to excite their suspicions 
before in this spot. On we went, till suddenly a 
strong gliding wave turned the punt's head right 
away from them, and we were half broadside on in 
full view. It was the work of a moment to alter our 
course. My man wisely steered the punt's head 
gently round, and instantly their faggot-like heads 
stuck up all over the island, and let drive I did with 
a vengeance ! My conscience ! weren't they sur- 
prised, and what a quacking of the ducks and a 
whistling of the wigeon followed the discharge of 
my long barrel ! They probably had never imagined 
that any one could reach them in their retreat, and 
had forgotten that the day was calm and the sea as 
smooth as glass. There were a few cripples, of course, 
which gave us a pretty half-hour's sport with the 
cripple-stopper. Some went ashore and concealed 
themselves under the seaweed, whilst others dived 
away to the open sea or hid among the rocks. As 
luck would have it, we were able to follow and cut 
off all the outside " pensioners," with the result that 
only one had to be abandoned, which could use its 
wings fairly well. We were naturally well pleased 
with our little adventure, and came ashore with our 
lovely (I think there is no more handsome bird than 
a mallard duck) trophies, 29 in all — 1 1 ducks, 2 teal, 
and 16 wigeon. Later in the season I went over 
twice again to this " catchy " spot, but on the first 
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occasion, to my disgust, I found the bay full of fish- 
ing boats, with their nets down, and not a bird in 
sight ; and on the last the sea was too rough for 
me to show my nose afloat, though the birds were 
there. 

Some fowlers when shooting live aboard a medium- 
sized yacht, specially designed for the purpose, and 
preferably a vessel with easy draught, which will take 
the ground at low tide in an upright position. When 
shooting from a yacht the fowler is, of course, far 
more independent than he who lives ashore and is to 
all intents and purposes a fixture ; for, in the event of 
fowl being scarce in one locality, he can in his yacht 
move on to another where birds may be more plentiful, 
provided, of course, that safe anchorages are available. 
A few winters ago I spent several weeks aboard a 
large sloop when punting in some of the smaller bays 
in the vicinity of my regular fowling quarters abroad, 
and was much impressed with its, convenience for 
wild-fowl shooting. Exploring new ground is always 
attractive to a fowler, and he meets with a greater 
variety of birds in so doing than would probably be 
the case if he remained entirely in one locality. 
Here is an instance. My quarters in a large gulf in 
the west of France were without doubt the very best 
for brent geese and wigeon on that coast, but it was 
seldom that wild duck, teal, or pochard were to be 
seen there unless the winter was very severe. Some 
twenty miles down the coast, however, I was fortunate 
in discovering a fine wide river, which was strongly 
haunted by thousands of ducks of all kinds even in 
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mild seasons, both surface-feeding and diving ducks. 
These birds were in the habit of drifting about up 
and down on the tide during the day, and occasionally 
I saw them resting on the sandbanks in midstream, 
when exposed by the tide, where they were accessible 
in a punt. Their feeding -grounds were in the 
extensive marshes which surrounded the river, and 
stretched inland for many miles, and thither they 
flighted at night. In very cold frosty weather, how- 
ever, when the marshes and the whole of their feeding- 
grounds inland were frozen up, and even the river 
had become a mass of floating icebergs, they remained 
in those haunts no longer — a fact which I proved 
when on a visit there during a cold spell early in 
January 1894. Then, doubtless, they resorted to 
the tidal oozes for their subsistence, as it was always 
in hard winters that I saw them at my fowling 
quarters a little further north, and I verily believe 
they were the same birds. Thus it will be seen that 
within a radius of a few miles there were two grand 
fowling stations, one of them noted for its abundance 
of brent geese and wigeon, and the other for its 
ducks, teal, grey geese, etc., though the wigeon were 
not by any means absent in most seasons. 

On some parts of the coast there are bays and 
estuaries sufficiently large and birds numerous enough 
to provide the fowler with sport for the whole season, 
and in such localities he usually installs himself ashore 
in some suitable place. His headquarters should 
then be about half-way between the mouth of the 
bay or estuary and the upper end of the chief feeding- 
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grounds of the fowl inside the bay, for then he can 
go afloat on the "ebb" tide, work his way down 
towards the sea, shooting any fowl which he may 
meet with on the flats, then return on the flood tide, 
probably falling in with other chances on his voyage 
homewards. My fowling quarters abroad in regard 
to position were ideal, for they were on the shore 
opposite the centre of the best feeding-grounds, and 
I could frequently leave my moorings with the 
prospect of obtaining a shot at brent or wigeon 
almost immediately. There was another advantage, 
too, in being so situated, for with my telescope and 
binoculars I could scan the greater part of the feeding- 
grounds for about ten miles from the windows of 
my house, and watch the fowl as they flew hither 
and thither and alighted in some convenient spot 
for stalking them. In thus having the birds con- 
stantly under observation, I frequently saved myself 
the exertion of a long row, perhaps against wind and 
tide, on what might have been a fruitless errand. 
Had it not been for some large islands which inter- 
rupted my view seawards, I might have prospected 
some thirty or forty miles of oozes and water beyond, 
which lay between my quarters and the open sea. 

Having selected a suitable locality for his sport, 
the fowler should first of all make himself acquainted 
with the natural features of the feeding -grounds, 
because on his intimate familiarity with the various 
creeks and channels intersecting the ooze banks his 
success largely depends. Every high and low patch 
of mud should be noted most carefully and investi- 
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gated at different states of the tide, as it is to the 
higher muds generally that the fowl resort to feed 
when the tide begins to ebb, and there also they are 
often found when the flood tide has covered the 
lower flats. The most unsuitable bays for punting are 
undoubtedly those where the flats are not intersected 
by creeks or channels of any size or length, and in 
such places shooting on the "ebb" tide, with the 
chance of being left high and dry for several hours 
on the flats by the receding water, becomes a risky 
experiment. Wherever there are creeks, however, a 
very favourable moment to seek for a shot occurs 
when there is but a foot or eighteen inches, of water 
over the oozes, for on these shallows the fowl collect 
to feed, and being hungry and intent on getting the 
earliest mouthful of weed obtainable, they are not 
quite so cautious as at other times. 

The fowl which haunt the tidal bays and estuaries 
on the coast are the true ferae naturae of their 
race, instinctively possessing a vigilance and cunning 
beyond belief. Many of them are born and bred on 
the far-distant tundras of the Arctic Regions, or in 
equally remote and desolate parts of Northern and 
North-Eastern Europe, whence they wind their way 
south and west in front of the ice and snow, which 
gradually extends its influences over their northern 
breeding haunts as the autumn advances. Fowlers 
who have had opportunities of observing the vast 
migrations of geese and ducks which are to be seen 
every year off the coasts of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Denmark, Germany, and Holland, during the months 
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of September, October, and November, have remarked 
that they often arrive quite suddenly and depart in a 
hurry. Thousands of birds may sometimes be seen 
overnight off the banks, and the next morning not a 
bird is visible. From a collection of notes made by 
that well-known and experienced wild-fowler, Captain 
G. J. Gould, late R.E., who has been shooting for 
some years on those coasts during the migration 
periods, I gather that, although wigeon generally 
appear about the end of the first week in September, 
it is during the last week of that month that they 
commence to arrive in the immense masses in which 
they are observed at times on the banks at Holland 
and round the " Griend." The migration continues 
at uncertain intervals until the middle or end of 
December, according to when the frost begins in 
those parts. Although it seems that wigeon migrate 
in the evening or the early part of the night, and 
arrive during daylight, he says that he did not notice 
that the brent disappeared by night. On our coasts, 
and in fact throughout Western Europe, wild -fowl 
are usually most abundant when the winter abroad 
is exceptionally severe, though there is, of course, 
always a steady migration of birds, varying in intensity 
according to the season, passing down the western 
continental coasts and along the shores of our own 
island in autumn and winter. 

Among the different species of wild-fowl which 
the fowler may meet with on the coast, the brent 
geese among the goose division, and the wigeon 
among the duck tribe, numerically predominate in 
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most places, and in addition to these there are hosts 
of diving duck, waders, grebes, mergansers, and 
shore birds of all kinds which haunt the sandbanks, 
oozes, creeks, and channels of tidal waters. The 
brent geese usually feed and pass the day, if the 
tides are suitable, on the shallow waters covering 
the low-lying oozes, where they feed on the weed 
{Zoster a marina) to which they are specially devoted, 
and at night they generally retire to the open sea, 
where they drift about in scattered groups until day- 
light again appears. There are a few spots, however, 
on the coast where I have seen and shot them also 
by night, and in France I have obtained excellent 
sport with them between sunset and dawn. The 
bays there, however, were so extensive in area that 
possibly they may have considered themselves as 
secure as they would have been on the open coast. 
On the Blackwater estuary, too, off the Essex coast, 
some very heavy shots have been recorded at brent 
geese by night ; and it was here, on the Dingle flats, 
that some years ago thirty- two gunners shooting 
together by signal, under the command of Colonel 
Russell, a well-known fowler of those days, amassed 
the marvellous total of 704 geese. Since those days, 
moreover, other enormous shots have been achieved 
on the main and also on St. Peter's flats, records of 
which I have in my possession. 

The flight of a large gaggle of brent is one of 
the most imposing sights which the fowler witnesses 
on the coast. When first seen in the far distance 
coming in from sea they look like a cloud of 
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black specks on the horizon, but as they fly up 
towards their feeding -grounds the cloud is seen to 
develop into a regular order of flight, perfect in its 
disposition and discipline, consisting of broken lines 
of birds, each line flying at a regular distance behind 
the preceding one, and flanked by detachments in 
the same formation. As the gaggle approaches, their 
cries, resembling the drony hum of a swarm of bees 
on a hot day, may be heard afar off; then, at length, 
their dusky bodies and white sterns become visible, 
and as they fly past in grand discordant chorus, which 
has been likened by some writers to the music of a 
pack of hounds in full cry, they have all the appear- 
ance of a well-drilled army on the march. Should 
, anything of a suspicious nature be present in the 
vicinity of the spot where they desire to alight, I 
have seen the leading birds wheel round, and, as if 
the situation had been comprehended at once by the 
entire gaggle, a passage would then be opened up by 
the rear birds to permit each troop in its turn to pass 
down through the middle on the return journey, 
every line retaining its own formation in executing 
this " Sir Roger de Coverley " movement. Finally, 
perhaps, they wheel round a few more times in the 
air and alight in some chosen spot with a great 
flapping of pinions and contented grunts from a 
thousand throats. Every head is now up to survey 
the position, and after all doubts are set at rest, they 
at once set to work to tear up the long blades of 
weed growing around them on the oozes. 

Grey geese in certain localities are ocasionally to 
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be seen off the sandbanks and islands of the coast, 
where they come to roost after spending the day in 
feeding on the inland pastures, stubbles, and marshes. 
Notably between Holkham and Blakeney on the 
Norfolk coast there are hundreds of pink-footed and 
other species of grey geese to be seen every winter, 
and the same may be said of the Lincolnshire coast. 
It is only on dark nights, however, at the top of an 
unusually high spring tide, that the punter could 
possibly come to terms with grey geese should the 
sandbanks be accessible in a punt, which is not often 
the case ; and even then they are usually so wary, 
and they sit so far away from the water's edge, that 
no stanchion- gun could possibly reach them. On 
the sandbanks in the River Humber these geese are 
also wont to repose by night, but here again the 
same difficulties exist for getting at them. Never- 
theless, favourable chances do occasionally occur of 
circumventing these grand fowl, and in thick fogs 
and on dark nights they have been shot at various 
times. 

Wigeon are the commonest and undoubtedly the 
most sporting ducks of the coast. They generally 
feed by night, passing the day in calm weather at sea 
or in some quiet retreat near the coast. At times, 
however, if left undisturbed, and the tides are favour- 
able for them to feed on the flats, they remain there 
until the day is well advanced, and afford the punter 
a possible chance of a shot. Wild ducks and teal, 
on the other hand, are unsatisfactory birds to pursue 
from the punter's point of view, and though they 
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may sometimes fly to the bays at night to feed, they 
are rarely seen there by day, excepting in severe 
weather, when their inland haunts are frozen up. 
Then they come to the tide in considerable numbers, 
and are chiefly to be found wherever fresh water is 
available. Fresh water indeed seems to be indis- 
pensable for ducks, and if it is not to be found, in a 
protracted frost they often lose their condition. A 
spell of frost, on the other hand, often makes wigeon 
plumper and fatter than ever. In December 1893 
and January 1894 I remember this was the case, 
when we experienced several weeks of cold weather 
and the country around the sea was frozen hard all 
over. In one particular spot under a sea wall near 
the shore, where some fresh water was running, I 
was fortunate in getting several shots at duck when 
dabbling about and drinking in the open places 
where the ice was broken, but as the surrounding 
blocks of ice protected them to some extent, I prac- 
tically had only their heads and shoulders to shoot 
at. Ducks rarely pack on ooze or water like wigeon 
and teal, but now and again in a bright sun, after a 
bitterly cold night, I have observed them sitting 
thickly on the flats. Ducks are now as numerous in 
some of the harbours in the South of England as 
.they were twenty years ago, though wigeon are 
undoubtedly scarcer. Probably the bulk of these 
ducks are home-bred birds, and their present abun- 
dance may be owing to the beneficial effects of the 
Wild Birds Protection Acts, which have been enforced 
more vigorously than was formerly the case. Curi- 
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ously enough, in Poole Harbour the glare arising 
from the town lamps at night gives such excellent 
light that fowlers are able to shoot their birds under 
it both on the water and the flats. Sheldrakes or 
burrow ducks, as they are usually called, from their 
habit of digging into the sand and there nesting, are 
still as numerous as ever at Poole, their excessive 
wariness probably saving their species from extinc- 
tion. Teal on the tide afe generally tame and 
confiding in their habits, and delight the fowler 
whenever they make their appearance in his domains. 
On the east coast of Scotland one winter I remember 
firing at what seemed to me but a little bunch of about 
half a dozen teal, so closely did they sit on the ice. 
To my astonishment after the shot I found that this 
little cluster of teal actually consisted of twenty-two 
birds, and I had bagged all but one of them. 

Among other kinds of surface -feeding ducks, 
pintails, when few in number, are sometimes found 
in company with wigeon, and I have shot both kinds 
of fowl together. They seem to be somewhat local in 
their habits, and I have observed them occasionally 
in large companies, two or three hundred together, 
sitting ashore on the sandbanks at the mouth of large 
rivers. I have never succeeded, however, in making a 
good shot at them, as they are uncommonly vigilant, 
and with their long slender necks and bright keen 
eyes they can see anything suspicious at a great 
distance, and are consequently difficult to approach. 
With the gadwall duck I can claim but little acquaint- 
ance, having shot but one in the whole of my fowling 
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career. This at first I mistook for a female wild 
duck, but subsequently recognised as a gadwall on 
referring to the authorities. 

In the deep tidal channels and open waters on the 
coast diving ducks usually abound. Scaups and 
golden-eyes are perhaps the most ubiquitous of all 
diving ducks, and I have met with them over and 
over again in all localities where I have punted either 
inside the bays or at sea just off the coast. Though 
they afford good sport with an 8 -bore gun, or 
when sailing after them at sea, punters seldom fire at 
them with their big guns. Scaups sit low in the 
water, and when flying rise in scattered clusters. 
They have a habit, too, of submerging their bodies 
when suspicious, so that in the rough and tumble of 
a sea, unless the fowler shoots at them on the wing, 
he has but small chance of killing them. Being 
probably some of the toughest birds that fly, they 
require a severe blow to kill them. A crippled scaup 
will give much trouble before it is caught. They 
are artful to a degree, and I have often seen a wounded 
scaup clinging with its beak to a tough piece of sub- 
merged weed or anything that was available under 
water rather than show itself at the surface. Some- 
times, indeed, they will remain under water until 
they are drowned. Golden-eyes are also wonderfully 
alert on tidal waters, but occasionally the fowler can 
"corner" them in some creek, and thus obtain a 
shot, as, like other diving duck and grebes, they are 
extremely unwilling to pass over any mud or land if 
they can avoid it. The male adult golden-eyes in 
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their pied plumage are very handsome fowl, and on 
one or two occasions abroad in spring I have seen 
groups of these picturesque fowl swimming together 
in a bay on the coast. 

Off the coast at sea the fowler with his shoulder- 
gun and sailing yacht has many opportunities of 
shooting the various kinds of sea ducks which may 
be seen drifting about among the waves, if he knows 
how to handle his ship and how to approach them 
within range. Long-tailed ducks and two kinds of 
scoters, besides several species of grebes, he may 
frequently observe on the open coast, but as these 
pretty fowl possess but little value other than their 
beauty offers, there is no justification for excessive 
slaughter. Again, on the mud -flats and sand- 
banks at different states of the tide and at dif- 
ferent times of the year, according to wind and 
weather, the fowler will be in daily contact with 
many of the waders, such as the curlews, the shanks, 
plovers, and knots, besides vast number of dotterels, 
stints, and other small shore birds which haunt these 
spots. The habits and manners of these interesting 
birds form an agreeable feature in the study of the 
life of the coast, and he will have many pleasing 
recollections to carry home of his experiences among 
them. Curlews sometimes offer the punter a chance 
of a shot when sitting on the little patches of rocks 
to which they occasionally resort at high tide, when 
their feeding-grounds are covered. They are, how- 
ever, keenly alive to danger, and require very care- 
ful stalking. One of the prettiest scenes to witness 
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is the flight of the dunlins when they come in to the 
bays to feed from their resting-places on the coast. 
On a cloudy day, with a little sunshine now and again, 
the effect produced by their evolutions as they twist 
and turn in the air is most charming to behold. At 
first they look like a dark-grey cloud as their backs 
are turned towards the spectator ; but the cloud has 
a silver lining, and as they twist in the sunlight their 
gleaming white under-parts present quite a dazzling 
appearance, like a shower of new shillings, as Sir R. 
Payne- Gallwey aptly describes" it The swishing 
sound of their wings, too, if their coming has not 
been noticed, is most startling, as they rush past at 
full speed, and alight the next moment with ease and 
grace on the flats, covering them like a carpet. 
They are very fearless little birds, and I have often 
watched them running about on the mud picking up 
delicacies within a few yards of my punt, heedless of 
my presence. 

In some sheltered bays on the coast coots some- 
times swarm during the winter, and though they can 
hardly be classed as wild -fowl, they are useful as 
decoys for more valuable birds. Wherever coots 
congregate I have noticed that other birds will sooner 
or later be induced to join them. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes a pest to the punter, as they spoil 
his sport with other fowl by taking up positions 
on the flats which prevent him from stalking the 
wigeon or geese. Occasionally they intermingle 
with the wigeon, and though they sit rather higher 
on the water than the wigeon, it is difficult to dis- 
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tinguish between them at night. The saddle -back 
gull is particularly partial to a repast of coot, and 
they are frequently harassed by these birds when 
drifting about in the bays. As soon as the marauder 
hoves in sight, the coots, scenting danger from afar, 
hurriedly fly together for mutual safety into an inky- 
black mass, their ranks so thick that I do not believe 
one could put a pin between their bodies. The 
volume of sound caused by the battering of their 
wings may be heard for more than a mile on a calm 
day. Whilst the enemy hovers above them screech- 
ing and gloating over his prey, the coots dive and 
plunge in a paroxysm of fear, and the sea is churned 
into blinding white sheets of water, which tempor- 
arily hides them from view. With a terrific swoop 
the gull then descends among them, flying low 
over their heads, selects his victim and mounts 
majestically up into the air, grasping it in his 
powerful beak. At length the carcase is dropped 
into the sea, and, floating downwards again, the gull 
proceeds to rend it in pieces in full view of the 
survivors. The tension being thus relieved, the 
whole mass of coots then stand up and flap their 
wings, probably congratulating themselves on their 
lucky escape. I have watched these tragic scenes 
frequently at my fowling quarters, and I have also 
noticed that at times the coots take no alarm what- 
ever at the gull's approach, as if they instinctively 
knew whether the gull was hungry and on mischief 
bent or whether its general demeanour bore a peace- 
ful aspect. 
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Having now surveyed the fowler's shooting- 
grounds and noted some of the different kinds of 
birds and objects of interest which may be seen on 
the coast, I will address myself to the fowler's 
equipment for the sport and the methods adopted 
for working his various appliances. It is, however, 
beyond the scope of this chapter to enter into minute 
details regarding the vexed question as to whether 
single- or double-handed punts are most suitable for 
fowling, as this depends very much on the nature of 
the particular locality and on the individual inclina- 
tions of the fowler, nor shall I dilate upon the various 
types of stanchion-guns which may be used in the 
sport. There are, however, certain matters which 
require the fowler's careful consideration when fitting 
out for a shooting cruise, and I will offer a few 
practical suggestions, which may be useful to him. 

Stanchion -guns are built in varying sizes, the 
weight usually corresponding to their size and power. 
There are the small light weapons weighing from 
60 lbs. to 75 lbs., with a shot charge of from 8 oz. to 
1 2 oz. ; and there are also heavier guns made varying 
from 100 lbs. up to 175 lbs. and 200 lbs. in weight, 
the largest of which would shoot 6 oz. of powder and 
2 lbs. to 2 J lbs. of shot. In a single-handed punt I 
have known fowlers who use a comparatively heavy 
gun up to 130 lbs. and 140 lbs. in weight where fowl 
are numerous and a heavy shot now and again obtain- 
able ; but these large guns are likely to upset the 
" trim " of a single-handed punt, unless the balance 
can be so regulated that the weight is evenly dis- 
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tributed without permitting the stock to come too 
far inboard and impede the fowler's movements. In 
the course of my punting experiences I have had in 
my possession and used three guns of different calibre. 
For my single-handed punt I used two muzzle- 
loaders weighing respectively 75 lbs. and 112 lbs., and 
in my double punt a breech-loader of 175 lbs., firing 
a charge of 6 oz. of powder and 2 lbs. of shot. With 
the muzzle-loaders I had two or three successful 
seasons in a single punt, and I also found the larger 
of these guns quite suitable for a single-handed punt. 
The great numbers of fowl, however, which I was in 
the habit of seeing at my fowling-grounds abroad 
ultimately necessitated the use of a double punt with 
the 175 lbs. breech-loader, and I found that this 
equipment answered admirably in every way. In 
sheltered harbours, where birds are scarce and much 
persecuted by other gunners, a small gun from 60 lbs. 
to 100 lbs. in a light single punt will give capital 
results, and is quite capable of killing thirty or forty 
wigeon and even more at a shot if the chance occurs. 
The fowler, moreover, with a gun of this description 
would not hesitate to fire at half-a-dozen fowl, if no 
better shot was obtainable. A small stanchion-gun, 
however, would be totally inadequate for service in 
localities where wild-fowl are abundant, as the fowler 
then requires a gun with greater range and spread 
when firing at large companies of birds. The punter 
who habitually fires long shots is the scourge of a 
fowling resort, and he does more to increase the 
shyness of the birds, and spoil the sport of the skilful 
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gunner, than might be imagined. Eighty yards is a 
fair range for a stanchion-gun, though from 60 to 
70 yards is better, and 50 better still. The true art 
of wild -fowling consists in getting well up to the 
fowl, not in pelting them with bullets at long range. 
A gun, therefore, which will carry its charge smartly 
and sweep the water at from 50 to 150 yards is all 
that is necessary for the most ambitious fowler. 
Amateur fowlers generally prefer a breech-loader, 
though as regards its shooting powers I think a strong 
well-bored muzzle-loader kills quite as well as the 
ordinary breech-loaders. Much depends, of course, 
on the regular and even boring of the gun. A 
cylinder barrel is far preferable to a choke-bore, as it 
gives a wider and more even spread to the shot and 
will kill many more fowl. A friend of mine, an 
eminent authority on wild -fowling, some time ago 
had an idea that a gun which could be built to shoot 
as close at 70 to 80 yards as the average cylinder 
does at 50 would be a decided improvement, for he 
had made extraordinary shot at fowl at close range 
when they were tightly packed and in a line in front 
1 of his gun. He argued, of course, that if such shots 
could be accomplished with a cylinder bore at 50 
yards, similar results should be obtained with a 
slightly choked gun at 80 yards, which is about the 
ordinary range within which fowlers may often 
approach fowl. My friend, however, has not put 
his theories to the test, so I cannot say what might 
be done with a gun of that description. Probably 
the best stanchion-gun ever invented is the modern 
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screw breech-loader, which is safe and simple in 
mechanism, easily loaded, and water-tight. Where 
geese and wigeon may sometimes be alternately the 
object of his stalk, it is a great convenience to be able 
to change the cartridge speedily, as two distinct sizes 
of shot are required for these fowl, and sometimes 
the fowler may have to change his cartridges several 
times a day — at least I have done so frequently. This 
is impossible, of course, with a muzzle-loader, unless 
the fowler runs his punt ashore and unloads his charge 
every time he wishes to try for different kinds of 
fowl which necessitate a change of the shot. 

And now as to the fowling punt. It is generally 
recognised that the punt should be suitable in every 
way to carry the gun, the punt and gun being, in fact, 
adapted to each other and the locality in which they 
are intended for service. A well-built gunning punt 
should possess qualities of speed, buoyancy, ease in 
steering, and propulsion, and should be as low in the 
water when gun, crew, and gear are aboard as is 
consistent with safety. The lower she lies in the 
water and the more shapely her outlines, the less 
visible she will be to fowl. Again, a long and 
moderately narrow punt is always faster, easier to 
propel, and holds her steerage way better in a wind 
than a short broad punt or a high-sided punt. The 
broad punt with the wind abeam frequently shows a 
tendency to fall away to leeward, whereas the narrower 
punt under such conditions, if the balance of the gun 
is properly adjusted, will turn her nose slightly up 
to the wind and facilitate propulsion. A perfectly- 
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equipped punt with its crew and gun should, in 
fact, take the water evenly from stem to stern, and 
the fowler can then work up to birds in comparative 
ease and comfort. The dimensions and methods of 
construction of punts are given in most works on 
wild -fowling, but those specified in Sir R. Payne- 
Gallwey's Letters to Toung Shooters may be safely 
relied upon to satisfy the requirements of any fowler. 
As an example of an excellent double-handed punt 
built for me to carry my 175 lb. gun in a locality 
where rough winds and loppy water were often 
experienced, I give the dimensions below : — 

DIMENSIONS 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

Total length (along deck) 21 5 Height of stem . o 6 

„ „ (on floor) . 20 10 „ „ stern . o 7 \ 

Extreme width of floor . 3 1 Length of foredeck 8 o 

„ „ deck . 38 „ „ aftdeck . 3 o 

Greatest width of cockpit . . ..25 
Each side flared out . .'"."•. . o 3 £ 
Round of deck at gunbeam . .03 

Spring in floor o ij 

Rake of stem o 3 

„ „ stern . . . . . .04 

Round of floor athwartships . , o oj 

The punt's gear comprises the following articles. 
Hand-paddles (for single-handed punts), wooden 
set poles of two lengths, and a gun-metal pronged 
set pole for punting over ice or sand. Oars, rowing 
spurs, gun rest, sculling crutch, ammunition box or 
bag, mud pattens for walking on soft oozes, shoulder- 
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gun, mast and small sprit sail, binoculars., and 
compass. 

The stanchion - gun rests along the foredeck 
balanced in a crutch attached to the centre of the 
face of the gunbeam, as the main beam of the fore- 
deck is usually called, and the muzzle is supported 
on the deck by a flat wooden gun rest with which 
the fowler raises or lowers the muzzle as may be 
necessary to aim at the birds. In adjusting the 
balance of the gun in the gun crutch, the muzzle 
should have an overbalance of about 8 lbs. as it lies 
on the rest, so that when firing at birds the gun 
remains steady. The recoil of the gun is usually 
absorbed by a rope breeching, roved through a hole 
in the stem block of the punt and looped with a 
spliced loop round the trunnions of the gun. This 
is the safest and most simple way of easing the 
recoil, and the gun throws the charge more accurately 
and smartly than with any other device. The punt 
and stanchion-gun, with the various fittings, being 
now ready for sea, the next question that arises is 
how the punt may be best worked when stalking 
fowl in the open on the shallows and also in deep 
water. Broadly speaking, the art of punting con- 
sists in the fowler's ability, firstly, whilst lying 
concealed on the floor of his punt, to stealthily and 
noiselessly propel her within gunshot of a company 
of fowl on water or mud ; and secondly, to so 
accurately judge his distance, aim and fire his gun 
as to bag the largest number of them, whether there 
be many or few birds to shoot at. In a single- 
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handed punt the fowler lies face downwards at full 
length, with his feet well under the afterdeck and 
his chest supported by a cushion, or perhaps a coat. 
Extending his arms through the openings in the 
wash-boards, he then propels the punt with short 
hand -paddles, one in each hand, by working them 
to and fro under water. When punting over the 
shallows he turns his paddle edgeways to the mud, 
and pushes the punt along until he draws within 
range of his birds. Then dropping his paddles, 
which are secured by cords to holes in the wash- 
boards, places his hand on the stock of his gun, 
takes aim, and fires. This is the system adopted 
by professional fowlers on the east coast of England, 
but I have never seen it in practice on the southern 
estuaries or harbours. During a long stalk in 
cold weather the fowler's hands sometimes become 
numbed when in perpetual contact with sea water, 
and there is, too, the risk, after dropping the 
paddles, that the punt may drift away with the 
wind from the direction of the fowl and thus expose 
him broadside to their eyes. Personally I have 
never "set" a punt up to birds in this way, as I 
have always found it quite easy to push her over 
the shallows with the "set pole" when lying flat 
on my chest and with my arms stretched through 
the open wash-boards, keeping it low down, well 
out of sight, and close to the surface of the water 
in taking each stroke. In the deep water and 
channels, by lying on my left side and sculling an 
oar in the starboard sculling crutch, the punt can 
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also be easily propelled. There are other methods 
too of working the punt, for some fowlers paddle a 
double-handed punt when lying on their backs at 
the bottom of the punt, with their heads resting on 
the fore part of the afterdeck. I have not tried this 
method, but in Holland, I understand, it is a common 
practice among fowlers. The secret of working the 
punt is to lie low, conceal every movement of the 
arms and shoulders as far as possible, and avoid all 
noise when going into birds, whilst, of course, carefully 
keeping the punt's head " dead on " to the fowl all 
the time. When sculling, perhaps, for half an hour 
against wind and tide, the fowler may feel the strain 
on his wrists and arms, but this disappears after a 
little practice when the muscles have become accus- 
tomed to the work. 

However skilfully the fowler may manoeuvre his 
punt, if he be unpractised in the methods of setting, 
aiming, and firing his gun, all his skill in stalking 
will be unavailing. Few fowlers can fire such an 
unwieldy weapon as a stanchion -gun from hand 
without the assistance of a gun rest, and it is, 
therefore, usual before approaching birds to "set" 
the gun at a certain elevation by lowering or raising 
the muzzle to a certain height, so that the shot 
will sweep everything before it at from 40 to over 
100 yards range. To do this the fowler lies down 
in his punt and takes a full sight at some object on 
the shore, say at from 70 to 80 yards' distance — 
which is an average range for shooting fowl — and 
marks the handle of the gun rest with a notch, 
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which indicates the exact position in which it should 
be for shooting. Then, when stalking these birds, 
if the sight bears on their heads he knows that he 
is within killing range. There is considerable 
difficulty, however, in judging distance accurately, 
when one is lying prone at the bottom of the punt. 
Generally, birds look much nearer on the water or 
mud than they really are, and when the excitement 
is at its highest pitch, at 100 yards they may often 
seem 30 or 40 yards nearer. Correct distance judg- 
ment can only be acquired by long practice, but if 
the sexes of the birds, their bright eyes, or the 
colouring of their feathers and the outlines of their 
wings and tails can be clearly distinguished, it is 
considered a fair indication that the birds are in 
shot. In taking a somewhat longer shot than usual, 
errors of judgment occur, more especially when a 
bright sun is shining, which is a most deceiving light 
in which to estimate distance. 

When approaching birds in position on ooze or 
water, the fowler should quickly decide as to how he 
will shoot at them, whether sitting or flying. His 
actions must be prompt and deliberate at that moment, 
for any hesitation would be fatal to success. There 
is, of course, less risk of missing a sitting shot if the 
fowl are stationary, and Jieither they nor the punt 
bobbing about in the water. At any distance up to 
70 yards the gun should be aimed at the heads 
of the middle birds of the pack when they are 
extended in a line or in a compact mass, and the 
lower pellets will kill the nearest birds as well. 
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A charge of shot from a stanchion-gun, however, 
nicely scattered among a pack of wigeon just as they 
spring aloft, will be far more effective, and will kill 
many more birds than if fired at them sitting, because 
every pellet has its billet, and but few are wasted. A 
flying shot, however, necessitates very accurate timing 
and a correct elevation of the gun. Should the trigger 
be pulled one second too late, the result may be a 
clean miss or, at most, the killing of one or two of 
the tail birds, which spring last of all. In shooting 
geese and other slow-rising fowl, it is best to fire at 
them about 6 or 8 feet up in the air, and if they 
spring in a cluster, the target is far larger and thicker. 
I have shot some thousands of brent with a stanchion- 
gun, but only very occasionally have I fired at them 
sitting. One day, however, when stalking about five 
hundred of these birds which lined the outside edge 
of some ooze banks whilst feeding, I could not resist 
the temptation of shooting at them as they sat. In 
front of me I saw a veritable forest of heads and long 
necks in a thick line, as they stood and gazed at me 
within about 50 yards range, presenting thus an ideal 
shot for a punt-gun. In this case I do not think I could 
have done better had I taken a flying shot, for I laid 
low forty-three of these grand fowl, of which thirty- 
three were killed on the spot. In loppy water, 
when the punt is dancing about on the wavelets, it is 
generally best to shoot as the fowl rise from water 
or mud, otherwise, if fired at them when sitting, the 
shot may be entrapped by the waves, and the fowler 
will fail to score. A flying shot indeed should 
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always be a "snap" shot at from 6 to 8 feet in 
the air, for after attaining this height the birds at once 
begin to separate to gain wing-room for themselves. 
A sitting shot on the water or mud must be made 
just as the fowls raise their heads and are in the act 
of stretching their necks to fly. Through the smoke 
of the gun after firing it often happens that the 
fowler can observe birds dropping out of the pack. 
Most of these will have been fatally struck when 
they had already sprung. Nothing but constant 
practice, however, and careful attention to the move- 
ments and positions of the fowl when stalking them, 
can make the fowler perfect in taking the fullest 
advantage of his opportunities. Every punter must 
remember instances of dismal failures, when he has 
clean missed the birds by shooting over them, or 
possibly has shot too late, and I think it very unlikely 
that these features will ever disappear from the many 
hazards of the sport. 

Experienced punters will have noticed that fowl, 
when feeding or resting on the flats, assume various 
shapes and positions according to their numbers. 
Sometimes they arrange themselves in a round patch 
on the low-lying muds, and may be approached easily 
from several points. At other times, during heavy 
storms, they shelter themselves under the ooze banks 
at low water, and thickly line the banks perhaps for a 
distance of 100 yards or more, some of them perhaps 
swimming in the creek, whilst others will be sitting 
on the sloping sides of the banks. In this case if 
the fowler can, by making a detour, work his punt up 
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to the end of the line from either side, he may be 
certain of raking their masses from end to end, and 
effecting one of the most brilliant shots obtainable 
with a punt-gun. Undoubtedly the heaviest shots 
I have ever made or heard of have been at close 
quarters, when fowl were in a line, or in a thick clump, 
like an island, sitting on a low-lying point of mud. 
Drifting birds rarely pack, but by lying in wait 
behind some rock or other hiding-place in the course 
they will take when floating down or up with the 
" ebb " or " flood " tide, they may often be cut off 
as they drift by in their restful and somnolent con- 
dition. On calm days chances of this kind do occur, 
and if the fowler is acquainted with their habits he 
may then follow them successfully. 

Punting is pursued both by night and day when 
the conditions are favourable and fowl are about, 
but it is by daylight that most fowlers prefer to 
follow the sport, as they can then see all that is going 
on around them, observe the actions and movements 
of the quarry, and enjoy the excitement right up to 
the moment of firing the gun and afterwards. Pro- 
fessional gunners, however, habitually punt by night, 
as they know that all the wigeon and ducks which 
frequent the bays and estuaries over which they 
shoot will then be at their feeding-grounds and will 
be more accessible. The day punter's prospects of 
sport on our coasts are not usually brilliant, unless 
the wigeon and ducks depart from their usual custom 
of going to sea at dawn and remain on the flats 
inside. Abroad at my fowling quarters I had brent 
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or wigeon in view all day and every day, no matter 
what the weather happened to be, and the only 
question was whether they would be in such a mood, 
or their vigilance so relaxed, that they would permit 
me to approach them. In calm weather, it is true, 
if they were disturbed by the presence of fishing 
boats or other intruders in their sanctuaries, they 
would betake themselves promptly to the coast and 
there remain until night, but under ordinary con- 
ditions they often rested or fed in the bays until the 
day was well advanced. On rough stormy days too 
they were not disposed to weather the elements at 
sea, and often stayed on the central oozes until the 
tide floated them off, thus affording me many oppor- 
tunities of circumventing them. It is a rule in 
nearly every wild -fowl locality that, if the tides 
are suitable, the best time for seeking a shot at 
wigeon is on the "flood" at dawn, for they are 
then generally sleepy after feeding through the night, 
and will sit well to a punt, as it is silently worked in 
to their position. On the " ebb," too, after a night 
spent without much food, owing to the tide having 
been high and their feeding-grounds covered, I have 
noticed that fowls are often very hungry, and hardly 
think about dangers as the time draws near for 
their breakfasts. How well do I remember that 
early morning in January of 1893, and the events 
that befell me in the chilly dawn of that day ! I had 
been called by my punter at five, and he reported a 
strong easterly wind blowing, with a slight fall of 
snow. Hastily pulling on my punting togs, I 
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swallowed a cup of hot chocolate, and out we went 
into the dark dreary world. The morning was 
bitterly cold, and a few flakes of snow alighted 
caressingly on my neck, which aroused me from my 
slumbrous state. A brisk walk of 200 yards along the 
shore to our moorings soon set the blood aglow, and 
we at once went afloat. There was at least an hour and 
a half before dawn, and the spring tide was running 
rapidly seawards. With a fair tide under us, a breeze 
down the bay, and our destination to leeward, we 
hoisted our sprit sail and were soon gaily bowling 
along over the lapping wavelets, which at times 
splashed up in our faces in icy sprays. Half an 
hour had passed when the outline of an island which 
lay in our course loomed up black, and as we 
entered the main channel leading shorewards we 
slackened our sheet to let the punt ride lightly over 
the breakers. We were now in the haunts of fowl, 
and the faint " crank cronk " of the brent out 
in the open were borne down to our ears. Skirting 
the island, we at length brought up on the outside 
rocks facing the bay, where we expected to find our 
quarry. The keen air brought tears to our eyes, and 
as we strained our eyes and ears in the direction 
whence we expected to hear the cries of the wigeon, 
a light suddenly shone out from a distant cottage, 
betokening that the world was again astir. Scarcely 
had we concealed our chilly bodies behind some 
rocks ashore to shelter us from the biting wind, 
when a crash of bird music startles us out of the 
surrounding darkness. Yes, there they are ! Close 
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to the highest point of the flats, at the entrance to 
the main channel, we seem to mentally locate these 
wigeon, and many hundreds of them apparently. 
As we listen attentively, the sentinel birds again 
give forth their shrill notes, which are answered by 
another chorus of voices from the rest. The wigeon 
were now all in a "chorus," and as we need no 
further information as to their whereabouts, we 
trudge back again along the shore to the punt, and 
in a few minutes all is ready for action. Lying 
down, we drifted down the creek, halting for a few 
minutes, however, to survey the position. By 
making a slight change in our plans we find that, 
by following the creek running parallel with the 
shore, we can strike a wider creek which should take 
us in shot of the wigeon. Under the influence of the 
" ebb " the shallows now commence to look " white," 
and if we hope to get on terms with the birds 
without being stranded on the mud no time must be 
lost. The shades of night and the high rocks were 
astern of us, and we faced the glimmering dawn in 
the light of which we expect to find the fowl. The 
strong tide now coming down calls for the use of the 
oars in order to keep the punt straight for crossing 
the entrance to the main channel. The corner of 
mud once made, however, the punt glides steadily 
along the slack water under the mud -banks, and 
nearer we creep to our quarry. A deadly stillness 
pervades the flats — not a sound of a wigeon can be 
heard — only a solitary curlew which we hear winging 
its way up the bay uttering its plaintive cry. Can 
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it be that all unknown to us the wigeon have flown 
and gone to sea ? ' Never ! we must have heard the 
roar of their wings when they jumped had this been 
so ! The question, however, is soon settled, for the 
flash of a flighter's gun lights up the horizon, and 
simultaneously up spring the wigeon, and, alas ! 
good - bye to our chance ! The air is thick with 
whistling and growling birds, and their angry notes 
show how they resent this disturbance. Our hopes 
sink to zero, though we can still hear them flying 
round the flats. Presently, to our relief and joy, 
they pitch again, and we can hear their bodies go 
splashing into the water by fifties and hundreds. In 
the grey light I can just make out the leading birds 
with my glass, looking as black as coots in the 
rippling channel, and swimming as fast as they can 
to the mud - banks, which are now just uncovered, 
the main pack following close behind. On such a 
cold morning they are hungry, and will sit thickly 
if we only give them time to collect. Poling the 
punt gently along, we at length get a good view of 
them. There they are hard at work with their bills 
tearing up the weed, and sitting as thick as hail on 
the mud. The loppy water in the creek unfortu- 
nately causes the punt to roll slightly, so I decide to 
take them on the wing. A few outside birds now 
fly up to join the main pack, and with palpitating 
hearts we watch them huddling together on the 
edge of the mud. Danger, however, is scented, 
their suspicions are aroused, and in a moment every 
neck is stretched. Up they spring with thunderous 
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roar of wings, and our two pounds of BB goes 
crash into the middle of the pack ! Scores of 
them seem to drop on the mud, whilst others hover 
for a moment in the air and fall headlong into the 
creek. It is indeed a stirring scene, and in breath- 
less excitement we at once take to our oars to cut off 
the cripples, which are swimming and diving away 
from us in all directions to evade capture. Bang ! 
bang ! goes my cripple-stopper, as fast as I can load, 
here, there, and everywhere, each shot laying low a 
victim. On with the mud pattens, for there are 
several lively cripples still on the mud. Splashing 
over the oozes I go. One female wigeon stretches 
her neck out and lies flat on the mud, hoping that 
she may escape our notice. But we are aware of 
these tricks, for we know that she can fly. Up she 
springs in alarm like a rocket, only to fall directly to 
my gun. At length, after half-an-hour's hard work 
of tramping about, the dead birds and cripples are all 
gathered, and perspiring, and wet through, we make 
for the shore with our pile. What a lovely show 
they make when laid out on the shore ! Seventy- 
one of them, all wigeon but two, those are pintails. 
Well-earned are our birds too, when we remember 
how long and patiently we have awaited this chance 
to get at them. It is now broad daylight, and with 
contented minds we row briskly homewards, observ- 
ing the long lines of wigeon and ducks which stretch 
across the sky as they pass on their way to sea to 
spend the day. 

Another favourable moment to seek for a shot by 
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day is at twilight, if the fowl chance to be on their 
feeding-grounds and the flood tide about to cover 
the flats. By stalking them with the shades of night 
astern, whilst the birds are clearly distinguishable 
under the glimmering light in the sky, the fowler's 
punt is shadowed by the loom of coming darkness. 
' Possibly, too, he may have some other favouring 
advantage to shield his punt from their view, in the 
shape of the dark exposed mud or of a solitary island 
which throws a long shade over the water. Under 
these circumstances the keen-sighted fowl will often 
be unable to detect the narrow streak which his punt 
forms on the water until it is too late for their 
escape. I have succeeded in making many shots at 
such times and under such conditions, but there is 
one drawback to guard against when shooting wigeon 
by twilight, namely, that this is the usual hour of 
their flight, and unless the fowler is on the spot in 
good time, they will be flying off in small lots in 
all directions, and the company will soon have 
become entirely dispersed. This has occurred to me 
on one or two occasions when returning to my 
quarters in the early evening. 

Wild -fowl are undoubtedly affected by the 
influences of weather, and certain winds seem to 
make them very restless. Northerly and easterly 
wind do not appear to have this effect, but the 
southerly and westerly breezes, with occasional rain- 
storms, certainly do, and I have observed this on 
many days when I have been punting. In fact, I 
usually made it a practice to lie down and " set " to 
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fowl at a much longer distance from them in that 
type of weather. The question often arises as to 
when the fowler should conceal himself for the 
purpose of stalking his birds. Having regard to the 
long distance at which a fowler can be observed 
when rowing or paddling his punt in the open, I 
have often thought that we do not commence to 
stalk our birds at sufficiently long range, for when 
once the fowl have noticed any movement in their 
vicinity, they never fail to keep an eye in the direction 
whence they expect the danger to appear. How- 
ever, of course circumstances alter cases, and in some 
localities, where there is plenty of shelter and back- 
ground, it may not be necessary to make such long 
stalks. In the case of brent geese, however, I was 
always particularly careful to lie down and " set " to 
them before they had any opportunity of noticing 
my movements in the far distance. 

Geese are always very wild and inaccessible in 
stormy wet weather, probably on account of the 
discomfort they undergo, when the wind lifts their 
long loose feathers and the raindrops penetrate to 
their skins. On foggy days, however, they usually 
have the sagacity to leave the bays and tidal estuaries 
and fly to the coast before the fog becomes too 
thick, and they remain there until it has cleared. 
Should they stay inside the bays, however, the fowler 
may often have a chance of shooting them, as they 
seem bewildered and lost. They are usually cunning 
enough to remain silent, and are therefore more 
difficult to find in a fog, though now and again, if 
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the fowler listens attentively, he will hear the sentinel 
birds give utterance to a faint, stifled note. The 
punt, if they notice it, appears no doubt to their 
eyes like a barge on the water in foggy weather, and 
the geese look like swans to the fowler, so it is most 
desirable that the fog should be thick enough to 
conceal their view of the punt until drawing within 
range of them. I have made several good shots at 
both brent geese and wigeon on a foggy day, par- 
ticularly one at the latter birds of 85, but it is 
almost impossible to discover their whereabouts, 
unless one happens to be cruising in the vicinity 
where they are reposing and one hears their cries. 
There is something strangely fascinating, however, 
about shooting in a fog, provided the fowler knows 
his bearings. Birds of the wildest and most 
suspicious nature often come drifting alongside the 
punt perfectly unconsciously and seemingly utterly 
oblivious of their situation. 

In hard winters fowl often visit the tidal bays and 
estuaries in vast numbers, and I have once or twice 
in my life seen the flats of my fowling quarters 
abroad simply swarming with geese, wigeon, ducks, 
teal, and all kinds of fowl. To give some idea of 
what sport the fowler may have when ice and snow 
have invaded the haunts of fowl, I have extracted the 
following notes from my diary for the season 
1892-93 :— 

December 31, 1892. — Day fine; bitter wind from east. 
Mud frozen up and huge packs of ice-floes close along shore. 
Out before low water. Masses of duck, teal, geese, wigeon, 
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and pochard here and there seeking shelter under the ooze 
banks from the heavy wind. " Set " down to a fine lot of 
ducks, but not being well together, gave them up. Large 
pack of wigeon stretched out along the line of the main 
channel tempted us ; got to about 70 yards and fired, 
amassing 38. Sea very rough for gathering cripples. Night 
too rough for shooting. 

January 1, 1893. — Afloat at dawn on the "ebb." Large 
quantity of ice lying close in shore, but we could not get 
through. Strong breeze from east. Day fine and bright. 
Masses of birds everywhere. Through lack of water and 
constant struggles with ice-floes, too late for a shot at a big 
pack of wigeon, but by making a detour later, fired and 
bagged 28. On the flood tide shot at a small bunch of 
ducks and bagged 12. Calm all night. Moon one day off 
the full. Afloat at 7 o'clock. Fired at a fine company 
of wigeon 200 yards to windward of some small patches of 
rocks and bagged 51. Home and in bed 11 o'clock. Bag 
for day 89. 

January 2. — Hard frost all night ; morning quite calm. 
Afloat on the " ebb " 8.30. Owing to arrival of fishing boats 
in our bay, determined to try a large bay two miles down 
the gulf. Went ashore on the island there. A large com- 
pany of wigeon close in on the flats under the shore of 
another island. Set down, with the gun astern, and bagged 
49. On the way home fell in with another lot of wigeon, 
fired, and retrieved 29, nearly half we shot at. In many 
instances to-day fowl were sitting on the ice, and we could 
not have gathered them had we succeeded in killing any, 
for the ice was too thin to bear one's weight and too thick 
to force the punt through. Bag 78. 

January 4. — Dead calm after hoar frost \ weather bright 
and sunny. Afloat at 10.30. Fishing boats disturbing 
fowl. Got 30 wigeon and a mallard for a water shot when 
birds were adrift at high tide. Subsequently rowed over to 
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a big bay below. Masses of wigeon and brent on the edge 
of the flats. Waited for low water. Set to the fowl. Geese 
sprang up without driving away the wigeon. Fired and 
bagged 74 wigeon. Night unpropitious. Bag for day 104. 

January 5. — When firing at wigeon yesterday, punt 
evidently ashore. 

January 6. — Stern block broken with recoil of gun. 
Punt under repairs. 

January 7. — Afloat again. Strong wind from S.E. ; 
barometer falling ; ice giving. Tried the ducks, but they 
were again too scattered for a shot. Got two small shots 
at wigeon of 24 and 21 respectively. Bag for day 45. 

January 8. — Heavy rain all night. Ice giving ; wind 
S.S.E. moderate. Plenty of fowl about. Setting to a big 
pack of wigeon, when a gull dashed down and drove them 
up. Shot from a fishing boat drove up a big lot of 
wigeon which came subsequently and pitched on muds near 
us. l< Set " down under cover of twilight and bagged 70 
of them. Home at 7 p.m. 

During this season of 1892-93 sport was excep- 
tionally good, although the hard frost experienced 
in December and January did not last long. 

According to my diary, the total bag amounted 
to 2061 birds, of which 630 were brent geese, 
1 307 wigeon, 40 wild duck, 1 teal, 1 pochard, and 
" various.'* 

The heaviest shot at geese realised 43, the two 
best at wigeon 89 and 85 respectively, besides ten 
others exceeding 50 birds per shot. 

Although ill luck may, perhaps, attend the fowler's 
efforts by day, he has always a chance of retrieving 
his fortune by night, provided that the conditions 
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are favourable for punting. If there are many fowl 
in the locality, they will certainly be on the oozes at 
night, for that is the time when the wigeon and 
ducks chiefly feed, though, should they be unmolested, 
they often do so by day. Under cover of the dark- 
ness the wildest fowl are usually more accessible than 
in daylight, and the fowler can then steal upon them 
unseen and unsuspected. Soon after dusk "trip" 
after trip of wigeon, duck, and other fowl may be 
heard passing overhead from their diurnal resort 
on the coast to their favourite banks of ooze in the 
bays. At intervals, larger groups of fowl sweep 
over the darkening skies, uttering their cheery notes 
as they view once again below them their beloved 
haunts, and finally the main army arrives, and a 
continuous stream of birds may be heard rushing 
through the air for several minutes. A few small 
parties of late flying birds then bring up the rear. 
The time of flight in certain localities is subject to 
some modification, and on bright clear nights I have 
often heard birds flighting as. late as 9 o'clock. 
On arrival at their feeding -grounds the wigeon at 
once commence feeding if the mud -banks are un- 
covered, but as a rule they do not congregate in 
large numbers so early in the night. Wild ducks 
and teal generally feed by night in the vicinity of 
fresh water, if possible, and sit tucked away in the 
shady corners of the smaller bays until daylight 
appears. One of the chief difficulties which the 
fowler has to contend with at night lies in finding 
his birds and in locating their exact position. 
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Generally speaking, he is first attracted to the spot 
where the fowl are feeding by their cries, which are 
audible at a considerable distance on calm nights. 
Wigeon and duck are often noisy and loquacious 
when about to begin their meals, and also when the 
rising tide commences to flood their feeding-grounds 
and they collect over the high patches of mud to 
get the last mouthful of food. A trained ear, and 
an accurate knowledge of their haunts and habits, is 
thus an absolute necessity for the night punter, and 
he must ever be on the alert, for sometimes the 
faintest cry, or even the splashing of a single bird, 
may convey information of the utmost importance 
to his success. At times, too, wigeon and duck 
speak so little during the night that their where- 
abouts can only be discovered by the dabbling noises 
which they create with their bills when feeding on 
the sloppy ooze banks, to hear which the fowler must 
generally be lying within but a short distance of his 
quarry. I have observed that fowl are also excep- 
tionally silent on very bright calm moonlight nights. 
I suppose they can see and are in touch with each 
other, so that there is no reason for them to be 
calling so often. On nights, too, when a hoar-frost 
is falling, and everything seems supernaturally calm 
and quiet, fowl are restless as well as silent, only at 
odd intervals giving any sign of their presence. 

The fowler may have some doubts, when wigeon 
are not loquaciously disposed, and he cannot see them 
under the moon, whether there are few or many 
birds in the company which he intends to stalk. A 
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shrill, long-drawn note — " threel " — is the cry of the 
cock wigeon, and if often repeated indicates that he 
has but few comrades with him. The note of the hen 
is a kind of growl or " purre," and when frequently 
heard in conjunction with the more sibilant cries of 
the cock bird, it may be taken for granted that the 
company is a large one. Eventually, if he listens 
attentively, the wigeon will break out into a 
" chorus," and his doubts will then be set at rest. 
When stalking them, however, should their suspicions 
in any way be aroused, they suddenly become silent ; 
but if the chorus of voices commences again, the 
fowler may confidently push in for his shot. 

Favourable nights for punting are those when 
there is a half or three-quarter moon, low down and 
late, with a slight ripple on the water. A full moon 
high overhead on a calm night usually gives too 
much light, and the surroundings are too clearly 
visible for the fowler to work up to his birds under 
propitious conditions, though, with a dark ripple 
astern of him, his chances would be improved. 
Under a big moon there is practically no shade from 
which he can advance on his quarry, and his punt 
can easily be discerned by them at some distance. 
When the full moon is clouded over, however, this 
is often the very best opportunity for stalking birds 
at night, for the light is then evenly distributed all 
around, and he can choose any direction which suits 
him best for advancing to the attack. On bright 
starlight nights too, when there is no moon and the 
horizon is clear and without haze, he may approach 
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fowl closer perhaps than at any other time. I can 
recall to mind many occasions when I could certainly 
have almost touched birds had I been disposed to 
do so. Colonel Hawker says that bright starlight 
is the very best of all times for getting at birds, as 
the tide flows over the mud, and particularly if there 
is a slight breeze without wind enough to blacken 
the shallows. On the "ground ebb" the shallows 
become quite white, and the birds are easily dis- 
tinguishable. The same effect is produced also on 
the flood tide when the water flows over the mud- 
banks. Under the moonbeams birds are often visible 
on the water far away, and the fowler finds no 
difficulty in stalking them under those conditions. 
During foggy, hazy, or dark nights, however, it is 
useless to go afloat after fowl, as, in addition to the 
possibility of losing oneself in the darkness, there is 
the chance of being left high and dry on the oozes 
if the tide is " ebbing." 

I have one or two dire and dismal reminiscences 
of having passed the night out in a fog shivering in 
my punt, awaiting the flood tide to come and release 
me from my unfortunate position, and on one occasion, 
whilst fowling in a locality which was new to me, I 
was clad in only a light dinner suit and slippers when I 
went afloat ! This experience was due to the temerity 
of a friend who was dining aboard the fowling sloop 
with me, and was anxious to have his first experience 
in wild-fowl shooting! We were on deck after 
dinner, and hearing a large company of wigeon yelling 
like demons seemingly close to us, we put off in the 
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punt to try them. As it turned out, however, the 
fowl were actually a long way in shore, and by the 
time we reached them and had fired our shot a fog 
settled over the water, hid everything from view, and 
we were lost ! There are dangers too in night shoot- 
ing, especially in localities where fowlers are numerous. 
Once I was covered by the gun of a fowler who was 
actually "setting" up to the same pack ofwigeon 
which I was engaged in stalking from the opposite 
direction under the shade of the shore. Evidently 
he had not the remotest notion of my propinquity, 
though I could see him plainly in his punt. As he 
drew near I startled him by shouting in alarm, and 
he told me subsequently what a fright I had given 
him. I need hardly say that it was mutual ! The 
rules for night punting do not differ materially from, 
those which apply to day punting, for of course the 
fowler should take advantage when stalking birds of 
every little circumstance which may tell in his favour. 
He must always work his punt from the shade or 
from some background towards the light, and be 
cautious in making no sound which might tend to 
alarm the fowl, as they are quite as alert in hearing 
as in seeing. 

Although no doubt fowling by night is a some- 
what lonely and fatiguing pursuit, and moreover often 
a very cold one, it is under the moon and stars that 
the fowler may often get a good bag of birds, and he 
has then the best chance of studying their habits and 
demeanours under the most favourable and exciting 
conditions. 
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The fascination of the sport is no doubt difficult 
to understand for those whose minds dwell on the 
cold, the stress of weather, and the occasional blanks 
that have to be endured, but the interest and excite- 
ment are so keen that such drawbacks are soon 
forgotten ; and if any man persists in doubting that 
the sport has its attractions, I would only say to him, 
" Try it." 
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CHAPTER III 



WILD-FOWLING ON SHORE 
By Alex. J. Napier 

Although not so exciting as wild-fowling afloat, a 
great deal of sport and a great deal of pleasure may 
be had wild-fowling ashore, especially for those who 
have not the time, means, and nerve which are 
necessary to make wild-fowling afloat successful. I 
have many a time been asked, on returning from a 
long tramp on the saltings, tired, wet, muddy, and 
with an empty bag, " What on earth can you see in it ? 
What's the pleasure ? Why do you go ? " Under the 
circumstances, perhaps the question is justified and 
somewhat difficult to answer. But, on the other hand, 
when one returns, perhaps wet, muddy, and tired, 
but with a full bag, having had excellent sport, what 
pleasure there is in the thought of having been able 
to circumvent the wily fowl ! One of the great charms 
of wild-fowling is, I think, its uncertainty, the variety 
of sport one meets with, and the fact that to be really 
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successful the skill and craft of the sportsman is 
tested to the utmost. 

Then for the naturalist sportsman there is a great 
charm in watching and studying the habits of the 
various fowl one comes in contact with, and in obtain- 
ing occasionally a rare visitor to add to his collection. 

My experience of wild-fowling has been gained 
chiefly on the east coast, and I do not suppose there 
is any better district in the country for indulging in 
the sport. It is not, of course, what it used to be 
years ago, when I first entered the lists as a wild- 
fowler. Then there were comparatively few gentlemen 
wild-fowlers — the sport was chiefly in the hands of 
professional gunners, who shot for the pot and made 
a fair living at it, never disturbing the marsh or firing 
a shot unless something were to be gained. Now it 
is very different — every young fellow home from 
school, young fellows out of shops, and also all the 
idle hands in our sea-port towns, where fowl abound, 
seem to carry a gun of sorts. The consequence is that 
our estuaries and saltings are never quiet, and wild- 
fowl become scarcer and wilder every day. 

However, even now, the weather being favourable, 
good sport may at times be had. 

Some years ago a gendeman wrote pages and 
pages, week after week, in one of our leading sporting 
journals, singing the praises of wild-fowling, telling 
of marvellous bags to be made, recommending all the 
best places in the country, the guns to be used, etc. 

The result was marvellous, at any rate in the 
district where I lived, and where I am certain he 
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had never been. Gunners of all descriptions began 
to appear, bringing with them artillery enough to 
storm a town, 4 -bores, 8 -bores, 10 -bores, and 
ammunition enough to kill all the wild-fowl in the 
country. It was amusing to see some of these gentry 
start off in the morning, like greyhounds let loose 
from the slip, walking the saltings as if they expected 
wild-fowl to spring up from them like partridges out 
of a mangold field in September, shooting at any and 
every bird they saw and at any distance, scaring all 
the fowl off the marsh, and I suppose returning home 
perfectly satisfied, and doubtless still with the im- 
pression strong on them that they were wild-fowlers. 

About this time, when wild -fowling seemed to 
have reached a fever heat, owing to the glowing 
accounts I have before mentioned, I had an introduc- 
tion to two gentlemen, for whom I was asked to find 
what sport I could, and to take charge of them over 
the saltings near which I lived. I gladljr consented to 
do so, thinking that, of course, they knew something 
about the game. They asked me to dinner, and very 
pleasant fellows I found them. Very keen they 
seemed, but it gradually began to dawn on me that 
although, like Mr. Tupman of Pickwickian renown, 
they might have been out before, they knew little or 
nothing of the sport on which they were intent. 

We started the following day in company with 
my old friend and instructor in the art of wild- 
fowling — Frederick Barrett — of whom I shall have 
to speak later on. Those who have read Mr. 
C. J, Cornish's most charming litde book, Nights 
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with an Old Gunner, have already been introduced to 
him. We reached the saltings about 10 a.m. and 
then agreed to separate — Barrett taking charge of 
one of my friends, I the other. My companion, 
had, of all things in the world, a double 8-bore — 
a nice little weapon to go " mud-plumping " with in 
the month of September ; but he had read so much 
of what a lot of shot wild-fowl will carry away, and 
the difficulties in approaching them, that he thought 
it was essential to have a big gun. Well, we started 
off, and before long I sighted a flock of curlews 
sitting on the marsh near one of the main creeks. 
We immediately got into the creek and began 
stalking them, I leading the way. On looking round 
at my companion, I saw, to my horror, that he was 
following me with his beautiful 8 -bore pointed 
straight for the middle of my back ; not only that, 
but it was full cocked, and he had his finger on the 
trigger ! I remonstrated with him, and asked him to 
keep his gun clear of me. For a time he did so, but 
later on, on looking round again, I found it in the 
same position as before ; and my companion was 
evidently getting very excited as we neared the fowl, 
for his eyes looked to be starting out of his head. 
I could not stand it any longer, the strain was too 
much, so I jumped up and away went the curlews. 
My companion thought we ought to have fired — we 
were at least a hundred and fifty yards away. We 
then proceeded to get out of the creek, and just as 
we had succeeded in doing so, bang went the 8- 
bore into the mud, fortunately not in my direction. 
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My friend, apologising, said the trigger had caught 
the button of his coat. I thought I was in for a good 
thing, and mildly suggested that he should follow a 
certain creek some two hundred yards away and he 
would be sure of good sport. I breathed more freely 
when I had placed about a couple of hundred yards 
between us, and took care not to go any closer. It 
was amusing to see him blazing away at any and 
every bird, and at any distance. It would have taken 
a pom-pom to kill some of them ; however, there is 
nothing like faith in a gun, and I suppose he had 
perfect faith in his. He never killed a bird, but he 
told me with pride he had crippled a good many. 
We all met together on a seabank dividing the 
saltings from the fresh marshes, and were debating 
whether we should stop for flighting. My friend 
with the 8-bore was strongly in favour of stopping 
— I was not. He, however, very soon decided the 
matter, for, as we were talking, bang went his gun, 
within about a yard of Barrett's foot. We went 
home, and very pleased I was to get there, and shall 
not thank my friends for any more such introductions. 
I learnt afterwards that this was my friend's first 
attempt at shooting — it promised well. 

I will here mention another occasion on which my 
friend Barrett and myself had a very narrow escape. A 
young fellow with whom I became acquainted professed 
himself to be very fond of shooting, and expressed 
himself very anxious to go out on the saltings with 
me. We settled to go, and Barrett was to be our 
companion. Shortly after reaching the saltings, we 
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saw a flock of curlews flying straight in our direction. 
Into a creek we jumped, and Barrett, who was an 
expert at whistling birds, started calling. However, 
on this occasion it did not answer. They made off, 
and we raised ourselves from our crouching position. 
We were all almost touching each other, Barrett being 
on the left, I in the middle, and my friend on the 
right. As my friend on the right raised himself, he 
swung his gun round to the left, with his hand on 
the trigger, and just as the barrel came within a few 
inches of my stomach, off goes the gun — the charge 
passing between Barrett's body and his game-bag, 
singeing his coat, and striking the barrels of his gun 
the other side of him. Barrett fell back, and I thought 
he was dead ; however, we soon found that beyond 
" shock " there was not much the matter with him. 
I think it is almost needless to say that we went home 
and did not tempt providence any more that day. 

I have mentioned these two experiences — I could 
mention many more such — simply to show the class 
of sportsmen who, about this time, infested our 
saltings and estuaries. Thank goodness, they are 
fewer now. 

My readers, if I have any, may think that I am 
greedy and want all the fun to myself. It is not so. 
I am glad to hear of a good bag being made, or to 
meet a good sportsman and to hear that he has been 
successful. But it is very galling to have three or 
four of these so-called sportsmen quartered in one's 
pet district, shooting at everything, at any distance, 
scaring all the fowl off the marsh or shore, shooting 
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little or nothing worthy of shooting, making the 
locality, so far as wild-fowl is concerned, a perfect 
waste. And then to follow in the wake of these so- 
called sportsmen and find our estuaries and creeks 
strewn with the bodies of our beautiful summer 
visitors — the sea-swallows or terns — left as a monu- 
ment of their skill, I presume — easy victims even to 
the most inexperienced gunner, for they are very tame, 
and when one is shot others flock round to see what 
is the matter, and so become targets for the sports- 
man. I say, to one who loves to see these beautiful 
birds, to watch them in their breeding-haunts, to 
follow with the eye their graceful movements, as they 
skim over the water, suddenly becoming stationary, 
hovering like kestrels, darting down with the stoop 
of a peregrine and returning from the water with a 
sand-eel or some other small fry, and so away to 
their young — to see this useless butchery of these 
beautiful birds, which lend such a charm to our 
harbours on the east coast — for they are useless when 
shot — is still more galling. 

Thank goodness, owing to the wise action on the 
part of the County Council in many counties in 
extending the close time to 1st September, our 
beautiful visitors are now comparatively safe, as the 
bulk of them have left us before that date. And the 
protection has also been most beneficial to those 
shore birds which still remain to breed with us. The 
redshank, for instance, on the north Norfolk coast, 
has increased tenfold. He is a tiresome bird, always 
jumping out of a creek and shrieking murder, just 
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at the critical moment when one is approaching fowl 
more worthy of the gun ; still, how charming it is to 
watch him in his breeding-haunts and listen to his 
mellow notes ! We should be sorry if he became a 
scarce bird — a contingency which I think was quite 
possible, had it not been for the action of the County 
Councils in extending the close time, for on ist August 
the young could not take care of themselves — in 
fact, many could scarcely fly — and were shot down in 
a most merciless manner. Later in the year they 
give capital sport, and I do not know any bird harder 
to shoot than the redshank, he twists and turns so 
quickly. 

There are two classes of wild-fowling ashore — one 
confined to the privileged few, viz. on the inland 
marshes and waters, which are as strictly preserved 
as any partridge shooting, and rightly so. Then 
there are also our saltings, estuaries, and fore* 
shores, many of which are free to the public, and if 
they are not so, leave can generally be obtained to 
shoot over them. The former class of shooting can 
be carried on, of course, under much more favourable 
and comfortable conditions than the latter ; you can 
go when you like and return when you like, and are 
not bothered by other gunners. But to go in for 
shooting on our saltings you must go when the tide 
suits, and return when it will let you, and frequently 
will find your pet hunting-ground in possession of 
other sportsmen. But far more skill and knowledge 
of the habits of wild-fowl are required in the latter 
class of wild-fowling than in the former. 
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Now, how can one become a successful wild-fowler ? 
All the writing in the world will not make one ; one 
must more or less be born to it, and must spend 
months and years in studying the habits of the 
various fowl. At the same time, one may get 
some useful hints from the experiences of others, 
and for the instruction of the tyro I am going to 
endeavour to give a few such hints, based on my own 
experience. 

I remember once being at a political meeting in 
company with a labouring friend of mine — a very 
keen politician, but holding very opposite views to 
my own. He annoyed me very much by finding 
fault with one of the speakers, and I asked him why 
the dickens he didn't address the meeting himself. 
He replied, " Ah bor, I knows a lot, I do, but I 
can't put it together like some folks." I am in a 
very similar predicament. I have had over thirty 
years' experience of wild-fowling, but whether I can 
put it together is quite another matter. 

One of the first things a young sportsman must do 
to become successful is to spend a few days in making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the locality which 
he is going to sport in ; if on the saltings, to get a 
map in his mind of all the creeks and where they 
lead to ; to mark the safe places where they may be 
crossed, especially with a flowing tide. It is very 
awkward and uncomfortable, to say the least, and 
sometimes dangerous, to get surrounded by the tide, 
and have to wait, perhaps in a pouring rain or heavy 
snow, for about four or five hours, especially if one 
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does not know whether it will be a marsh tide and 
the whole of the saltings be covered. 

I have been in this predicament more than once, 
and it is by no means a pleasant sensation. Then 
the softs or bogs should be studied, for it is dangerous 
to get into them, especially at night, when one cannot 
well see what one is doing. I do not know of a great 
many, but I know of one or two awkward places. 
They are generally caused by the silting up of a 
creek owing to the flow of water being stopped at 
one end. They are very deceptive in appearance, 
looking so hard and firm. I once got set fast in one 
of these, and I may as well recount how I got out. 
I was walking along the edge of a creek, when I 
observed a flock of fowl of some sort coming towards 
me. I did not know exactly what they were. With- 
out a moment's thought, I jumped into the creek, and 
immediately found myself set fast, having sunk in the 
bog over my knees. Try as I would, I could not pull 
my legs out. The position was getting serious — the 
tide was flowing, and there was not a soul within 
miles of me. At last it struck me that if I took off 
my coat and spread it on the mud it might sufficiently 
bear my weight to enable me to pull my legs out. 
This was acted on at once, and to my great relief I 
found my legs gradually giving way, and out they 
came, but left my boots behind them buried in the 
mud. I scrambled on to the marsh as best I could, 
and a pretty pickle I looked, as may be imagined. 
The first thing to do was to get out my 
knife and scrape off the mud with which I was 
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covered. Having done this, I looked at my boots, 
or rather what was to be seen of them. I did not 
like the idea of leaving them, so I set to work and 
pulled armfuls of the Atriplex pedunculate — locally 
called crab-grass — with which the saltings on the 
east coast are covered, and which, I believe, is only 
to be found on the eastern shores of England, These 
I threw down on to the mud, about two feet apart, 
making a sort of mat, and gradually worked my way 
to my boots — they were indiarubber boots, reach- 
ing just above my knees — and after a severe struggle 
was fortunate enough to retrieve them. I passed 
some friends on the way home, and they said I looked 
a " beauty." I do not doubt it. I have heard of 
some places where it is necessary to wear mud shoes. 
My advice is, when this is necessary — stop at home 
or go elsewhere. 

Having gained a thorough knowledge of the 
district, the next thing is to study the habits of the 
various fowl to be met with : how the various winds 
affect their movements ; where they " knock " up 
with the tide ; their line of flight when washed off 
their feet ; mark the spots where shelter may be 
obtained, the sandbanks or binks where a hole 
may be dug with advantage — all this, and a great 
deal more, can only be learnt by careful personal 
observation. 

The best time, at any rate the most pleasant, for 
getting a knowledge of a district in which one 
intends wild-fowling is, I think, in September. How 
lovely the saltings are then, covered with the beautiful 
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sea-lavender ! Mr. Cornish, in his Nights with an 
Old Gunner, very aptly terms them the moorlands 
of the sea. I don't know how one may spend a 
more pleasant day than in the enjoyment of a tramp 
on the saltings on a fine day in September. The 
hum of the bees on the statice, the piping of the 
redshank, the distant call of the curlew, the flitting 
here and there of the sandpipers and dunlins, all lend 
a charm to one of the most beautiful gardens in 
Nature. 

But this is not wild-fowling, you will say. No, it 
is not ; it is only a little relaxation for one who is 
fond of Nature's beauties. But good sport may be 
had even at this season of the year. In fact, for the 
beginner there is no better time ; for the majority 
of the fowl are young, and therefore more easily 
circumvented. The great thing to do, on going to 
a place, is to get hold of a good professional gunner, 
pay him well, and learn everything you can from 
him as to the creeks, tides, fowl, etc. Do not go 
out at first so much for what you can get as for 
what you can learn from him ; that is to say, if it 
be your intention to shoot in the same district 
during the coming season. Many men come down 
and engage a professional quite regardless of the 
weather or any other conditions, pay him five shillings 
a day, and grumble a great deal because he has not 
found them a pound's worth of game, forgetting 
what a fool he would be to take them out for five 
shillings if he could go and earn a pound himself. 
They also forget that the professional no more than 
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anybody else can find the birds if they are not there. 
I have met scores of such grumblers. 

It is a very great help, if one is able, to whistle 
the fowl. I have not met a great many who can. 
Frederick Barrett, whom I have before mentioned, 
was an adept in this art. Curlews, knot, grey 
plover, golden plover, dunlins, and even ducks, I 
have seen him call as if bewitched. I have never met 
his equal as a wild-fowler. His knowledge of the 
district in which he carried on his profession was, 
and is still — for I am glad to say he is still to the 
fore — marvellous. The darkest night to him was as 
day : he never lost his way ; he could tell to almost 
a yard where the many winding creeks led to, and 
seemed to know every tussock on the saltings. His 
power of observation was wonderful. I remember 
once returning home in his company. We had been 
flighting on the saltings ; there was no moon, and it 
suddenly came on very dark and began to rain. 
Our way led along a seabank, and as we came 
opposite a certain mud -fiat he peeped over and 
called my attention to what looked like two lumps 
of mud. " Them lumps oughtn't to be there," he 
said, and up with gun and fired. Away went 
Barrett, and he presently returned with a couple of 
fine wild duck, remarking " that he had sucked the 
old beggars in this heat." I only mention this to 
show what a wonderful memory he had — he knew 
" them lumps " ought not to be there. 

I was about sixteen when I made his acquaint- 
ance. He taught me to shoot, and taught me 
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everything I know about wild-fowling, and I became 
so passionately fond of the sport that I could think 
of nothing else. I lived on the saltings or in a gun- 
punt. Barrett was generally my companion. Many 
and many a time have he and I sat out in a mud- 
hole from four o'clock in the afternoon until day- 
break next morning, while it was freezing sharp the 
whole time, sometimes snowing, and with very varied 
luck. Barrett was always in the most cheerful and 
hopeful spirits. We might have sat out all night and 
got little or nothing. He would always say, " Ah 
bor, we will wuk 'em to-morrow." And to-morrow 
was pretty sure to see us there. The greatest diffi- 
culty was to get him home. When once he got in 
a mud-hole, the difficulty was to get him out. His 
patience was inexhaustible. After sitting for perhaps 
two or three hours, with no sport, if one persuaded 
him to go home, he would always say, cc There you 
are, going away at the very best of the time ! " And 
then perhaps on our way home he would hear the 
" whew " of a wigeon outward bound, and would at 
once remark, « There you are— what did I tell you ? 
—here they come ! " and it would have taken very 
litde to make him turn back. He was very rarely 
despondent, but sometimes, when we had been 
sitting out half the night and got little or nothing, 
he would remark, « Look here, mate, if I had knowM 
what I knows now, when we started, I would have 
been alongside Kitty." Kitty was his wife. 

I was a very long time before I could learn to 
whistle. Barrett tried hard enough to teach me. I 
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everything I know about wild-fowling, and I became 
so passionately fond of the sport that I could think 
of nothing else. I lived on the saltings or in a gun- 
punt. Barrett was generally my companion. Many 
and many a time have he and I sat out in a mud- 
hole from four o'clock in the afternoon until day- 
break next morning, while it was freezing sharp the 
whole time, sometimes snowing, and with very varied 
luck. Barrett was always in the most cheerful and 
hopeful spirits. We might have sat out all night and 
got little or nothing. He would always say, " Ah 
bor, we will wuk 'em to-morrow." And to-morrow 
was pretty sure to see us there. The greatest diffi- 
culty was to get him home. When once he got in 
a mud-hole, the difficulty was to get him out. His 
patience was inexhaustible. After sitting for perhaps 
two or three hours, with no sport, if one persuaded 
him to go home, he would always say, " There you 
are, going away at the very best of the time ! " And 
then perhaps on our way home he would hear the 
" whew " of a wigeon outward bound, and would at 
once remark, " There you are — what did I tell you ? 
— here they come ! " and it would have taken very 
little to make him turn back. He was very rarely 
despondent, but sometimes, when we had been 
sitting out half the night and got little or nothing, 
he would remark, " Look here, mate, if I had know'd 
what I knows now, when we started, I would have 
been alongside Kitty." Kitty was his wife. 

I was a very long time before I could learn to 
whistle. Barrett tried hard enough to teach me. I 
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nearly blew all the breath out of my body in trying — 
got quite purple in the face at times ; but not a 
sound — at least not the right sound — would come. 
At last, quite unexpectedly, a note came. I shall 
not forget it, and I am sure nobody in my father's 
house forgot it either — for I was so terrified lest, 
having once got the whistle, I should forget it, that 
I whistled from morning till night, indoors and out 
of doors — whistled curlews and redshanks for the 
hour together. Was not I proud when I whistled 
my first curlew and brought him down with a flop 
on the mud. After a time I became fairly expert 
at it, but I could never come up to my instructor, 
Barrett. 

The weather, of course, influences the movements 
of all fowl more than anything ; the coarser and 
sharper the weather, the more fowl you will get. In 
a mild, open winter wild-fowling is a very hopeless 
business, but | as soon as the weather turns rough it 
is wonderful 'how the fowl appear, even if it be late 
in the season. By way of illustration I will give a 
reminiscence of the best day's wild-fowling I ever 
had. It was on 1 8th January 1 88 1. The winter had 
been very mild, and there had been no fowl about 
whatever, and I was feeling very despondent. The 
17th of January was, I remember, a Sunday, and I was 
sitting indoors reading, when my brother, who was 
also very keen, rushed into the room and said, " It's 
snowing." I jumped up and ran out, and sure 
enough we were in for a heavy fall of snow. I 
knew what this meant, viz. that the saltings would 
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be covered with fowl the next day. It was perfectly 
calm, not a breath of wind, and the great flakes of 
snow settled on the bushes and clung to them in the 
most loving manner. Arrangements had to be 
made for an early start in the morning. The tides 
were at " spring " — that is to say, the highest tides 
there are, always taking place at a full or new moon, 
and frequently covering the whole of the saltings. 
It was therefore necessary to engage a boat, so my 
brother and I started off to see old Barrett and make 
arrangements. 

We lived about two miles from a little town on 
the north Norfolk coast, abutting upon miles of 
saltings, interlaced with creeks, and miles of fore- 
shore beyond and adjoining the uplands — an ideal 
place for wild-fowl. As we neared the little town we 
could hear the cry of the curlew, knot, and godwit 
in the perfect stillness of the night, as they circled 
over the little town, attracted by its lights. I have 
frequently heard this on very dark nights, especially 
when a storm is brewing. 

A bright light shone from the window of old 
Barrett's domicile as we lifted the latch. There he 
was, as I expected, loading cartridges for all he was 
worth — not a very correct proceeding for the Sabbath, 
but, as he said, " the snow had come so unexpected 
like." I hope he will be forgiven. 

To cut matters short, it was decided we were to 
go, on the first of the flood, to a spot called the 
North-East Point ; this was a ridge of shingle or 
beach where holes could be dug, and which the fowl 
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always made for when washed off their legs from 
the outer binks or sandbanks. 

Punctually at five o'clock in the morning my 
brother and I started, for we had arranged to be at 
the boat at half-past five. But what a change had 
taken place since we went to bed ! The death-like 
calm had been superseded by a heavy gale from the 
north-east, bringing with it blinding sheets of hail 
and snow, and this we had to face the whole way to 
our rendezvous. I shall not easily forget that walk. 
In places the snow had drifted level with the top of 
the hedges, and the gale was so strong that it was at 
times almost impossible to get along. The conse- 
quence was we reached our destination about half an 
hour late, and, as the tide waits for nobody, it meant 
a good deal, and it meant a good deal to us that day. 

Barrett was tearing his hair, saying we had made 
a " mess of the job," but he was not ready himself 
— he never was. Just as we were leaving the door 
I heard him say, " Blame the thing ! " I asked what 
was the matter. He replied that he had made half a 
score of " kitridges ' ' for the " old greys. ' ' These were 
specially loaded — only a thin wad over the powder 
and as much BB shot as he could cram in — he was 
a great believer in plenty of shot. " Well, where 
arc they ? " I asked. " In the * buro,' " he replied, " and 
I can't find the key." Oh that " buro," how many 
times has that key been lost ! Everything he had in 
the world he crammed into this blessed " buro," and 
the key was never forthcoming. He goes to the 
stairs and in a meek voice calls out "Kitty" — he 
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stood in great awe of his wife. "Kitty," a little 
louder. " What is it ? " comes from above in not too 
amiable a voice. " Where is the key of the buro ? " 
says Barrett. "Baby had it in the cradle last night" 
is the reply, and there it was sure enough. 

At last off we started — my brother and I rowing, 
Barrett taking the helm. We had about a mile and a 
half to row. The gale was terrific, the hail and 
snow blinding, and even in the small creek in which 
we were, the wind being against the tide, there was 
quite a sea on and it washed over us repeatedly. 
Only the most enthusiastic wild-fowler would have 
persevered. As we laboured on, the streaks of 
dawn began to appear in the east. It was our object 
to be in our place at daybreak, and we had still a 
long way to go. The marsh on each side of us 
seemed to be alive with fowl, the green plover 
flying about us like bats. 

We had traversed about two-thirds of the distance 
from our destination when it became evident that 
we should be late — the tide would be falling long 
before we reached the spot for which we were 
bound — so Barrett decided to stop on a mud-bank 
covered with Suae da fruricosa, which makes a capital 
hiding-place. My brother and 1 decided to go on, 
and at last we reached the North-East Point, the 
place we were bound for, but, alas ! half an hour too 
late. The tide had fallen about a hundred and fifty 
yards from the beach, and our object had been to be 
there before high-water and catch the fowl as they 
flew along the edge of the tide. As it was, they 
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were flying in hundreds and thousands about a 
hundred yards out of shot, although some flocks of 
wild duck and wigeon diverted their course and 
kindly came over us, and we bagged a good many. 
But what should we have done, had we been in 
time ! I shall not forget the sight that presented 
itself to our view as day broke — even that was worth 
all the trouble we had been at, although it was 
terribly disappointing being late. For miles and miles 
the tide and foreshore was covered with duck and 
wigeon, and a never-ceasing stream kept flying along 
the edge of the tide, going westward. Thousands 
and thousands of knot, twisting and turning in the 
air, looking like a snow-cloud going through the 
evolutions of a skirt-dance. Brent geese, godwits, 
dunlins — in fact, the tide and foreshore was literally 
" smothered " with fowl of all sorts. Never before 
or since have I seen anything like it. It was of no 
use stopping where we were any longer, and we 
wanted our breakfast badly, so made tracks for the 
little town from whence we started, picking up 
Barrett on the way. We found he had not been 
idle, having got five or six duck and various plover. 
Having had our breakfast, off we started again, 
and remained out until about seven at night. I 
don't think I was ever out on such a bitter day, 
although I have had a fair experience. The snow 
and hail at times were blinding, and we had to 
shelter in the creeks as best we could. It would be 
useless to attempt to recount all the events of that 
day. We took up our positions in creeks where we 
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could get the best shelter, and in a line where the 
plover were drifting, and we certainly had our fill of 
shooting, for they never stopped coming ; but we 
shot very badly, and I think it was excusable con- 
sidering the weather, for at times my hands were so 
frozen that I didn't know whether I was pulling the 
trigger or not, and the blinding snow was very 
trying. However, we managed to get as many fowl 
as we could fairly stagger home with. The ducks 
kept out at sea until dusk, when we had some capital 
sport with them as they flighted over the saltings, 
but by that time we were pretty well used up and 
did not do justice to them. 

One incident of the day that I may mention was 
that I had a great chase after a rough-legged 
buzzard — a fine bird. He was sitting on the saltings 
with a wild duck in his talons, evidently with the 
intention of having a good meal. It was a " pricked " 
duck, of course, as a rough-legged buzzard could 
never take a sound wild duck. Although I am very 
much opposed to shooting a hawk of any kind, I was 
very anxious to get this bird with the duck in its claws 
as a specimen. But he was too wary. I followed 
him for more than a mile, creeping up the various 
creeks, and although I frequently got within sixty or 
seventy yards, I never could get near enough to 
make certain of him ; and at last he passed over a 
creek in which there was too much water for me to 
cross, so I had to give it up. 

He was, however, shot that afternoon by a young 
gunner with a crow-keeping* gun — the barrels tied 
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to the stock with string — an ignominious end for 
such a grand bird. I saw it afterwards — a fine male 
specimen. 

For weeks the snow and frost continued, and 
grand sport was to be had, until at last the duck and 
wigeon became so thin they were not worth shoot- 
ing, the plover had long since gone south, and the 
shore birds had almost all disappeared. The brent 
geese seemed the only birds able to stand the arctic 
weather, and even they were beginning to get very 
thin. I shall long remember the 18th January 1881 
as a red-letter day in my wild-fowling career. 

It is not possible to condense into a few pages 
the experience of over thirty years, but I will mention 
a few of the fowl which are common to our shores, 
and certain experiences in their pursuit. 

Migration sets in about the end of August and 
continues until the end of November, depending 
more or less on the weather. 

At the beginning of September flocks of curlew, 
knot, bar-tailed godwit, redshank, golden plover, 
green plover, and dunlins are to be met with, but 
are only the advance guard of the main body, which 
follows later on at the end of October and begin- 
ning of November. Small flocks of wigeon and 
teal may be met with in the middle of October, but 
the great body of both wigeon and " oversea " wild 
duck do not reach us until well on into November 
and even later ; in fact, in the district where I live, 
and where my experience has chiefly been gained, 
there are more wild duck and wigeon to be seen in 
vol. 11 1 
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the months of January and February than at any 
other time in the year. I have mentioned "over- 
sea " wild duck, because, of course, there are thousands 
of wild duck which breed in this country and draw 
into our inland waters early in August from the 
neighbourhood around. These, of course, are not 
migratory birds. Thefe is a great difference between 
our home-bred wild duck and our " oversea " friend 
— the former weighs sometimes half a pound more 
than the latter, and has altogether a more well-fed 
appearance. 

At the early part of September the curlew, knot, 
godwit, and golden plover are much easier of 
approach than at any other time in the year — in fact, 
I have known the knot so tame that almost the 
whole flock has been killed. On firing into a flock 
of these birds it is well not to run in too soon to 
pick up the slain, but to reload as quickly as you can, 
as the remainder of the flock frequently return and 
fly round their wounded companions, giving another 
easy chance. These early comers are generally young 
birds, showing the marvellous instinct of migration, 
which in the case of the knot guides them for the 
thousands of miles which separate their breeding- 
ground from our country. 

In November, when the main body appears, it is 
a very different state of affairs ; the old birds are 
there, and have not forgotten the lessons received in 
previous years. They are then very difficult to get 
at, and it requires a great deal of cunning and 
patience to circumvent them. 
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I know a spot on the north Norfolk coast which 
is visited by thousands and thousands of these birds. 
I have, without any exaggeration, seen acres of them, 
and when they rise they look like some huge cloud. 
To give some idea of their numbers, I may mention 
an instance which I know of, and which happened in 
the year 1900. A large flock of these birds were 
settled on a bink or ridge of shingle, driven up 
by the tide. At dusk they were " set to " by three 
punt -gunners, who, firing together, bagged 604. 
What they killed goodness knows, for of course 
scores must have gone away with the tide. I have 
myself killed twenty at a shot with an ordinary 
1 2-bore. 

There is very little to be done in the daytime 
with these large flocks — the larger the flock the 
more eyes there are to see one. I have occasionally 
had some sport on a windy day at the spot I have 
mentioned, in the company of three or four other 
guns, by forming a line and driving them off their 
feeding - grounds, then throwing up some sort of 
shelter with a spade, or taking advantage of a bit of 
wreck, and lying behind it awaiting their return 
against the wind. But it is very uncertain sport, 
and, to say the least, on a very windy day anything 
but comfortable. The best time to get them is at a 
" spring " tide, when the moon is at full, and they 
are washed off all the outer sands and binks, and are 
then obliged to come inshore. Then, if you have a 
shelter at the marsh-heads or on some prominent beach 
point, capital sport may at times be had, as they fly 
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along the edge of the tide. If you are able to imitate 
the call of the grey plovers, it is wonderful how they 
will answer to it. I imagine because the grey plover 
is such a wary bird that others always consider them- 
selves safe in the company of one. At any rate, you 
will generally see these large flocks of knot headed 
by two or three or more grey plover. The knot is 
a most excellent bird for the table. 

The curlew is a very wary bird at all times, but 
in September and October a certain amount of sport 
may be had with them, especially if one is able to 
whistle them. At this time of year they keep more 
to the saltings and meadows ; later on they congre- 
gate in large flocks at the edge of the sea, and as the 
tide flows, fly from one sand-bar or ridge of shingle to 
another. The great thing is to notice where they make 
for when driven from their last outer resting-place, and 
by digging a hole there, or taking advantage of some 
natural shelter, a few shots may be obtained at them ; 
but it is very uncertain sport. At some places there 
are certain sea-walls that they flight over when driven 
off their legs by the tide, but after they have been 
shot at a few times it becomes a hopeless sport. In 
September, if one has a thorough knowledge of the 
saltings and their various winding creeks, and where 
they lead to, it is not a difficult matter to stalk them ; 
and if, as I have said before, you are able to whistle 
them, so much the better. There are no doubt some 
of my readers who, having had to retrieve a broken- 
winged curlew, have heard the terrible outcry he 
makes on being approached. This is the cry one 
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must endeavour to imitate, and if there are curlew 
in hearing they are bound to come and see what is 
the matter. Barrett was an adept at this. I am 
not writing his biography, but I am obliged to make 
no little mention of him, as he is so mixed up in my 
wild-fowling career. Many and. many a time have 
he and I killed five and six out of a small flock of 
curlew at one stand. The great thing is to get well 
concealed in a creek or some other hiding-place, 
which from experience you know is somewhere in 
their line of flight, as they are driven in by the 
flowing tide ; then, as they pass by, if out of shot, 
set off whistling for all you are worth, at the same 
time waving your cap just above your hiding-place. 
This they no doubt take for a crippled bird. Three 
and four times I have seen the same flock come 
round, leaving one or two of their number behind 
them each time. But of course it is not everybody 
who can whistle, and this only applies to the for- 
tunate few. After all, they are not much worth 
having when you have got them, although some 
people say they are very good cooked with port- 
wine sauce. I imagine the sauce is the best part 
of the dish. 

Golden plover and green plover provide excellent 
sport at times, especially when the first snow falls 
and they are driven from the uplands to the saltings. 
In September small flocks of golden plover may be 
met with, and they are then very tame. I know no 
bird that answers the whistle so readily as golden 
plover. Many a time have I called them, so that 
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they have settled within a few yards of me, and have 
felt some compunction at shooting them, they are 
such lovely birds and so confiding. Of course, later 
in the year they become much wilder. The best 
sport to be had with them is when a gale of wind is 
blowing, and they are " drifting." If you can hit 
the right spot, you may then have good sport, and it 
is not difficult to select your place. Where the first 
flock goes the others generally follow much in the 
same line, almost always with the wind on their 
beam. No fowl like flying before a gale of wind ; 
at least such is my experience. 

I remember last January four young sportsmen 
going out on some marshes close to where I live, and 
in less than two hours they had bagged thirty-four 
golden plover, and told me they ought to have got 
many more. Of course these marshes were strictly 
preserved, and the plover had been undisturbed for 
some time. If one wants to have good sport and 
get a good bag of plover — in fact, the same may be 
said of any wild-fowl — the great thing is to let them 
get a "say" or haunt. They are then not easily 
driven away. Of course this is only possible on 
inland marshes, which are preserved. Young sports- 
men generally make a great mistake ; they are so 
eager that so soon as they hear of a flock of plover 
frequenting a certain marsh, or a few wild duck or 
teal frequenting a certain water, away they go at 
them, and possibly may get a few. But had they 
left them alone for about a week or ten days, until 
they had got a regular " say," they would find their 
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numbers greatly added to ; not only that, they would 
find them much easier of approach, and not easy to 
drive away. If wild-fowl are shot at the moment 
they appear, they soon betake themselves to a place 
where they do not meet with such a warm reception. 

I have frequently adopted with considerable suc- 
cess a plan which I call "charming" the plover. 
When I see a flock of plover settled in the middle of 
a field, out of shot from any sheltered approach, I 
put my gun under my arm, my hands in my pockets, 
and begin to sing the " Farmer's Boy " or some 
other bucolic ditty, at the same time walking round 
the birds in a half-circle ; then turning back, gradu- 
ally drawing nearer and nearer, but trying to look 
as if the plover were the last thing in the world I 
had anything to do with. If they seem a little rest- 
less, ease off and try again. As I approach nearer 
to them I give up singing, and take to whistling 
some popular song. I don't wish my readers to 
suppose that it is my singing that charms the birds, 
for my sisters have always told me that I have a 
voice like a raven. Possibly it is the discord the 
plover like. At any rate, I have adopted this plan 
with great success, and advise my readers to try it. 
Of course there is the chance of being taken for an 
escaped lunatic, but one must risk something. 

Green plover also give very good sport at times, 
especially when driven from the uplands by snow. 
They then come down to the saltings in great 
numbers, but do not "drift" like their ^golden 
brethren, and it is not so easy to hit off their line of 
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flight. They simply go here, there, and everywhere 
— anywhere that the ground is clear of snow. 
However, as they are far more numerous than the 
golden plover, they generally afford plenty of shoot- 
ing. I rather think the best sport to be had with 
them is at dusk on a windy day, when they come 
down to the saltings in hundreds from the uplands to 
feed in the various pools and splashes left by the 
tide. To find out the best places, take a walk in 
the daytime, and you will then see by their drop- 
pings and by their footmarks on the mud where 
they have spent the previous night. They are quite 
certain to come again, and excellent sport they give. 
In fact, I do not know any more difficult shooting. 
They fly about like bats, twisting and turning in 
every direction, and it takes a very practised shot to 
render a good account of them. It is only when 
there is no moon that sport is to be had with them 
at dusk, unless, of course, the weather be very severe. 
On moonlight nights they remain upland until just 
as the moon is about to sink. Sport may also be 
had with them as they fly round the fallows at dusk, 
but they are generally in one big flock, which, if 
shot at, soon makes itself scarce. Digging a snug 
hole in the middle of a fallow is a good plan. 

Woodcock and snipe can scarcely be called wild- 
fowl. However, when a "passage" is on, which 
generally takes place from the middle of October to 
the middle of November, they are frequently to be 
met with all along our coasts. In fact, there is no 
telling where one may spring a woodcock. I have 
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known them in rabbit-holes, in old fish-baskets, in fact, 
anywhere that there is the least bit of shelter or hide 
to be obtained. They generally bring one's heart 
into one's mouth by springing up at the most unex- 
pected places. Alas ! they are becoming much scarcer 
than they used to be. The same may be said of 
snipe. The ground where I have known twenty or 
thirty couples killed in a day would not now, in the 
best of seasons, produce half-a-dozen couple. Of 
course, this is very much owing to the land being so 
much better drained' than it used to be. If one is 
lucky enough to fall in with a " wisp " of snipe on 
the saltings when they first arrive, capital sport may 
be had. I remember once being out just after day- 
break, when overhead I heard "scarp," "scarp," 
" scarp," and looking up, high in the air, I saw about 
fifty snipe, and suddenly they all tumbled to the 
ground as if shot, and scattered all over the marsh. 
Of course I was not long in following them, and 
simply had to kick them up. I bagged fifteen, and 
then ran short of cartridges. Moral, always take 
plenty of ammunition. 

The duck and goose tribe provide the best sport 
both ashore and afloat, but, except in very severe 
weather, little is to be done with them in the 
daytime. They therefore have to be followed at 
"flight" time — that is to say, either at dusk 
or just before daybreak. Evening "flighting" is 
always the best, as they then pass over in small 
numbers — a few at a time — on the way to their 
feeding-grounds. During the night they congre- 
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gate together and return in much larger flocks, 
therefore there are not so many shots to be obtained. 
" Flighting " consists in taking up a position either 
on a sea-wall or in a creek or some other hiding- 
place, where the fowl pass over to their feeding- 
grounds. A little experience will teach you the line 
they take. But to meet with any success, it is neces- 
sary that there should be a strong wind blowing 
against the fowl, except, of course, the weather be 
very severe. In still weather € * flighting " on a sea- 
wall is an utterly hopeless business, and it is far 
better to leave the fowl alone until a favourable 
opportunity occurs. But unfortunately this is never 
done. If there be a sea-wall where duck or geese 
" flight " over, there for a certainty every night 
during the winter you will find a certain number of 
gunners, although in nine nights out of ten there is 
no chance of getting anything. But the fowl get 
fired at all the same at any distance, and the conse- 
quence is that when a favourable opportunity does 
occur, they do not forget the place where they nightly 
receive a salute, and regulate their flight accordingly. 
Starlight nights are very bad for flighting. It is 
hard then to see the outline of the fowl. A windy 
night, with large billowy clouds about, is the best. 
Always try to get a good " hide," for it is a great 
thing to be able to fire at a duck or goose before 
they see you. They are then flying with their 
feathers loose. If they see you before you fire, they 
nip their feathers up, so that you have a compact 
breastplate of feathers to penetrate. One may easily 
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observe this in daylight. I have noticed the same 
peculiarity in wood-pigeons. Also, if they see you, 
they begin to rise at once, and it is possible that this 
may cause the contraction of the feathers. At any 
rate, I am certain that you may kill a goose or a 
duck at a much greater distance if you are able to 
shoot at them without their seeing you. 

Many people advocate the use of a heavy, large- 
bore gun for wild-fowl shooting. I do not, except 
under certain conditions, and these are when you are 
able to get a perfectly firm footing and are able to 
see the birds you are going to shoot at some time 
before they reach you, so that you have time to 
prepare. If you fire a large-bore gun, firing a heavy 
charge of powder and shot in a hurry, you may very 
likely have to visit the dentist next day. 

Years ago, when so much was written about these 
large-bore guns, and the absurd distance at which 
they were said to kill, I thought I would borrow 
one. This I did from a friend — a double 8-bore. 
Ducks of all sorts were then in the habit of " flight- 
ing " to and from an inland lake to the sea, passing 
over some sand-hills covered with marram on their 
way. So one afternoon I proceeded with my 8-bore 
to take up my position on the top of one of the 
highest sand-hills. Presently I saw about twenty 
ducks coming straight at me not more than five-and- 
twenty yards high. I got on my knees behind the 
sand-hill, and as they passed within about thirty 
yards, let fly. The result was that I found myself 
on my back at the bottom of the hill, and my gun 
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planted muzzle downwards in the sand, and never a 
duck had I touched. Of course this is no argument 
against the gun, but had I had my ordinary 12- 
bore, I should most likely have killed two or three, 
possibly more. It is necessary to be very quick at flight 
time, both morning and evening ; therefore I think 
the extra killing-power of the large-bore gun is more 
than counterbalanced by its unwieldiness. Another 
thing, I think, to be said against these very large guns 
is that, no matter in whose hands they are, in gentle 
or simple, they seem to justify the gunner in shooting 
at absurd and impossible distances. I should never 
advise the use of anything larger than a 10-bore. 

Should you be flighting on a sea-wall, be very 
careful to walk either at the very top or the bottom 
—don't walk so that your head shows just over the 
top. I have known several serious accidents happen 
through a man's head just showing over a sea-wall, 
and being taken for a goose or a duck. Query, was 
it thought to be a goose with four legs ? I think 
so. I will relate one instance in point that I well 
remember. 

I was loading my punt-gun, intending to have a 
shove round on the flood after the grey geese. The 
shot I was putting in were mould shot A's. A local 
gunner standing by, seeing the size of the shot, said 
he was going after the " old greys when the moon 
got up, and would I give him a few ? " I put my 
hand in the bag and gave him a handful. I little 
thought to what purpose they would be turned. 

On my return, I learned that my old friend 
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" Jimmy " had been shot for a goose by his cousin, 
to whom I had given the shot. He was not dead, 
but dangerously hurt. It seems that "Jimmy" too 
was out after the "old greys," and was walking 
backwards and forwards along a sea-wall, his head 
just showing over the top of the bank, his body being 
under the shadow. His cousin, coming along, caught 
sight of his head and let fly, taking it for a goose, as 
he said. (Hares, however, sometimes run along the 
top of these sea-walls!) Poor "Jimmy"! I went 
to see him next day, and a pitiful sight he looked — 
three A shot through his cheeks, one going clean 
through his tongue, several into his body, but, curi- 
ously enough, the one that troubled him most was 
through the calf of his leg. Poor old " Jimmy " is 
dead and gone. He never got over being taken for 
a goose. He kept a little public-house within a few 
yards of the saltings, and the bright light which 
showed from his little sanded kitchen was a beacon 
to many wending their weary way home in the dark. 
And then, when one reached the settle in front of his 
fire, after a long tramp, one called for a pint of his 
" best," and whilst drinking it, drank in the yarns of 
bygone days which he would tell. " How old Berry 
Thompson had killed on Black Knock twenty brent 
geese at one shot with his long single gun." " How 
he himself and * Skinney ' had fired into a bunch of 
c knot and things * and filled their two side-bags full, 
and scores had gone away with the tide." " How 
an old ' mallat * had come and cleaned itself between 
his feet when in a hole on Pool Stones." " How, 
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when he began gunning, they would never think of 
firing at ducks unless they could get two or three at 
a shot " — these and hundreds of other yarns he used 
to tell, and it was not the least pleasant time in a 
day's outing that was spent in his little kitchen. 
Poor old " Jimmy," it did one good to have half-an- 
hour with him, and he always had a cheering word 
to give when one was out of luck. 

This is only one of several cases in which I know 
of a man being shot for a goose or a duck. 

I know a certain sea-wall on the north Norfolk 
coast, where at times hundreds and thousands of 
duck flight over. When there is a north-east gale 
blowing, twenty to thirty gunners may be found 
under its lee, with guns of all sorts, 4-bores, 8- 
bores, guns as long as linen props, muskets, crow- 
keeping guns, the barrels fixed to the stock with a 
bit of tarred line or wire. I would not walk down 
that bank with my head showing over the top for a 
pension. If I did, I would take care to sing my 
loudest all the way, and I don't think that would 
save me. I remember once lying at a pit of water 
where some ducks had been rising. I pulled some 
marram and lay down by the edge. The sand-hills 
were about forty yards from me. After a time, no 
ducks coming, I got up and walked towards the hills. 
As I approached them I was surprised to see a man 
rise up with a large gun. I found he was one of the 
coastguards, an Irishman. " Begorrah, sir," he said, 
* I have been bearing on you awhile ; I thought you, 
was ducks, but couldn't quite make you out." It 
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seems he could see my water-boots showing against 
the water, and had been taking careful aim at them. 
It made one feel a bit creepy. 

The best way to go " flighting," to my mind, is 
to go to where the fowl feed. This, however, entails 
a good deal more trouble, and generally means a 
long walk. But the sport is much better as a rule. 
Of course these places have to be found out and 
examined. One may always tell if certain pits or 
splashes have been used the night before by the 
droppings, feathers, or footmarks, and it is quite easy 
to see where ducks have been " bibbling." If they 
have been undisturbed, they are pretty certain to come 
again the next night. 

The wigeon feed on the mud- flats which are 
covered with Zostcra marina or grass -wrack, the 
leaves of which they are very fond of. Mallard also 
frequent these mud-flats. They do not feed on the 
leaves, but search in the pools for the marine worms, 
etc., which are covered by the leaves of the Zostera. 

I have had capital sport by digging a hole on these 
mud-flats. A mud-hole does not sound very inviting, 
but it can be made very comfortable ; in fact, I have 
spent whole nights in them, in bitter frosty weather, 
and have experienced no discomfort. There is a 
great art in digging a gun-hole ; the great thing is 
to get a hole that does not leak, and to make it so 
that it cannot be seen. The ordinary gunner, who 
is generally a stupid fellow, throws up a sort of 
shelter which, in the moonlight, looks like a large 
boat ; consequently nothing goes near it. Not so 
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Barrett. He is the best hand at digging a hole I 
ever saw ; when he has done, I guarantee there is a 
dry, comfortable hole, as comfortable as an arm-chair, 
and almost invisible twenty yards away. Of course 
these holes, when finished, have to be lined with marram 
from the sand-hills, or with straw, and an india- 
rubber cushion on the top of this makes it still more 
comfortable. I do not expect everybody or anybody 
to be as mad as I have been, and spend whole nights 
in these holes, but many a pleasant hour may be spent 
there on a still frosty night. The *'slog" on the 
distant beach, the cries of the various fowl as they 
are driven up by the flowing tide, and perhaps the 
perfect loneliness, lend a charm ; and then suddenly 
there is a rush of wings, a number of splashes, and 
you see, settled in front of you, perhaps eight, ten, 
or more wigeon. Don't move for a minute or so, 
as a young hand is apt to. Sit perfectly still and 
they will run together, and you may get three or four 
with your first barrel. I will give the same advice 
that an old gunner once gave to me when I told him I 
thought it was unsportsmanlike to shoot a duck on 
the ground. He said, " Take my advice, guvenor, 
when ye get 'em on the ground, do ye keep 'em 
there." I have found this very sound counsel. 

If there be much drift-ice about, be careful not 
to walk into one of these mud-holes. The ice lodges 
on the top of them and they are then difficult to 
see. Whilst looking for a cripple, I once walked 
into one, and it is anything but pleasant when there 
is about fifteen degrees of frost. I had a walk of 
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1 t eight miles home, and what made it worse was that 

my brother and old Barrett stood and laughed 
at me. 

Shooting duck on the inland waters and marshes 
is a very different thing from shooting them on the 
saltings. Here they have probably been strictly 
preserved, and are much tamer, although, if shot at 
too much, they soon become wild. I have sometimes 
been asked the best way to increase a stock of wild 
duck. It is rather a difficult question to answer, 
but I think there is nothing like food. If you have 
an inland water, where a few ducks frequent, feed 
it well with barley, and don't go and shoot at the 
first lot of strangers you see. Leave them quite 
undisturbed until they have got thoroughly at home. 
They are quite certain to bring back more in then- 
company from the neighbouring marshes and ponds. 
It is a good thing to turn off a few hand -reared 
ducks. Do not pinion them — you want them to 
fly out and bring back others with them, which 
they are quite certain to do if well fed. Of course 
some may get shot, but that cannot be helped. I 
do not believe pinioned ducks are of any use to 
increase a stock. 

These inland lakes or waters should not be shot 
more than two, or at most three, times a year ; the 
fowl will not stand it. It is advisable always to 
pick a rough day. Shooting at " flight " time does 
no harm, provided you are sufficiently far away from 
the water. The best sport to be had with wild-duck 
"flighting" from inland waters is when they go 
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up to feed in the woods on acorns or beech-mast. 
There is nothing they are so fond of, and in a good 
acorn year they will be feeding all day, especially if 
there be a sharp frost or a little snow. The number 
of acorns a wild duck can get in its crop is astonish- 
ing. It is grand sport fetching these birds down as 
they fly over the tops of high beech or oak trees. 
I have known just on five hundred killed in this way 
in less than a fortnight, and, if I remember right, 
almost all by one gun. 

Flapper-shooting I look upon as poor sport, only 
fit for boys and young beginners. 

I may mention here an experience I had with 
pochard, whilst " flighting," in January 1902. My 
experience of shooting pochard does not amount to 
much. I have occasionally fallen in with a few in 
my gun-punt, but have not shot many " flighting." 
In company with a friend of mine, I went one 
evening of the said January to a reservoir where 
ducks from a large lake, which is strictly preserved, 
nightly came. We had killed eight mallard, and 
were just thinking of going home, when there was 
a rush of wings just over our heads, and about five- 
and-twenty ducks settled right in the middle of the 
reservoir. The reservoir was only forty yards 
across. They had no sooner settled than we pitched 
four barrels into them, but to our surprise not a 
single duck rose — it seemed as if they were paralysed. 
We loaded and fired as hard as we could, but in the 
uncertain light it was difficult to say whether we were 
firing at the dead, crippled, or sound ducks. After 
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a bit the few remaining ones rose and skimmed 
away over the paling of the reservoir, but in the 
dusk it was difficult to see them. We fired, between 
us, I think about sixteen shots, and when we walked 
round the edge of the reservoir we picked up fourteen 
pochard. To me this is quite a unique experience — 
I never knew ducks sit to be shot at in this way 
before. 

The grey geese are only common in two or three 
districts in this country — on the north Norfolk coast, 
between Brancaster and Blakeney Harbour. Huge 
flocks are to be seen during the winter months ; 
and in very boisterous and severe weather good sport 
is to be had with them. They are almost entirely 
of the pink-footed species, but bean geese and white- 
fronted are occasionally to be met with. Many are 
taken in the nets which are placed in long reaches on 
the high sands between Wells and Blakeney harbours. 

Brent geese, alas ! are becoming much scarcer, at 
any rate on the north Norfolk coast, where there 
used to be thousands. Now it would be difficult to 
see fifty. And can it be wondered at, when one 
reads in that most interesting book of Mr. Trevor 
Battye's Ice- Bound on Kolguev , his most graphic 
description of the taking of over 3000 brent geese 
at one drive into nets by the Samoyeds. Kolguev 
is a great breeding place of the brents, and if this 
sort of wholesale slaughter goes on every year, it 
is scarcely to be wondered at that they become 
scarcer in this country. They afford excellent sport 
at times in severe weather, but they are very wary 
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birds. When there is much drift-ice about I have 
found it a capital plan to gather some of the blocks, 
and make a shelter near some drain where the brents 
fly up as the tide flows. I never ate one, but am 
told they are all right so long as they are feeding 
on the Zostera marina, which they do on their first 
arrival, pulling up a whole bed by the roots in a 
very short time — I have no doubt much to the 
disgust of the wigeon in the neighbourhood. When 
they are feeding on the sea-moss or drift-weed the 
smell from them is horrid, and I have many times 
been inclined to throw them away. The celebrated 
Colonel Hawker, in his book on shooting, says, c< To 
kill brents, get out of sight in a small punt at low 
water." All I can say is that brent geese in his day 
must have been very different from what they are 
now, for they are very shy of a punt. 

There are, of course, many other wild-fowl which 
visit our shores, and which I have not space to deal 
with. For instance, the scaup duck, tufted duck, 
shoveler, pintail, dunlins, sanderlings, and many 
others. Dunlins make excellent sport for young 
beginners, and are fairly good eating. What dear 
little things sanderlings are, and how interesting it 
is to watch them as they chase each receding wave, 
picking up with lightning rapidity the small sea- 
worms, shrimps, and other Crustacea, and back again 
before the next wave can catch them ! 

In concluding these very crude remarks on wild- 
fowling ashore, I will venture to plead with the young 
sportsmen not to shoot just for shooting sake, but to 
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spare those birds which are useless . for the table, 
unless, of course, a specimen bird is wanted. I am 
sure that every real sportsman will agree with me, 
that the useless slaughter of many of our beautiful 
visitors reflects no credit on what is otherwise a 
manly sport. 

I am not a great believer in the use of dogs 
whilst shooting on the saltings in the daytime, 
although there are times when they would be very 
useful ; but their occasional use is more than counter- 
balanced by their being so constantly in the way 
when one wants to get quickly out of sight, and it is 
sufficiently difficult to hide one's own self from the 
sharp eyes of wild-fowl without also having to conceal 
a dog. When "flighting" at dusk or early morning, 
a good dog is naturally very useful, and for shooting 
on inland marshes and ponds is absolutely necessary. 
But good dogs are scarce and hard to get, and a dog 
that runs in and scampers all over the place the 
moment you fire is simply a nuisance. As far as 
my experience goes — to be paradoxical — the best 
breed of dogs for wild-fowling are dogs with no 
breeding at all — mongrels. They are far more 
resolute, far handier than the pure-bred ones, and as 
a rule will retrieve anything ; whereas a well-bred 
dog, although he may be excellent for game, fre- 
quently will not look at snipe or wild-fowl, and does 
not care for the water. I do not know anything 
more annoying than to shoot a snipe or a duck 
which falls over a ditch, across which you cannot 
pass, to send your dog over, and to see him turn the 
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get into them without being seen by any fowl that 
are on the water. Unless the gazes are a consider- 
able distance apart, they should be on the same side 
of the river, as otherwise the shooting would be 
hampered. If there are willows growing beside the 
gazes, they must be carefully trimmed, so that a clear 
space is left in front, but a good deal of covert left 
at the sides, or the ducks will see you as they fly up 
and down the stream. The fence helps to attract 
the fowl, as it not only shelters them from the wind, 
but prevents their being "stared at," which they parti- 
cularly dislike ; and if there are willows, so much the 
better, as the branches stretching out into the stream 
break the current and make comfortable resting- 
places for them. The usual plan is to have three 
sets of gazes, and each set is occupied twice during 
the day. Of course the length of the portions 
screened off and the distances apart vary considerably. 
Sometimes they are so near together that it is sur- 
prising the ducks are not put away from one set of 
gazes by the firing at the next, but if they are well 
out of sight they are not easily moved. Perhaps the 
best way of explaining the method is to describe a 
day's shooting. The guns, generally four or five, 
go down to within a few hundred yards of the first 
gazes. The host or keeper takes out his watch and 
says, " Are you ready to take the time ? " Then 
" Seven minutes from now." That is, that you are 
all to be in your allotted gazes in seven minutes, 
which is the time it will take the gun who has the 
one farthest off to reach it, and no shot must be fired 
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before the time is up. You walk off with your 
loader. Sometimes there are posts put in the 
meadows 100 yards from each gaze, and you wait 
there till one minute before time. Then you creep, 
watch in hand, towards your gaze ; ten seconds more 
and you are only five yards outside ; you wait a 
moment, then walk into the gaze, still crouching ; 
and if you are wise wait for some one else to fire the 
first shot, so that you at least cannot be blamed for 
spoiling the show. The moment the first shot goes 
you stand erect. Out fly some half-dozen mallard. 
You miss the first from shooting under him as he 
rises, kill the second, and then plaster two more that 
have only just risen, as they had to swim several 
yards to get clear of the willows ; then miss one and 
wound one rather far over towards the other side of 
the river. That is all for the moment, and you 
crouch down to wait for some flying round. How 
many shots are missed from not straightening oneself 
after one has been crouching to keep out of sight ! 
Try an imaginary shot crouching even slightly, and 
see how helpless you are. Here come two mallard ! 
How high are they ? A hundred and fifty feet ! 
They look tempting, but do not shoot. You are 
not very likely to kill one, and you will put all the 
ducks on the wing within a quarter of a mile up 
one storey higher, and spoil sport for the other guns. 
It requires a good deal of judgment and unselfish- 
ness to hold one's hand from these sky-high birds, 
but if you want to make a bag it must be done. A 
few more shots and the drive is over, as the fowl 
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are almost ail mallard and soon leave. Easy 
shooting you think it at present, and so it is, but, 
as Mesty said, " Stop a little ! " The picking-up 
men are coming up the river, two in a punt and 
one on each bank, with a retriever and gun, to 
stop the divers. You leave your gaze and meet 
the other guns again half a mile further up. 
Out come the watches : " Eleven minutes please, 
gentlemen." 

This time you get into your gaze a minute before 
time. Carefully you peep through a chink in the fir 
boughs, and your heart beats faster as you see over a 
hundred wigeon and teal scattered over the river, here 
some fifty yards wide. How disgusted you would be 
if they all rose before the time was up ! You pick out 
the thickest clump of wigeon, and the instant the first 
shot sounds, shoot at them sitting with your first 
barrel and flying with the second, and then for half- 
an-hour you have as fine a bit of shooting as any one 
can wish for — all heights, all angles, and all paces, for 
the wind is blowing hard up-stream. The willows 
hamper you a little, and you wish for eyes in the 
back of your head, for several times you hear a 
whistle of wings, and a single teal going 1 50 miles 
an hour down wind is past you and almost out of 
shot before you can snap one barrel at it. I know 
nothing more difficult than to kill one's second barrel 
out of a bunch of teal well on the wing. The first 
shot is more or less straight forward, but the moment 
that is fired the bunch bursts like a shell in all 
directions, some rising almost straight into the air at 
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marvellous speed, and you must be clever indeed if 
you can guess in what direction your second barrel 
is likely to be fired. The wigeon, as a rule, fly 
higher and rather more steadily, and are easier to 
deal with. One grasps some of the difficulty of the 
shooting by watching birds going to the other guns, 
and seeing how quickly they twist aside or upwards 
the instant they are shot at, and often even the 
moment the shooter begins to put his gun up. 
Here comes a single wigeon some 70 feet up ; just 
as you are going to pull, it does a switchback, shoot- 
ing down close to the surface of the river just in 
front of you, and up again at lightning speed. You 
miss both barrels, and are perhaps consoled by know- 
ing that you did not shoot anywhere near the bird, 
and that you could only have hit it by a fluke. It 
is very hard to say whether you should shoot at 
wounded ducks ; it is true, they may give a good 
deal of trouble in picking up, but, on the other hand, 
you may take ducks from the other guns by firing. 
It is best, at all events, not to fire unnecessary shots 
early in the rise. 

Again you move up the river, and this time you 
have to walk three-quarters of a mile, and the time 
given is sixteen minutes. You turn on to some 
wild heathy ground, with occasional patches of grass 
nibbled short by the rabbits, which look as if they 
ought to be golf greens, and then down again 
into the water meadows. When you get into your 
gaze you find it is placed in a long narrow osier 
bed opposite a wider reach of the river, so that 
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any bird flying up the opposite bank is a long way 
out. Here you get half-a-dozen shots at snipe. 
Some skimming over the river like swallows make 
very instructive shooting, as you can tell, by the strike 
of the pellets on the water, exactly where you put 
the middle of the charge. Some come over very 
high, and these, I think, are often missed by shooting 
too far in front of them. A snipe rises very quickly, 
and is going at his best pace before you can get your 
gun on to him, but I do not believe he ever flies any 
faster than he does when he is 20 yards from 
where he rose, and I have often noticed how long a 
rocketing snipe seems to be in coming to you, and 
how slowly he goes out of sight. This time some of 
the keepers have gone a mile up the river to drive 
down the coots that have been collecting there, and 
you presently see some black specks come sailing 
steadily down the valley at all heights — 50 feet, 100 
feet, 1 50 feet. You can either begin at the lowest 
and work up to the highest, or begin at the highest 
in the hope of hitting off the range at once ; but if 
you want to feel pleased with your shooting at the 
end of the drive, I advise the former course. Then 
comes lunch, and then the three beats over again, 
with, of course, fewer fowl. 

Such a day has many attractions : the chance of 
getting rare ducks, such as shoveler, pintail, golden- 
eye, etc. ; the uncertainty of the sport, for so much 
depends on the weather and the difficulty of the 
shooting. Contrary to general experience, the 
shooting at teal and wigeon — and they are the birds 
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that provide the best sport — is often more difficult 
on a still day than on a windy one, as the latter 
seems to steady them, and stop their turning and 
rising and dropping so quickly, and that is what 
really beats a good shot even when in form. To 
turn to individual days and bags, 800 ducks have 
been killed in four days' shooting, there being, of 
course, considerable intervals between the days to 
allow the ducks to settle in. Some years since, the 
late Mr. John Mills of Bisterne, with an 8-bore and 
a 1 2, in flood time killed 1 30 fowl to his own gun in 
a day, remaining the whole day in the same gaze. 
The most remarkable piece of shooting of this class, 
however, with which the writer is acquainted, was 
done three years ago at Avon Tyrrell, Lord Manners' 
place, close to the ford across which, according to 
tradition, Sir Walter Tyrrell fled after the murder of 
King Rufus. One of the guns went into the lowest 
gaze with 100 cartridges. In a very short time he 
had firfcd them all away, knocking down over 60 
ducks, and then had to stand in his gaze with two 
empty guns for half-an-hour, with swarms of ducks 
flying all round him. He told the writer he was 
sure he could have doubled his score if he had had 
enough cartridges. Ten days afterwards the writer 
went into the same gaze full of hope and loaded with 
cartridges. He came out of it having fired six shots. 
It is always rather an exciting moment when ap- 
proaching this particular gaze, as you have to cross 
some rather higher ground to get at it, and there are 
often flocks of fowl in full view of you in a kind of 
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lagoon at the ford. One hears them whistling and 
calling, and now and then a bunch will get up and 
fly round two or three times before settling again, 
and one nervously wonders if all the rest will join 
them and go away ; but perhaps they are used to 
seeing people moving about, as the river here is close 
to a high road and some cottages, and they seldom 
seem to leave till they are shot at. I am not one of 
those who have much faith in large shot for this kind 
of shooting, or indeed any kind except rabbits at 
short ranges. Of course, occasionally a big pellet 
may break a pinion or give a blow that will bring 
down a bird that would have gone on if hit by a 
smaller pellet ; but in these cases the bird would 
probably dive and give much trouble to recover, and 
particularly in the case of high shots overhead, when 
the neck and head are the only really vulnerable 
parts, and offer such a very small mark, the increased 
number of pellets in a charge of say No. 6 gives you 
a much better chance of hitting it. I remember a 
case in point, when a friend of mine, a first-rate shot, 
went over for a day's shooting in Perthshire. On 
arriving he found that, instead of shooting grouse, 
they were to drive capercailzie. The men in the 
house had been loading cartridges overnight with 
all kinds of weird charges — 50 grains of powder, shot 
as big as peas, etc. However, to their surprise his 
ordinary cartridges with No. 6 shot seemed to kill 
the capercailzie much cleaner and further off than all 
their fancy loads. 

The mode of shooting I have been describing 
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might, I think, be adopted in many other places with 
satisfactory results. As long as you can keep the 
water quiet — and the fencing in of the banks, which 
is not really an expensive business, to a great extent 
ensures this quiet — the ducks will come in and stay in. 
In the case of the Avon and Stour there is a great 
amount of food, and this largely helps to attract and 
keep the fowl ; but there are many other rivers and 
streams where the feeding is good, and it may be 
supplemented by artificial feeding, such as throwing 
acorns, of which the duck are particularly fond, into 
the water. In many cases I believe it would answer 
to keep a small piece of the river, say half a mile, as 
a sanctuary where no shot was to be fired. I have 
shot at a place in Suffolk where such a sanctuary was 
made, and the way the ducks used to flock into it, 
although there was a man walking up and down all 
the time to put them out, used to make one's mouth 
water. You cannot have many days — four or five a 
year at the outside — or you never get a really good 
bag, and, of course, you are very dependent on the 
weather, but when successful there is no better, and 
certainly no cheaper, sport. 



Note by the Editor 

The Hon. John Scott-Montagu has done a deal at Beaulieu 
to encourage the duck and increase their numbers, by taking 
advantage of every natural pit and depression and turning 
them into ponds, thus enlarging the inland water for the 
duck considerably. He has put many more screens for 
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approaching the ponds than there used to be. Finally, by 
the use of a motor to carry guns from one pond to another, 
he has much extended the possible shooting ground to be 
taken in during a day, and so has increased the annual bag of 
ducks very considerably. At Netherby Sir Richard Graham 
has proved that duck in great numbers can be got to do 
very well with very little water. It was naturally good 
wild -fowl ground, but by damming back a stream, and 
causing it to flow out into ponds, he has increased the water 
surface. But one of the chief discoveries of late years with 
regard to the rearing of half-wild duck is that they will 
thrive with very little water. It hardly is necessary to 
specify the way of making the reed shields that are com- 
monly put up for enabling the shooter to approach duck in 
the water. Their construction is well known. But a hint 
that is worth giving, just because its teaching is disregarded 
so often, is that here and there, at the most likely places for 
a shot, there should be made, besides the ordinary shield of 
reedwork set up to hide the gunner from duck in the water, 
a shelter to hide him also from duck coming the other way 
— a double shield, as it were, the edges of the short hinder 
shield, which should be of a concave shape, to allow the 
gunner comfortable room, coming close to the long front 
shield, leaving just room for a man to squeeze in, who will 
then be virtually hidden from all directions. When duck are 
fired at on the water, they will often come circling round, 
and give a flying shot to a gunner thus hidden, which he 
never would have got had the shield only been on one side 
of him. Not only so, but it often happens that, where there 
are several ponds or lakes, it is a good plan to send a gun to 
two or more of these, so that the duck may be kept moving 
from one to another ; and when this is done, it is, of course, 
necessary that the shooters should be hidden from duck 
coming down to the water as well as from duck flying up 
off it. ' After taking a shot at duck sitting in the water, it is 
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always well to make a rush for the cover of one of these 
shelters, which you may hope to reach, by crouching low, 
before the duck have risen high enough to see you, so as to 
be ready for them if they circle round. 
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CHAPTER V 



ARTIFICIAL REARING OF WILD DUCK 
By C. J. Cornish 

The Netherby System 

i 
Wild-duck rearing on a considerable scale has for 
some time been practised on various estates, notably 
on that of Sir Richard Graham in Cumberland. 
Ten thousand wild ducks have been reared at 
Netherby in one season. Only some two or three 
hundred ducks are kept to lay, which they do mainly 
in the woods. These eggs are taken up and reared 
under hens ; but the bulk are from eggs purchased, 
which come mainly from the distant counties of 
Hertfordshire and Norfolk — say from 7000 to 8000 
eggs. The rapid growth of the wild-duck-rearing 
industry may be gathered from these figures. The 
eggs are packed in hampers in hay, about 100 in 
each hamper. They travel well, probably because, 
unlike grouse eggs, they have a strong membrane 
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round the yolk. When they reach Netherby they 
are divided into three or four main sets, each under 
the charge of a different keeper and helper, and set 
under hens. Incubators have also been used, but as 
the ducklings have to be put under hens in any case 
later, nothing is saved in cost. This is the local 
experience. Elsewhere incubators on a small scale 
have been found useful for putting weak young birds 
into when first hatched. Each hen is given twelve 
eggs. They are set in sitting boxes of sixteen com- 
partments each, under cover. Before or while they 
are sitting a large grass field is selected, fenced in 
with wire to keep out foxes, and the coops to hold 
the 300 hens are set out. As fast as the little ducks 
hatch they are put into baskets, and they and their 
foster-mothers are taken to the duck-fields. Each 
coop has a shallow pan of water near it — the foolish 
custom of giving the little things almost no water is 
not followed — and the broods are fed at 7 a.m., 
10.30 a.m., 2 p.m., and 5.30 p.m. In three weeks 
they have grown to a fair size, and some pools are 
dug, only 8 feet or 10 feet across, and puddled with 
clay. Hundreds of young ducks crowd on to and 
around these puddles — if that is the proper diminutive 
for pool — swimming, washing, or standing on the 
banks. By this time their nocturnal proclivities are 
beginning to assert themselves, and on fine evenings 
they show some reluctance to retire for the night, 
and would rather stay out and hunt for slugs and 
worms. Up till then the hens are successful in 
calling them in at night ; later they have to be 
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picked up and put to bed, being put into any coop 
so long as the number ten is not exceeded, and the 
slide is then shut. Duck-meal, when they are quite 
young, and maize porridge mixed pretty dry, are 
their food ; later maize. Cold and wet seasons are 
not favourable, though they do not mind warm wet. 
A very dry year is unfavourable also. But the 
head keeper does not remember many bad seasons — 
a very excellent trait in head keepers. As compared 
with young pheasants, ducks " do " very well. They 
go ahead and go on. They have no delicacies nor 
dangerous periods. When about six weeks old the 
birds are moved from the duck-fields to the places 
which are to be their homes. Three of these homes 
are on the burns that run through the estate. One 
is almost in the centre of a wood, with wide rides 
leading from it. There is a pond of about two acres 
in an enclosure of the park below, but though they 
crowd down to this early in the morning, they are 
chased back to the great headquarters in the wood 
after daybreak. 

Wild-duck Rearing at Tring 

When the large reservoirs at Tring were made 
about a century ago, the sporting rights, by a wise 
foresight, were reserved to the owners of Tring Park. 
Wild ducks of various kinds steadily frequented them, 
and thirteen years ago artificial rearing was begun. 
The first sets of eggs were bought. Since then the 
eggs have been obtained on the spot. Some four acres 
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of sedge, rushy ground, and water is netted on the 
sides. Ducks and mallards are caught in a decoy 
trap, and after having their wings clipped, are turned 
out in this enclosure, where the wild mallards also 
visit them. In the pen the sexes are in the pro- 
portion of one drake to three ducks. The eggs 
laid are picked up and treated much as pheasants' 
eggs are. Thirteen are set under each hen, and 
are damped once a week with lukewarm water. 
In twenty-three or twenty-four days the ducklings 
hatch. Four u lots " are set, and as each " lot " 
comes off they are removed to the rearing -field, 
where the enclosures are made to keep the four sets 
of ducklings of different ages separate. They are 
fed at first on hard-boiled egg and bread crumbs 
mixed, with a little boiled rice, four times a day. 
Each coop has two little earthenware jars, one hold- 
ing water, the other food, and these are kept strictly 
clean. Later they are fed with game -meal, rice, 
" toppings," and graves. When six weeks old they 
are taken to the water-side and placed in an enclosure 
next to the water, to which they have access. 

When from ten weeks to three months old they 
fly. They are most satisfactory birds to rear. The 
hatch is about 90 per cent. They do not go wrong, 
or "go back" like pheasants, and when once well 
started give little trouble. In thirteen years there 
has been no " bad season." 

A constantly increasing number of owners of 
shooting estates fortunately seem to be becoming 
alive to the ease with which a stock of wild duck 
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may be raised, or an original stock largely augmented, 
by artificial rearing, and by encouragement given to 
chance visitors to remain ; and no doubt we are 
beginning to see the good result of this fostering 
care in an increased number of the fowl throughout 
the greater part of the kingdom, though at the same 
time there is reason to believe that we are not visited 
by the numbers from abroad that used to come to 
us before the human population was so numerous. 





CHAPTER VI 



THE HARE : NATURAL HISTORY 
By C. J. Cornish 

England is marked as a kind of zoological 
borderland by the north-western limits of dis- 
tribution of the common hare and the southernmost 
range of the red grouse. The latter shows the 
most southern survival of an arctic species, the 
former the furthest range north-west of a temperate 
species. 

The brown hare is not indigenous in Ireland, and 
was not until lately found in Sweden or Norway, 
though some have lately been imported there, 
neither is it native to North Russia. A few English 
hares have been introduced into the home park at 
Powerscourt and other places in Ireland, but they do 
not increase. Otherwise the blue or arctic hare is 
the representative of the race in Ireland. In the 
furthest regions of Caithness, on all the low grassy 
sides of the hills near Loch Calder, where the last 
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railway station but one in Scotland is placed, brown 
hares are very common, and also in the turnip fields. 
The blue hares mainly keep to the heather, but often 
on ground not any higher than that where the brown 
hares are found. This intermingling of the races is 
curious, yet they do not seem to interbreed. 

The following short description of the leading 
characteristics of the common hare is inserted because 
one or other feature may not be known to every 
reader. The inside of the mouth is hairy, the 
tongue and nose very thick. The upper lip is cleft 
to the nostrils, which seem to unite and to form a 
single opening. The eyes, which are very prominent, 
are furnished with a nictitating membrane which 
closes across the eye like a shutter drawn by a spring, 
and acts as a perfect cleaning apparatus for the eye- 
ball. The heart is large in proportion, and the 
ovaries are capable of " superfoetation " ; that is, 
unborn young in different stages of development 
are sometimes found in hares. It is somewhat 
remarkable, as showing the very close and early 
attention of mankind to the habits of the hare, that 
in the Mosaic law it is described as chewing the cud. 
It is not a ruminant, or furnished with a compound 
stomach. But it is the case that when a hare is 
sitting in her form she can bring up parts of her 
food and give it a second mastication. A beautiful 
variety of the common hare, in which black and 
white take the place of brown and fawn, is some- 
times seen, and perhaps might be propagated. 
Hare§ are very prolific, and though they have not 
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the fecundity of rabbits, their rate of increase, 
where properly preserved, is very high. They breed 
at eleven months, and produce from two to five 
leverets. In mild seasons these are sometimes born 
before the end of February, and young leverets are 
found as late as the end of September. The life of 
a hare is naturally at least twelve years, that being 
the age of one of the tame jack-hares kept by the 
poet Cowper, when it died from old age. 

Hares differ from all the other rodents by having 
two small rudimentary incisor teeth behind the two 
large front ones in the upper jaw. This is quite 
distinctive of hares, for every other species of rodent 
has but two upper incisors. These teeth are pos- 
sessed even by the diminutive little pikas or "calling" 
hares, which look more like guinea-pigs or marmots. 

Including the two found in our islands, there 
are in different parts of the world some thirty- 
five species, of which one, the polar hare, makes a 
burrow in the snow, like a rabbit. Captain Lyon 
noted that these hares used to come round his ship, 
when it was fast in the ice, and eat the tea-leaves 
thrown overboard by the men. There is only one 
hare in South America, but a species not unlike 
the brown hare is found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
But, speaking generally, they are inhabitants of 
temperate or northern regions. The polar hare is 
not the same animal as our " blue " hare. It remains 
white all the year round, and is larger, growing 
to a weight of 10 lbs. It is found almost as far 
north as man has penetrated, and has from seven to 
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eight young, whereas the brown and "blue*' hare 
never have more than five. 

Though many parts of England are absolutely 
denuded of hares, there are others where wiser 
counsels have prevailed. Thus in the north they are 
plentiful nearly all over the plain of Cheshire. They 
may be found close to the hideous " spoil heaps " of 
manufacturing places like Widnes, and near other 
large towns. Aintree itself is only a few miles from 
the outskirts of Liverpool. In the south the 
destruction and neglect of hares are far too general, 
yet even there there are estates on which they are 
still numerous. On the downs 200 hares are not 
infrequently shot in a day on some of the large 
Berkshire estates, and in Cambridgeshire last year 
1 1 00 were shot in a single day. In one wood 
between Wantage and Newbury 245 were shot 
in a day, and large bags are made at Netherby, 
and in Suffolk at Sudbourne, though on the latter 
estate they are mainly left for coursing. 

Probably the easiest places in which to watch the 
habits of hares are preserved salt marshes or fresh- 
water marshes. There they can be seen on the move 
from the sea walls or dykes with great ease, and 
for long distances. The most famous of these great 
haunts of hares are the marshes of Southminster, 
in Essex ; of ClifFe, on the Kent side ; and those 
of Sudbourne, between Aldborough and Hollesley. 
Probably there is nothing quite like these marshes, 
considered as hare preserves, in the south. They 
extend for some ten or eleven miles, all backed by 
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one great estate highly preserved, and continued by 
another, further south, that of Lord Rendlesham. 
The farmers are keen coursers, and consequently the 
supply of hares is almost unlimited. It is curious 
that both in these marshes and on the Berkshire 
Downs a serious epidemic took place among the 
hares in 1900 and 1901. At Sudbourne, during the 
coursing in the beginning of 1901, many dead hares 
were seen all over the marshes, and many more could 
not run. They appeared all to be suffering from 
enteritis. There was also a serious epidemic on the 
Lockinge estate in Berkshire. Yet the ground was 
in each case very healthy, and the season in no way 
severe or wet. At Sudbourne the hares generally 
came out into the paths to die. 

On salt marshes hares suffer severely in floods. 
When the phenomenal high tide of 1898 swept 
over the low-lying coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and almost drowned the people of Salthouse, who 
took refuge in the church, it broke over the 
King's marshes at Orford, which had been reclaimed 
since the reign of Henry II. Though not in the 
Sudbourne estate, these marshes, on the sea side of the 
river Ore, are well supplied with hares, which travel 
there from the great Orford shingle bank. Mr. 
Hunt, Secretary of the Orford Coursing Club, took a 
punt out and picked up forty drowned or drowning 
hares, and then, after landing the cargo of corpses, 
picked up nearly as many more on this one marsh. 

A curious fact in hare life is their exceeding fond- 
ness for sea-beaches, especially those on which certain 
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sea-plants grow. The favourite plant of all is a some- 
what rare one, the sea-pea {Lathyrus maritima), which 
grows on the shingles, and especially on pebble 
banks like that at Orford (which is nine miles long), 
and on the Chesil beach, and on others in Sussex and 
Devon. This pea sends down its root many feet 
into the shingles, and spreads like a mat of dark- 
green salty leaves over yards of stones. On Chesil 
beach the hares come down from the hills to eat 
this plant, and below Orford they actually swim the 
broad tidal river to get it. Thence they travel 
down the beach, and so reach the mainland near 
Aldborough. The only other vegetation is a thin 
dry grass in places, and sea -campion. Yet forty 
hares may be shot in a day, and often are, on this 
bed of stones, in excellent condition. 

When lying out in the fields, it would seem that 
even the sleeping senses of the hare are so much on the 
alert that it can wake up at the slightest indication 
of scent or sound. It does shut its eyes, as any one 
can see who keeps a tame one, but it never seems to 
lose the use of either nose or ears, any more than we 
when sleeping lose the sense of cold. Cattle are 
always supposed to dislike hares. This is quite 
true. If a few hares are lying on a meadow 
into which cows have been turned to graze, a 
hare, on the cow coming within a yard of it, 
will jump up with a kind of grunting squeak, 
and strike the cow on the nose with its fore- 
paws. In fact, hares, when they are not face to face 
with a dog, a man, or a stoat, are by no means 
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cowardly. The impulse of self-defence is implanted 
in them, though long persecution has taught them 
that, except in a few cases, they have too feeble powers 
to defend themselves successfully. The writer once 
saw a charming instance of the innate courage of 
the hare, the inherited instinct asserting itself before 
experience had shown that its efforts would be useless. 
When shooting a big turnip field near Woollcy 
Park in Berkshire, five little leverets were found. It 
was about the third week in September, and these 
were a very late litter. They were about the size of 
guinea-pigs. When the keeper lifted up one of the 
big turnip leaves with his stick to show them better, 
one little leveret hopped out from the group, and, 
sitting up, struck at the stick with its fore-paws, 
making a snuffling noise intended to be very alarm- 
ing. Each time the stick was presented the tiny 
leveret attacked it in the same way, returning each 
time to the family heap in which the others were 
lying. Leverets are the common prey of every 
kind of vermin. Cats, sparrow-hawks, brown owls, 
crows, probably magpies, stoats, weasels, and dogs, 
devour them. They are utterly unprotected, and 
until they are as large as a rabbit are easily caught 
even by a man. 

There is an old, and probably true, account of 
a doe hare following up a sparrow-hawk which was 
carrying a leveret low over the ground, and striking 
at it with its forefeet till the hawk dropped it. 
Whether hares ever carry their helpless young in their 
mouths to safer places, when the place where they lie 
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becomes unsafe, is not apparently known. But as 
rabbits will sometimes do this, it is probable that 
hares do so too. The best study of the domestic 
habits of hares yet written is from the pen of Cowper, 
the poet. Most people remember his epitaph on a 
hare, but the letter giving his observations of their 
habits is less well known. In a memorandum found 
among his papers is noted : iC Tuesday, March 9, 
1786. — This day died poor Puss, aged eleven years 
and eleven months. He died between twelve and 
one at noon, of mere old age, and apparently without 
pain." 

It is not every one who has kept a hare for twelve 
years all but a month, and seen it die a natural death. 
In his detailed account written to a naturalist of the 
day he says : Cc In the year 1 774, being much indisposed 
both in mind and body, incapable of diverting myself 
with either company or books, and yet in a condition 
which made some diversion necessary, I was glad of 
anything which would engage my attention without 
fatiguing it. The children of a neighbour of mine 
had a leveret given them for a plaything ; it was at 
that time about three months old. Understanding 
better how to tease it than how to feed it, they 
readily consented that their father should offer 
it for my acceptance. ... It was soon known that 
I was pleased with the present, and the conse- 
quence was that I was soon offered as many leverets 
as would have stocked a paddock. I undertook the 
care of three, which it is necessary that I should here 
distinguish by the names I gave them — Pusk, Tiney, 
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and Bess. Notwithstanding the two feminine appella- 
tives, I must inform you that they were all males. 
Immediately commencing carpenter, I built them 
houses to sleep in. Each had a separate apartment, 
so contrived that their ordure would drop through 
the bottom of it. An earthen pan placed under each 
received what fell, which being duly emptied and 
washed, they were thus kept perfectly sweet and 
clean. In the daytime they had the range of a hall. 
At night each retired to his own bed, never intruding 
into that of another. 

" Puss grew presently familiar, would leap into my 
lap, raise himself on his hind feet, and bite the hair 
from my temples. He would suffer me to take him 
up, and to carry him about in my arms, and has 
more than once fallen fast asleep on my knee. He 
was ill three days, during which I nursed him, kept 
him apart from his fellows, that they might not 
molest him (for, like many other wild animals, they 
persecute one of their own sick), and by constant 
care, and by trying him with numerous herbs, restored 
him to perfect health. No creature could be more 
grateful than my patient after his recovery ; a senti- 
ment which he most significantly expressed by 
licking my hand, first the back of it, then the palm, 
then every finger separately, then between all the 
fingers, as if anxious to leave no part of it unsaluted, 
a ceremony which he never performed but once again, 
and upon a similar occasion. Finding him extremely 
tractable, I made it my custom to carry him always 
after breakfast to the garden, where he hid himself 
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generally under the leaves of a cucumber vine, sleeping 
or chewing the cud" (this shows how keen was Cowper's 
observation) " till evening ; in the leaves also of that 
vine (cucumber) he found a favourite repast. I had 
not long habituated him to this taste of liberty before 
he began to be impatient for the return of the time 
when he might enjoy it. He would invite me to the 
garden by drumming on my knee, and by a look of 
such expression as it was impossible to misinterpret. 
If this rhetoric did not immediately succeed, he would 
take the skirt of my coat between his teeth, and pull 
with all his force. Thus Puss might be said to be 
perfectly tamed, the shyness of his nature was done 
away with, and, on the whole, he was happier in 
human society than when shut up with his natural 
companions." 

Hares appreciate quiet above all things, and quickly 
learn on what ground they will not be disturbed. 
To this they keep constantly, only shifting to avoid 
bad weather or wind. On dry frosty days they lie 
out on the fallow ; in wet weather they move into 
the woods to some extent ; and just after harvest, 
when driven from the corn-fields, they often lie for 
a week or two in the hedges, or in seed clover or 
turnips. They swim well, and can leap a drain twelve 
feet wide. The writer saw a hare break its back in 
taking a jump of this kind. It was being coursed, 
and alighted on a sloping bank, from which it fell 
back into the water just as the dogs leapt the dyke. 
The young are laid in a depression scratched in the 
ground, and are born covered with fur, unlike the 
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young rabbits, which are naked. They are suckled 
for a month, and then feed themselves. Before dusk 
the hares leave their forms to go to their feeding 
grounds, which are often at some little distance, 
should there happen to be a tempting field of young 
wheat or carrots or clover near. In spring, when 
they are not much disturbed, they may be seen feeding 
as early as 6.30 p.m. on the clover layers. In winter, 
if a heavy fall of snow comes, they allow it to cover 
them, but make two or three windows, or rather 
passages, to see out of and escape by. By walking 
along the crest of a hill on one side of a valley, the 
holes of these snowed-up hares may distinctly be seen 
on the other side. A few hares survive even close 
to London. A large paddock, on the other side of 
the Beverley Brook, near the Robin Hood gate of 
Richmond Park, holds a good number. Hares used, 
until lately, even to cross the bridge at Hammersmith, 
and to enter the market gardens of Fulham. What 
was probably the last of these hares was killed on a 
cricket ground in Hammersmith in 1892. They are 
very local in their habits, keeping to one field, and 
to special parts of it, for weeks at a time. This 
makes them much more easy to preserve than would 
otherwise be the case. Hare parks were ancient 
institutions, which are now forgotten except in name. 
But if owners of parks would regard these as possible 
hare preserves, they might always keep up a stock, 
even where the tenants do not co-operate. At 
Holkham the very large walled park holds most of 
the hares on the estate. In any case a park can be 
VOL. 11 m 
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made a home for hares, where they will increase to 
great numbers, are quite safe, and can always be killed 
when wanted. The common neglect to use parks for 
this purpose is difficult to understand in an age when 
game preservation is carried on so intelligently in 
most other respects, and when hares are often scarce. 

The Mountain or Blue Hare. — On most mountain- 
ous ground in Europe, such as the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the Caucasus, the Carpathians, and the hills of Northern 
Britain, and in Ireland, the blue hare takes the place 
of the brown species. In parts of Scotland, and of 
Ireland, where it is the only indigenous hare, it is 
also found on low ground, in the same way that 
grouse are. There it seems to be a relic of the old 
arctic fauna, and not to be peculiar to ground of a 
certain altitude. It extends across Northern Europe 
and Asia from Ireland to Japan. In the winter, if 
the climate is severe, its fur changes to a snow-white, 
except the tips of the ears, which are black. In 
Ireland, and in the more southern parts of its range, 
it keeps its dark tints in winter. Yet like the stoats, 
chance individuals will change to white. The number 
of leverets ranges from two to five, which are pro- 
duced at dates varying with the climate and situation, 
from April, or earlier, in Ireland, to June on the tops 
of some Scotch hills. 

The blue hare, like the ptarmigan, loves the hill- 
tops and rocky ground, and it is there that it is 
generally found in the greatest abundance. On the 
Scotch deer forests it is the main food of the eagle 
and of the mountain fox. It is smaller than the 
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brown species, the average weight being about 
6£ Jbs. The young of the blue hare is a most 
charming little creature, enveloped in a grey fluff of 
the very softest fur. Often when deer-stalking one 
comes across one of them crouching under a boulder, 
like a ball of grey wool, with ears laid flat back on 
the body, and apparently enjoying every confidence 
that one would not think of injuring such an en- 
gaging little baby. 
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THE HARE : ITS HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
By the Hon. Gerald Lascbllbs 

Of all animals which, whether in the East or the West, 
have been the means of providing sport for man, the 
hare perhaps may claim the first place. Very high 
did it rank, in ancient times, in the estimation of the 
principal sporting authorities — far, at any rate, before 
the fox, which, in these modern days, has completely 
ousted it from its pride of place in the opinion of 
hunting men. 

But in the Boke of St. Albans^ a.d. i486, in which 
the " lawes and termes " of venery are most strictly 
laid down, we read that 

Fowrc maner bestys of venery there arc : 

The first of them is the Hart, the seconde is the Hare, 

The Bore is oon of them, the Wolff, and not oon mo. 

Next, then, to the lordly red stag — even above the 
boar and the wolf — came the poor timid hare in the 
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estimation of those fathers of the chase whose lore is 
collected in the work above mentioned, commonly 
attributed to Dame Juliana Berners, Prioress of 
Sopwell. Indeed, the hare is classed among the nobler 
kinds of quarry, viz. the beasts of venery, and 
altogether above those lesser objects of pursuit, the 
" beasts of chase," which are thus defined — 

I shall yow tell which be bestys of enchace : 
Oon of them is the Bucke, another is the Doe, 
The Fox and the Martron and the wilde Roe. 

Why the hare, an animal so much smaller, and 
apparently so much less important, than some of those 
mentioned in the latter class should take such a high 
order of precedence is not very easy of discernment. 
But it would appear that in old times this poor little 
beast was supposed to be endowed with the most 
marvellous gifts, and even with powers of enchant- 
ment. Thus a little further on in the ancient book 
above quoted we find (speaking of the hare) that — 

That beest king shall be calde of all venery ; 
He is the mervellest beest that is in ony londe. 

No wonder, indeed, when he was credited even with 
the power of changing his sex at pleasure from time 
to time as the whim took him ! Still, apart from 
these powers akin to the black art, we find a hundred 
years later, in the work of Turberville, taken mainly 
from the earlier French work of Jacques de Fouillioux, 
that the hare maintained its pride of place as a beast 
of venery, and that the sport of hare hunting was 
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even more highly esteemed than any other, except 
the chase of the hart, as is exemplified in the rhyme 
which introduces the sport to the reader : 

I am the hare — a beast of little strength, 
Yet making sport, of love and gentle jests ; 
For running swift and holding out at length 
I beare the bell above all other beasts. 

And the "virtues and properties" of the hare 
are still very numerous, for " the hare hath a little 
bone in a joynt of her hinder leg called the styfling 
bone, which is very good for the colicke and the 
crampe . . . her skin burnt to powder ... is a 
souveraigne medicine to stanch blood. The hare 
first taught us the use of the hearbe called wyld 
succory, which is very excellent for those which are 
dispossed to be melancholicke. Shee herself is one 
of the most melancholicke beasts that is ; and to 
heal her own infirmities she goeth commonly to sit 
under that hearbe." No wonder, then, that the 
pursuit of so strange and " melancholicke " a beast, 
with so many and such varied attributes, had an 
attraction for our ancestors beyond that which might 
be expected to be ordinarily found in hare hunting 
pure and simple. 

Possibly also the chase of the hare was better 
suited to the class of hound and of horse which, if 
we may rely on the woodcuts illustrating the volumes 
from which we quote, found favour with our ancestors. 
Even their greyhounds seem to have been clumsy, 
heavy-shouldered creatures ; and as their best and 
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swiftest packs of hounds were no doubt reserved for 
the stag, the establishments of the second quality 
would hardly have been equal to the successful chase 
of the fox, but could, no doubt, show great sport 
with the hare, and enable her to "hold out at 
length " to a very considerable extent. 

Coursing and hunting were well known and popular 
sports, but we rarely meet with any account of taking 
the hare by means other than these. That the snare 
or noose is an engine of great antiquity is indisput- 
able, but in ancient days, as in these times, it seems 
to have been looked upon as a poaching instrument, 
and deemed unworthy to be referred to in works on 
venery. Shooting, of course, was unknown, except 
with the arrow ; and while the hare, once on its legs, 
was safe from that weapon, it would present so small 
a mark when crouched in its form, that it is not 
probable that the archer could often claim it as his 
victim. Nets, indeed, were used in sport so far 
back as the days of Arrian, but often more in the 
form of " toils " or large nets for taking animals of 
more importance than hares, except in the form of 
the purse net, or the shorter "toil," which the 
poacher nowadays runs across a gateway. The 
Greeks, however, according to Xenophon, were in 
the habit of using nets to aid their slow harriers, and 
directions for the proper carrying and setting of 
these nets form a considerable portion of his treatise 
on the proper carrying out of hare hunting as a 
" sport." With the progress of civilisation, and as 
the inventive genius of man obtained fuller scope, 
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more and more devices for the capture of wild 
animals came into use, the chief of which was, of 
course, the invention of gunpowder and the perfection 
of those wonderful achievements in the way of 
mechanism and workmanship — the modern fowling- 
piece and sporting rifle. It is the object of this 
treatise to deal with the various methods in which 
the taking of the hare, whether by means of modern 
inventions or by those known to the most ancient 
races of humanity, contributes to the sport of 
civilised man. 

The most ancient, as "well as the most enjoyable, 
form of sport, in which the taking of the hare is the 
object, is that of hunting her with a suitable pack of 
hounds. We have it on the authority of Mr. Beck- 
ford that "you are always certain of sport, and if 
you really love to see your hounds hunt, the hare, 
when properly hunted, will show you more of it than 
any other animal." It is then no wonder that in 
all ages hare hunting has been more universally 
popular amongst all classes of sportsmen, old and 
young, than any other form of the chase. As to 
its antiquity there can be no dispute. Xenophon, 
writing in 350 B.C., discourses at length of the 
pastime, and deals with it as an ancient sport, well 
established at that date. He even goes fully into 
the theory of scent, a question so difficult that a 
modern authority, Mr. Jorrocks, has dismissed it 
with the remark that nothing in the world is so 
unaccountable, except only the ways of the fair sex. 
Xenophon, however, tells us that "in the winter 
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there is none early in the morning when there is 
either a hoar or a hard frost. The hoar frost by 
its force contracts and contains all the warm particles 
in itself, and the harder frost congeals them. In 
these cases dogs with the most delicate noses cannot 
touch before the sun dispels them or the day is 
advanced, when the trail yields a scent as it evapor- 
ates. The trail is also spoiled by much dew, or by 
showers after a long drought, which, by extracting 
scents from the earth, hurt the scent until the ground 
is again dry. Rains and drizzling mists drown, and 
the heat of the moon at the full destroys it ; the 
trail is likewise then most irregular, for in the light 
they play together and throw themselves very differ- 
ently than when merely at feed. . . . The scent ot 
the hare going to her seat lasts longer than that ot 
her course when pursued. In going to her form she 
proceeds slowly and stops often, but her course when 
chased is performed running, therefore the ground 
is saturated with the one and not filled with the 
other/' Many writers in all times have discoursed 
upon the difficult problem of scent, the peculiarities 
of which seem often enough to be inexplicable. 
None, however, have dealt more fully with the 
matter than this, the most ancient writer of all, and 
it may be that some of our modern experts may be 
able to glean a "wrinkle" from even such musty 
records as the one I have quoted. 

Leaving the intricate problem of scent, which, 
after all, none of us will ever correctly solve, the 
next great point of difference among hare hunters is 
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that of the description of hound which they shall 
employ to carry out their sport. These may perhaps 
best be divided into— (i) The smart modern harrier, 
generally of pure foxhound blood and from the best 
and oldest strains of that breed — a beautiful creature, 
full of dash, drive, and good hunting qualities, but out 
of place, whatever its admirers may say, with only the 
poor timid hare in front of it. (2) The old southern 
hound, still to be found in Lancashire, in Kent, and 
hilly parts of the West Riding of Yorks ; these are 
largish hounds, running to 23 inches in height, with 
enormous ears, very throaty, frequently with good 
bone, always good hunters, and with magnificent 
tongues. Slow, line-hunting hounds are they, but 
not ill suited to hunting the hare, yet quite unable 
to burst her up in twenty minutes, as the dwarf fox- 
hounds do. (3) The old rough Welsh harrier, a 
dog of about 22 inches high, used in the Principality 
for hare and fox indiscriminately ; an animal with a 
beautiful tongue and unrivalled nose, but apt to be 
rather wild and unreliable. (4) What we may 
describe as the true harrier, a hound of about 18 
inches in height, with a genuine character of his own, 
somewhat of the appearance of the miniature fox- 
hound, especially in the case of the smarter bitches, 
but still unmistakably a genuine breed by itself. 

(5) The beagle, which may be described as a minia- 
ture variety of the harrier, generally used by those 
who hunt on foot, and capable of showing an 
immense variety of sport to a field of that description. 

(6) The basset hound, a French variety of foot 
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beagle, bred of large size as far as weight is con- 
cerned, and with a fine head, but with very crooked 
forelegs, which not only reduce his speed to a pace 
convenient to pedestrians, but also make him very 
clumsy and awkward in getting over any sort of 
country. 

From all these varieties of hound the sportsman 
will select that which is most suited to the country 
he lives in, and to the sport he desires to show. 
Any variety will give him sport. Some will afford, 
in proper hands, sport of the highest class. Yet in 
forming a pack, the words of Mr. Beckford may 
well be borne in mind, viz. that " it is a fault in a 
pack of harriers to go too fast, for a hare is a little 
timorpus animal that we cannot help feeling some 
compassion for even when we are pursuing her 
destruction ; we should give scope to all her little 
tricks, nor kill her foully and overmatched." 

The opposite in all respects to the modern dwarf 
foxhound harrier was to be found in the ancient 
" stop hounds," which must have been nearer akin 
to the modern basset. Probably the best account, 
from the point of view of a mere looker-on, is to be 
found in the Spec la tor y in the description of a day's 
sport with the hounds of that excellent knight Sir 
Roger de Coverley. Immense pains seem to have 
been taken in breeding these hounds, for the special 
qualities in which their owner rejoiced, viz. nose and 
tongue. He appears to have been " so nice in this 
particular, that a gentleman having made him a 
present of a very fine hound the other day, the 
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.knight returned it by the servant with a great 
many expressions of civility, but desired him to tell 
his master that the dog he had sent was indeed a 
most excellent bass, but that at present he only wanted 
a counter tenor " ! 

The control of the pack seems to have been 
marvellous, and to perfectly merit their title of " stop 
hounds," for after a most excellent description of a 
protracted run, Mr. Spectator says : " The hare was 
now quite spent, and almost within reach of her 
enemies, when the huntsman, getting forward, threw 
down his pole before the dogs. They were now 
within eight yards of that game which they had been 
pursuing for almost as many hours, yet on the signal 
before mentioned they all made a sudden stand, and 
though they continued opening as much as before, 
durst not attempt to pass beyond the pole. At the 
same time Sir Roger , rode forward, and, flighting, 
took up the hare in his arms." 

Such hounds as these must have exhibited marvellous 
good training and control, and much excellent slow 
hunting ; but I may safely say that they wjere devoid 
of all foxhound cross, or of any of the " dash " which 
is inseparable from that breed. Whatever strain of 
hounds be adopted, a man who really loves to see his 
hounds work can get more pleasure out of a pack of 
harriers than from any form of the chase. The shifts 
and devices of the hunted hare are very marvellous, 
and must be seen to be believed, while the patient 
unravelling by the hounds of the puzzle that she has 
set is most interesting to all lovers of hound work. 
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To quote again. Blome, an author writing about 
1710, says: "Some, when hunted, will swim over 
great pools or rivers ; others will put an exchange 
upon you by starting up a fresh hare out of her form, 
and sit in it herself. Sometimes they will double twenty 
or thirty times in about forty yards, forwards or back- 
wards over a brook, and sometimes they will rest 
themselves in the midst of the water upon weeds or 
bulrushes. Some hares are so cunning that upon 
hearing the noise of the huntsman's horn (although 
at a good distance) they will leave their form and take 
sanctuary upon some weeds or bulrushes in a river. 
Whoever hath hunted one and the same hare twice, 
and doth not kill her the third time, deserveth not 
the name of a huntsman, for generally they use the 
same sleights, doublings, and crossings." 

A word or two must be said for the foot beagle, 
for probably no form of hare hunting is so enthusi- 
astically followed, or affords so much enjoyment, as 
the pursuit of the hare on foot. I need hardly say 
that it is an amusement confined chiefly to the younger 
members of the sporting community, for there are 
not many among us who can run far with a burden 
of seven or eight lustra to carry, in addition to what- 
ever weight has been imposed by, let us hope, a life 
of prosperity and comfort. However sound the 
health may be, joints get stiff and activity passes 
away. The gate that a few years since it was a 
positive rest to swing over with one hand lightly 
resting on the top bar, now assumes the form of a 
step-ladder, placed at an inconvenient angle, which 
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must be slowly surmounted after the fashion of the 
treadmill ! while the low stiff fence with ditch beyond, 
that our juvenile compeers take almost in their stride, 
has to be burst through, with the certainty of catch- 
ing both feet in the ditch and losing the little wind 
we have left in a heavy fall. Yet if prudence has 
grown with increasing obesity, we may yet see many 
a merry hunt if we use brains instead of legs, and, 
giving careful consideration to the run of the hare, 
move from one eminence to another that may com- 
mand the chase, which is hardly likely to travel out 
of our hearing ; by this means, too, we shall get 
opportunities of not only watching the working of 
the hounds, but shall obtain many an interview with 
the hunted animal itself, and learn a lesson that may 
afterwards be of service in the pursuit of the chase. 
Marvellous are the shifts adopted, and very interest- 
ing is it to sit quietly on a gate and watch the little 
hounds try to unravel the puzzle that we have watched 
being set for them. Of course we are too good 
sportsmen to "give the hare away," or to breathe 
one word as to her final course, at any rate until the 
hounds and their huntsmen have exhausted their 
efforts and their science to solve the riddle for them- 
selves. Hollooing — prejudicial, and often fatal, to 
every kind of sport — is inadmissible here. There 
is no sport in lifting hounds from one upheld hat to 
the other, and any one can post himself where he can 
see the hare. On no account should the hounds be 
lifted, and if an unruly field will persist in exercising 
their voices and emulating the shrieks and hootings 
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of an assemblage of owls, our advice is to take the 
hounds to hunt in some other place, or if that gentle 
hint does not prevail — to their kennel. 

If properly followed, there is no more scientific 
form of hunting, or more sportsmanlike pursuit, 
than that of following foot beagles, and well advised 
indeed are the authorities in charge of our greatest 
public school in that they allow and encourage the 
maintenance of the little pack of beagles that have 
taught to so many an Etonian the rudiments of 
scientific hunting. 

In my opinion, the best hound for work of this 
kind is the old-fashioned English foot beagle, bred 
and selected with care, so that there may be a due 
proportion of straight legs and clean shoulders in the 
pack. The breed is by no means common now, but 
a good many are still kept for rabbiting purposes in 
the woodland counties of Sussex and Kent. Smooth 
beagles are generally in use, but in former days rough 
ones were often used. A little gem of this variety 
that the writer once chanced to see in Kent was one 
of the neatest little hounds that ever ran in a pack. 

Some sportsmen prefer the basset hound — a most 
charming variety of dog, with the handsomest of 
heads. Excepting, however, the one point of tongue, 
English beagles have the advantage in all other respects 
as far as the working of the pack is concerned. The 
cry of a pack of bassets is certainly very fine, and 
none who have not heard it would believe how deep 
and full is the note of this little hound. Even blood- 
hounds can hardly produce a finer chorus than that 
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which can be heard from a pack of bassets in full 
cry. They are low-scented hounds, and can puzzle 
out the coldest of lines. 

In other respects, however, they fail sadly. Their 
peculiar conformation is only suited to a very open 
country, as a very small obstacle will stop them, while 
in floundering in and out of wet ditches they get 
terribly cfrilled, especially when tired. This condi- 
tion they are apt to arrive at somewhat speedily, for 
crooked legs and long backs are not conducive to 
staying powers, and they are by nature somewhat 
delicate hounds. 

Still, an immense amount of fun may be got out 
of a pack of bassets, and they have the great advan- 
tage that they are not apt to run away from even 
the ordinary pedestrian ; and whether they or their 
English rivals are employed, there is no more healthy 
and invigorating pursuit to be found than the chase 
of the hare on foot, with a merry cry to lead 
the way. 

Next to hunting, coursing may perhaps be 
reckoned as the most ancient form of sport connected 
with the hare. Its earliest historian seems to have 
been Arrian or " the younger Xenophon," who wrote 
enthusiastically about coursing and greyhounds about 
a.d. 156. The sport seems to have been popular 
even in those days. Dame Juliana Berners, in the 
Boke of St. Albans y a.d. i486, treats of it at con- 
siderable length, and gives the famous scale of points 
of a greyhound that is so well known to coursers, 
commencing with the maxim that he is to be 
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"headed like a snake, and necked like a drake," 
etc. Again, in the ancient metrical Romance of 
Sir Eglanore the princess offers to her favourite the 
gift of a greyhound as a special mark of favour : — 

Syr, if yow be on hontyngc founde, 
I shall you gyve a good greyhounde 

That is as dunne as a doo. 
For as I am treue gentilwoman, 
There was never deer that he at ran 

That might escape him fro. 

So, on to the present day, in all the ancient and 
modern books of sport, coursing is one of the pas- 
times specially dealt with. In its more modern 
development — match coursing — the relative speed or 
excellence of the dogs matched against each other is 
the one point to be considered, as on that alone depends 
the loss or gain of the vast sums of money staked. 
Private coursing, except where dogs for public stakes 
are being tried, is almost extinct, as the taking of the 
hare is a mere " point," contributing but little towards 
the determination of the winner in a match course. 
Were betting to be abolished, match-coursing would, 
except in a very few instances, become extinct. It is 
as a means of gambling that it exists, and by that 
means alone retains its popularity. But there are 
still to be enjoyed occasional primitive days of 
coursing among the farmers in certain favoured 
localities, and very cheery, hearty gatherings they 
are. Such days I have taken part in, in years gone 
by, with very keen enjoyment. The greyhounds no 
doubt would cut but a sorry figure on the plains of 
VOL. 11 n 
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Altcar ; some too were not without a decided ten- 
dency to run cunning ; but as, first and foremost, 
the capture of the hare was the object aimed at, 
this disqualifying effect was rather highly esteemed ! 
What joyous shouts would proceed from Farmer 
Giles when his red dog decisively led Farmer Stubbs' 
famous old black bitch to the hare, and, though the 
judging of the course is left to the spectators, appa- 
rently gives her a decisive beating. Yet the defeated 
owner is pretty well consoled (no money passing 
over the event) by the fact that his old favourite was 
the one to pick up the hare cleverly at the finish, aye, 
and gallantly to retrieve it, thus saving her owner a 
considerable run after her ! Cheerful and harmoni- 
ous was our day's sport, over the quiet fallows and 
seed-fields, and in striking contrast to the roar of the 
crowd and yell of the book-makers as one crack after 
another 4< goes down " at one of the great meetings. 
And, oh, what a four o'clock dinner did we all finish 
up with in the afternoon, when pork pie succeeded 
roast goose, and apple dumplings of portentous size 
were washed down with good old home-brewed, as if 
nothing in the world were too tough to be assimilated 
by gastric juices fortified by such a tramp and such 
sport as we had enjoyed ! Yet, apart from the 
gambling element, there is something very fascinat- 
ing in the sight of a brace of really first-class dogs 
coursing a hare. The speed displayed in the run up, 
if the slip is a good long one, is something marvel- 
lous. Nothing alive can travel over the ground at 
the pace of a greyhound in first-class condition. 
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Then the cleverness with which a good dog sticks close 
to his hare through every turn and wrench, although 
travelling at such a terrific pace, is most interesting to 
watch, especially when the opportunity is given to mark 
the difference between dogs of the first class and those 
which are not quite in that category. Finally, the 
clever kill, to be compared to nothing else but a 
smart " catch at point " in the cricket field, cannot 
but impress a novice, even when hares are weak and 
trials short. But where, as at Ashdown and Ames- 
bury, the strong down hares continually run right 
away from the best of greyhounds, and when, after a 
prolonged course, the spectacle is afforded of both 
dogs lying down exhausted while the hare disappears 
over the sky-line of the down, none can say that 
the weaker animal is overmatched, or does not meet 
with fair play, and Somerville's tirade against the 

Mean, murderous coursing crew intent 
On blood and spoil 

seems sadly out of place amid surroundings like 
these. To tackle hares such as those of the downs 
successfully with dogs of one's own breeding, either 
matched against those of some other breeder or 
privately, away from all the turmoil of the crowd 
and the betting ring, is the acme of good sport, and 
it is to be regretted that in such form as this cours- 
ing is nowadays but seldom practised. 

There is a modern development of coursing to 
which I do not care to allude as a sport — viz. that of 
match coursing in enclosed parks. On the score of 
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cruelty I believe there is nothing to be said against it. 
A ready means of escape beneath a high paling is 
provided for the hare, and as, in the best managed 
establishments of the kind, the hares are in the habit 
of daily straying and feeding on both sides of the 
refuge, they know well how to make for it. In 
fact, the course is little more than a trial of speed in 
the run up, on which the spectators gamble, and 
after one or two turns the hare escapes and the 
course is over. But to the owners of hare coverts 
this form of sport, if it can be so termed, has an 
attractive side, for a live hare, delivered, is worth 
from twelve shillings to fifteen shillings. I say de- 
Ivueredy for this is a more difficult matter than would 
be supposed. In the first place, the time-honoured 
maxim applies of " first catch your hare " ; but this, 
if the coverts lend themselves well to the job, is not 
so very hard, with the aid of properly set long nets 
and beaters. But it is not so easy to take a hare out 
of the net and convey her to a hamper or cart with- 
out injuring her in the slightest degree, and when 
brought to the house, packing her for railway travel- 
ling needs a little consideration. Hares cannot be 
sent two or three together in one hamper, for they 
will fight in confinement to such an extent that not 
one will arrive uninjured at its destination. Nor 
must they be placed in any basket or box high 
enough for them to spring upwards, as by continu- 
ally doing this they will so injure themselves as to be 
useless for turning out. The very best way to travel 
hares is to have a large flat box made, about 12 
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inches high, divided into, say, twelve separate com- 
partments about 15 inches square, each with a 
separate door and with plenty of air-holes. In such a 
compartment as this each hare can crouch, as in her 
form, and turn comfortably round, while it cannot 
sit up nor leap so as to injure itself. Boxes such 
as these are easily made, and in them I have known 
hares to travel the length of the United Kingdom 
without being injured in the smallest degree. 

So great is the fecundity of the hare, that in the 
days of yore, before the Ground Game Act was 
passed, to make the preservation of these animals a 
stumbling-block and a rock of offence to the tenant, 
and the imposition of the Death Duties, which im- 
poverished landlords one after the other, the culti- 
vated lands of England and the lowlands of Scotland 
positively teemed with them. 

Blaine, in his Rural Sports^ quotes a case where 
a brace of hares (the doe being pregnant when shut 
up) were enclosed in a large walled garden, and 
proper plants supplied for their sustenance. At the 
expiration of twelve months the garden was examined 
and the produce was fifty-seven hares. At this rate of 
increase nothing more was necessary than to keep the 
poacher in check in order to obtain a large stock of 
hares. Much of this is changed by modern legislation, 
and with it the goodwill and kindly relations which 
formerly existed between landlord and tenant have 
suffered deterioration. Still, on many estates the old 
conditions are maintained, and partridge driving is 
varied in some places by killing large numbers of 
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hares even in the present day. Such bags as those 
of Lord Chesterfield at Gedling, in 1869, when 781 
and 823 hares were killed on two separate days in 
one week, or of Lord Londesborough in 1878, when 
12 1 7 were killed in three consecutive days, will 
probably not be again reached. Depreciation of 
landed property, combined with increased Death 
Duties, have forced one proprietor after another to let 
his shooting — often his home as well ; and however 
generous and kindly a shooting tenant may be, it is 
very difficult for him to establish relations with a 
tenantry not his own similar to those which enabled 
certain landlords to maintain a considerable stock of 
ground game with little or no friction between them- 
selves and the cultivators of their land. Still, with 
care and kindly feeling, a great deal may be done 
even in these times. On all estates where a large 
head of hares is maintained it is usually a practice of 
the keepers to destroy as many bucks as can reason- 
ably be got hold of in February and March. It will 
be found that hares increase far more rapidly and 
thrive better when this is done. 

Naturally in these days, where hares are at all 
abundant, the usual method of killing them is by 
shooting. In some manors they are killed off when 
partridges are shot — whether by driving or by walk- 
ing in line. This method has the advantage of giving 
satisfaction to the tenant farmer, because he gets the 
hares thinned earlier in the season, and though the 
damage they can do him is very slight, he is prone 
to the idea that the presence of so many animals on 
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the land is in some way an injury to him. But it is 
doubtful whether the presence of a large number of 
hares in the turnip fields does not go far to spoil 
the partridge shooting, which is the main object 
of pursuit at that time of year. Nor, indeed, are 
there many sportsmen in these times (when guns and 
the use of them have attained to such great perfec- 
tion that one of the chief objects in shooting is to 
present as difficult shots as possible to the gunner) 
who are anxious to find a very large number of hares 
in their coverts when November arrives. Their 
mir^ds are more set on high rocketing pheasants 
than on the slaughter of a large head of ground 
game, and the diminution in the number of hares 
throughout the country is less regretted than might 
be supposed. Hares, however, have one great 
use. Their presence is the chief evidence of the 
ground being well looked after, and as a test of the 
vigilance and activity of the keepers it has no equal. 
Netting of partridges can be easily prevented by 
bushing the fields properly. A regular campaign 
against pheasants is a serious matter, and one only 
to be undertaken by a well - organised gang of 
poachers, generally hailing from some neighbouring 
town, and such gangs are not very numerous in 
these days. But the hare is the object of pursuit 
for every poacher of whatever degree. The higgler 
as he drives from place to place, accompanied by a 
clever lurcher, is an expert in setting a net across the 
gate leading from a seed-field into the road along 
which he is legitimately passing. This well-trained 
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dog, with speed enough to turn a hare, loses no time 
in beating the field, and will drive any hare he may 
find through the gate and into the net ; but such 
tricks are too dangerous to be played in broad day- 
light if the manor is supervised by a vigilant, active 
keeper, instead of by one who is well known to 
spend most of his time safe in some public-house. 
On every estate, too, there are some labourers who 
are addicted to poaching and skilled in the use of 
the snare. The hare is the favourite object of 
pursuit for all such. It fetches money in the 
market and is profitable for home consumption. 
But here again the risk is great if the keepers are 
of the class that understands how to conceal itself 
and watch a set snare, and has the patience to 
continue the watch till the culprit is detected. A 
few convictions obtained in such fashion will go far 
to put a stop to attempts at poaching, except in 
the case of hardened old offenders. And these are 
considerations worth bearing in mind by any man 
who is looking over a shooting with an idea of 
renting it. His object may be to preserve winged 
game entirely, and he may care little or nothing 
for hares ; but the presence of a fairly good sprink- 
ling on the different fields is a sure sign that 
poachers, whatever their objects may be, do not get 
a free hand on that manor, and better still, it is a 
token that friendly relations have been established 
between the farmers and the keeper or the late 
occupier. Such friendly relations when once estab- 
lished ought to be maintained without much 
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difficulty, but it is often very hard to create the 
commencement of a good understanding on these 
points. 

Where hares are numerous, they must, if only in 
fairness to the farmer, be killed down closely. The 
best plan to effect this is to drive them to guns 
posted behind the hedgerows, or in open country 
behind hurdles or shelters erected for the purpose. 
The drives must be down wind, or, if that cannot 
be arranged, on a side wind. But it is lost labour 
to attempt to drive up wind to a concealed enemy 
so keen-scented and quick-eared an animal as a hare. 
For this work the choke-bore is useful, and the shot 
should not be of smaller size than No. 5. Nor 
under any circumstances should long shots be per- 
mitted at hares, especially when they run directly 
from the shooter. When running straight across 
his front a slightly longer range may be allowed. 
Unless these rules are adopted, hare shooting may 
become, of all sports, the most cruel. The hare 
itself is a comparatively large object to aim at. 
Modern guns are very well made, and the practice 
of modern shooters has rendered most of them 
pretty fair shots. Consequently hares are missed 
far less frequently than is supposed, even by the 
man behind the gun. A few small tufts of fur float 
away unnoticed, and the shot is put down as a clean 
miss. But two or three pellets have probably gone 
home. No vital part is touched, but the damage 
done is irreparable, and the poor brute pines to 
death, after leading a miserable existence for possibly 
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several weeks. Many a man would give up shooting 
altogether did he fully realise how much torment he 
may have caused by his rash handling of his weapon. 
But all this may be avoided if young sportsmen are 
at the outset properly trained, and are forbidden to 
fire at hares going away from them at a greater 
distance than thirty yards, or than thirty-five when 
crossing. That distance should be marked out 
for them, and a little " judging distance practice" 
will be found invaluable. Especially must the 
lesson of "holding well forward" be inculcated, 
and this applies to old as well as to young sports- 
men. Rabbits and hares should be regarded as con- 
sisting entirely of head. No other part should be 
recognised at all. Mutilated hind-legs, even broken 
backs, should be reckoned as being worse than 
misses. Nothing is more sickening than the 
screams of an unfortunate hare that some one 
has "tailored" for lack of holding his gun just 
six inches more forward. 

The keeper in charge of the drives must be 
careful to have two or three of his men acting as 
" flankers," viz. well forward of the line on both 
flanks, so as to turn the hares from breaking out on 
either side of the drive, and he should, unless he has 
so large a number of men as to cover the ground 
very thoroughly, instruct his men to " cross about," 
viz. to take a somewhat zigzag course across the 
fields, or they will inevitably pass many a hare. It 
is astonishing how closely hares will lie so long as 
the man they are intently watching does not advance 
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directly towards them. They think, very often 
correctly, that they are unobserved, and that their 
enemy may pass them by, even at a distance of a 
few feet. By keeping this in mind, a hare lying in 
her form may be approached very nearly. The 
shooter or beater must proceed to walk round her 
in a wide circle, never turning his steps, or even his 
face, directly towards the hare, which will squat 
closely and watch him with all her eyes. If he 
continue to walk round her in ever - contracting 
circles, he will be able (if she be lying in any covert 
that will at all conceal her) to approach within a 
very few yards before the hare will move. But let 
him, at any period of his approach, whether he be 
close to the hare or far away, turn his face to her and 
advance only a few steps directly towards her hiding- 
place, and she is off and away in a single second. 

So it is with the driving of hares by the beaters. 
If they are allowed merely to walk directly across 
the fields in the direction of the concealed guns, 
they will pass at least half the hares that are lying in 
their forms, and will allow a man who, as they see, 
is not advancing in a direct line upon them, to pass 
them by at a very short distance. But if each man 
keeps continually changing his course and zig- 
zagging about the field, each hare in turn deems 
itself discovered, and the whole number of those 
concealed in their forms will soon be on the move. 
Driving is the method usually employed for killing 
down the Scotch or blue mountain hares which 
abound in great numbers on most Highland shoot- 
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ings that include any of the higher " tops " within 
their boundaries. This variety of the hare is about 
one-third smaller than the English or brown hare. 
Its ears are shorter, its coat thicker, shorter, and 
more woolly in texture. In summer its colour is a 
kind of blue dun, but in winter, when all the ground 
it inhabits is covered with snow, it changes to pure 
white. Were it not for this merciful provision of 
nature, it would stand but a poor chance in the 
struggle for existence against its many foes, among 
the chief of which may be reckoned the eagle and 
the mountain fox. The change in colour comes 
about gradually, and is assumed in patches, so that 
in autumn, when hare drives mostly take place, the 
animals are often curiously variegated and skewbald 
in colour. The principle of most drives is much the 
same. It is the nature of these hares to make for 
the higher tops when disturbed, and this they do by 
many beaten tracks and paths well known to them- 
selves. The guns must, therefore, commence by 
climbing to the top, or nearly to the top, of the 
hills to be driven, and then a long line of beaters 
will encircle the hill, starting on the low ground, 
and ere long the whole face will be alive with long 
strings of variously-coloured hares, hurrying in an 
upward direction. Due regard must, of course, as 
in other hare driving, be paid to the wind ; but the 
instinct to climb upwards is very strong in the 
mountain hare, and greatly simplifies the placing of 
the guns. It is obvious, however, that this sport can 
only be followed in very fine weather, when there is 
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no risk of a mist on the hill or of those driving rain- 
storms which are so prevalent at such elevations, for 
in such weather a successful drive is hardly possible. 
Attention must also be paid to the direction of the 
prevailing wind for the preceding few days. When 
it has set steadily for a considerable time directly 
upon one face of a hill, the hares will temporarily 
leave that side of the mountain (especially if the 
wind be at all violent or cold), and, passing over the 
summit, take up their quarters upon the other side. 
If, as is so often the case in the Highlands, the march 
of the shooting runs along the line of the highest 
tops forming the watershed of the district, it will 
obviously be waste of time to organise a drive when 
the wind has been adverse and setting strongly on 
to the only " face " which can be dealt with. But 
with sufficient range on the one hand or sufficient 
knowledge on the other, a successful drive is merely 
a matter of patience and of adequately careful watch- 
ing of the weather. 

As a matter of sport and of skilful shooting, such 
drives as these have not much to recommend them. 
But so prolific is the hare, that some such methods 
must needs be adopted in order to reduce* their 
numbers, and the very heavy bags that have been 
made will of themselves prove this to be the case. 
More than 1000 hares have been killed on various 
occasions, and a party of guns on Lord Mansfield's 
Perthshire shooting on one occasion at least ap- 
proached 1300 hares killed in one day by six 
guns only. 
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Moreover, there is much to make up for the 
tameness of the actual shooting in the eyes of every 
man who can appreciate the beautiful surroundings 
of sport apart from the mere capture or death of 
the object of pursuit. The scenery in which the 
mountain hare is found is such, that a day spent 
therein — necessarily, from the nature of the sport, a 
very fine day — is in itself a source of intense enjoy- 
ment. The elevation to which the guns have often 
to climb before the drive can begin ensures a com- 
manding view over the most beautiful scenery of the 
Highlands. Not impossibly it may lead them to a 
height at which a few brace of ptarmigan may be 
added to the bag — a species of game rarely annexed 
by the south country sportsman, and therefore by 
him very highly appreciated. He is among the 
haunts of the peregrine and of the golden eagle, and 
may perhaps have the chance to see both those noble 
birds in their daily life. Such surroundings and such 
variety of unfamiliar animal life go very far towards 
overbalancing the tameness of the shootings, and 
the feeling that the slaughter is excessive ; and thus 
many a sportsman keenly alive to the higher forms 
of sport can look back with very pleasant recollec- 
tions on some of the mountain-hare drives in which 
he has taken part. 

The mention of the eagle and the peregrine calls 
to mind a very ancient method of taking the hare, 
still practised in many countries, but now rarely 
seen in England, viz. by means of trained falcons 
or hawks. In Algeria, where the natives are the 
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keenest of falconers, the hare is the favourite object 
of pursuit. Sacres are used, and sometimes peregrines, 
and several are flown together. They have, of 
course, no trouble in overtaking their quarry, and 
the flight rather approaches mobbing the hare by 
repeated stoops till she succumbs than anything 
worthy of the superb powers of flight possessed by 
the long-winged hawks. Not thirty years ago, a 
falcon belonging to the Old Hawking Club, when 
being flown at grouse, stooped at and on three 
different occasions captured, single-handed, the blue 
hare. The feat might have been often repeated had 
it not been the wish of her owners to restrict her 
flight to more worthy objects of pursuit. In the 
last century, Lord Orford trained more than one of 
his imported gerfalcons to fly at hares. A slow dog 
was used with the hawk in order to prevent the hare 
from squatting in high grass or covert of any kind, 
and thus evading the hawk, and no doubt the dog 
assisted materially in " reducing into possession " the 
buffeted hare. In more recent times, the late 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh trained several Icelandic 
gerfalcons to take the big brown hares on the open 
heaths around Elvedon ; but it was no easy quarry 
to capture, and very frequently, after evading the 
hawk's attack by leaping into the air to meet it, the 
hare would effect its escape into one or other of the 
adjacent plantations. The goshawk — a short-winged 
hawk suitable to enclosed country — has always been 
considered to be more effective at ground game than 
any of the falcons. With this variety of hawk 
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almost as many rabbits may be taken as is desired, 
but only the best and most powerful of them will 
seize and hold a brown hare. On Scotch moors, if 
the weather be calm enough, no doubt blue hares 
could be taken in considerable numbers, but few 
falconers care to use the goshawk on the open moor. 
A good account of the taking of a hare with a 
goshawk, accompanied by a beautiful illustration from 
the pencil of the late Joseph Wolff, is given in 
Messrs. Freeman and Salvin's work on falconry. 1 
Within very recent times the feat was repeatedly 
accomplished by the late Sir Henry Boynton of 
Burton Agnes, who had a most excellent goshawk, 
taken by himself from the nest, in Norway. With 
her he took many of the big wold hares, after, in 
many cases, protracted flights and a severe tussle 
on the ground ; for a hare is a powerful animal 
for any bird under the size of an eagle to hold 
securely. A bird of this species — the Bonelli eagle 
— has been successfully trained to take ground game 
by a French falconer, M. Barrachin, though his 
successes have been with rabbits more than with 
hares. 

[A few years ago the hare became so reduced in 
its numbers that it threatened to become almost an 
extinct species in most parts of England, and there 
were many facetious suggestions that a stuffed speci- 
men should be preserved in all^ the museums as an 
example for future generations of one of the vanished 
fauna of Great Britain. It appeared quite likely 

1 Falconry : its History, Claims, and Practice by G. E. Freeman and F. Salvia. 
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that it would find no place in a book on shooting in 
the twentieth century. Since the date of those sug- 
gestions the numbers of the hare have generally in- 
creased very appreciably, and on some estates, as for 
instance at Chieveley, the bags of hares are enormous. 
At the same time it remains one of the least in- 
teresting animals to shoot, and it is for this reason 
that, while it is necessarily included in a book on 
shooting, we have given prominence to other 
sporting modes of killing it, to which it lends itself 
more interestingly. — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER VIII 



THE RABBIT : NATURAL HISTORY 
By C. J. Cornish 

There can be little doubt that rabbits were intro- 
duced to this country by the Romans. Csesar, in his 
list of English animals, mentions hares (which, he 
says, the people kept as pets, and not to eat), 
but not rabbits. The original home of the rabbit 
was, and is, the western half of the Mediterranean 
basin only, viz. Spain, Sardinia, Italy, Sicily, Tunis, 
and Algiers, with the islands adjacent. Thence it 
has steadily spread over the world, northwards, in 
Europe, and by various means to the Antipodes. 
It may be mentioned that in Australia, since the 
canning industry began, there is by no means the 
same anxiety to get rid of rabbits from the poorer 
runs that there was. They are becoming a source of 
profit where there are no trees to injure and no crops 
to devour. In form the rabbit differs from the hare 
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in being shorter, smaller in the foot and leg, and 
without either the length of ear or the black tips 
of the European hares. Rabbits are completely 
different from hares from birth; for the young 
rabbits are born naked and blind, and need shelter 
in a burrow, while leverets are born with fur and 
with the use of their eyes. Black wild rabbits 
are fairly common. So are a grey race called " blue 
rabbits," of the colour of a mountain hare, and a 
sandy variety. 

They are among the very few species in which we 
can distinctly trace the origin of the domesticated 
breeds, though these, owing to the frequent gener- 
ations of rabbit birth, are extraordinarily different in 
many cases from the wild stock. 

In no case will a hare ever cross with a rabbit, 
and the stories of hybrids are myths. A well-known 
breeder of the variety of rabbit fancifully called the 
Belgian hare states that he has frequently kept the 
sexes together when the females have been eager for 
the attentions of the male, and that they will never 
pair. On the contrary, the hare will often attack the 
rabbit and bite it severely, or the rabbit attacks and 
injures the hare. The fecundity of rabbits is very 
great. They breed within two months of birth, and 
the doe produces from three to eight young as often 
as eight times a year, four litters being the minimum. 
The time of gestation is only thirty days. Yet the 
doe rabbit is a model mother, though she has such 
an immense number of families. She digs a special 
burrow for them, lines it at the bottom with her own 
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fur, and frequently closes up the hole when she 
leaves them. 

Rabbits cannot stand the severe cold of the far 
north as can the hares. They are not found in 
North Russia or the north of Scandinavia, and were 
only introduced into Scotland in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. They now abound to the 
farthest northern coast, and swarm on some of the 
western islands to such a degree that little food is 
left for the deer. In places where the ground is 
very wet and the heather deep they cease to burrow, 
and make runs, somewhat like those of field voles, 
among the roots and tangled stems. Something of 
the same sort occurred in the rocky parts of Australia 
when the rabbits had reached their highest numbers 
in what was justly called the "plague" of these 
animals. It was also noticed that they altered to 
some extent physically. They took to climbing the 
bushes, and on ceasing to dig to the extent common 
among their family in Europe, their claws grew 
much longer. They also developed " sports " in a 
great degree. Pied rabbits, black rabbits, and sandy- 
coloured rabbits became plentiful, and so many con- 
signments of these parti-coloured rabbits reached the 
towns that a belief grew up that these were the 
descendants of tame specimens let loose, which they 
were not. In the island of Porto Santo, near Madeira, 
there is a race of these animals, which are descended 
from tame rabbits turned down in 141 8 or 14 19 by 
Don J. Gonzalez Zarco. These rabbits are now 
much smaller than their progenitors, being nearly 
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one-third less in weight. They have gone back in 
colour to the wild type, but are redder on the back 
and greyer on the belly. 

Though the feeling of estate owners in England 
is against the preservation of rabbits, there are many 
parts of Scotland and Wales where rocky and barren 
mountain sides are better suited for them than for 
any other form of " crop." The same may be said of 
some of our coast sand-hills. Any one who likes really 
heavy rabbit shooting will not find it difficult to get 
the kind of ground he wants if he seeks it in the proper 
districts. But it is possible to have rabbits under 
certain conditions, even where there is high farming. 
This is explained in a most valuable little book, The 
Wild Rabbit in a New Aspect, by Mr. J. Simpson, 
formerly wood-agent to Lord Wharncliffe at Wortley 
Hall, Sheffield. Being a wood-agent, he looked upon 
rabbits at large as his natural enemies, and proceeded 
to catch all that he could and to stock a warren. 
His warren consisted of very old park pasture, which 
had always been overrun with rabbits, and on which 
the herbage was very rough and poor. Seventy- 
seven acres of this were enclosed with a cheap rabbit- 
proof fence, surrounding a strip of old wood, mostly 
oak, with an undergrowth of elder, rhododendrons, 
and bracken. It is curious to note that though the 
warren, which was divided by a waggon road, was 
provided with artificial burrows on the side opposite 
to this wood, it took the rabbits a whole year to find 
them out. For the first twelve months they fed 
almost wholly on the half of the pasture which 
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adjoined their burrows. For four years 3000 rabbits 
were annually caught on these 77 acres, in addition 
to which cattle were fed on the warren to a value of 
£100 a year. The return was over forty rabbits 
per acre. These rabbits were fed to some extent, 
and the ground was regularly dressed with gas lime 
and some manure. On neglected warrens an average 
of 1 5 rabbits per acre is about what can be expected. 
On an " experimental acre," specially fenced off, the 
total cost of manure, lime, hay, labour, and interest 
on fencing at 5 per cent was £1 10 o 

Rent, rates, and taxes . . 1 14 o 



£3 4 



But off this acre no rabbits were netted, which were 
sold at 2s. 4d. per couple, giving a gross profit of 
£6:4:4, and a net profit of £3 : 4 : 4 per acre. 
Two facts appear in connection with wild -rabbit 
culture in England from Mr. Simpson's figures. 
The creature is far less prolific in England than in 
the new countries where it now swarms in such 
uncontrollable numbers ; and it enjoys a reputation as 
delicate food in the north, among the working classes 
of large towns, which makes it saleable at a much 
higher price than in the south. In regard to breed- 
ing, a pair in an isolated burrow might, Mr. Simpson 
thinks, produce twenty young in the season, which 
lasts from February till September, but in a warren 
not overstocked ten young is about the highest 
average which a single pair will rear. The 
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natural habits of the animals tend to make them 
profitable in a warren, for just the same causes which 
render them such a pest when their burrows 
adjoin a wheat- field. Unlike the hare, which is 
dainty and particular, and causes more damage to 
crops by wandering from place to place to satisfy its 
whims and fancies than by any needs of appetite, 
rabbits move slowly forward from the edge of the 
covert or burrow, going over the same ground every 
day. If the* burrows are properly distributed over 
the warren, the rabbits will eat the grass down as it 
grows, keeping it short throughout the summer. 
Winter feeding is reduced to a minimum, for by the 
beginning of November most of the rabbits should be 
caught, and only the breeding stock left. 

It is said that every non-carnivorous animal has its 
natural enemy of which it is the special prey. The 
enemies of rabbits are so many that their survival is 
matter for surprise. In Australia the large black 
snakes are their worst foes, as they can kill them in 
their burrows. Yet no amount either of native or of 
imported carnivora could keep them in check. In 
this country, among the lists of foes, the rat must be 
reckoned as one of the worst. Rats catch and kill 
the young rabbits, hunting them in the burrows as 
persistently as ferrets. , On the Wells sand-hills some 
years ago the writer watched a rat turn out and 
hunt young rabbits on two successive days. Others, 
which rats had eaten, were found lying about with 
their bellies bitten open and the entrails devoured. 
It may be mentioned that the so-called "Jack- 
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Rabbit" of the United States is not a true rabbit 
but a hare. What we may call the English rabbit 
is found in places, but in nothing like the numbers 
of the Jack-Rabbits, which have become such a pest 
that they are destroyed, like vermin, in organised 
hunts, as in Australia. 





CHAPTER IX 



THE RABBIT : MANAGEMENT AND SHOOTING 
By C. C. Rogers 

" It is a merry sport, but a boy's game," said a great 
gunner once, reflectively, recalling many shooting 
encounters, in many counties and in various places, 
and meditating on the pleasure derived therefrom. 

But a boy's game only, dear sir, we affirm, as com- 
pared with some other kinds of shooting, inasmuch 
as there is nothing austere and solemn about it. 
When the rabbit scuttles past, you are not overwhelmed 
with that deep sense of responsibility you experience 
when, for instance, the first pheasant, at a celebrated 
stand, looms in the high distance and makes a bee- 
line for you. There is no mistake about it, you 
cannot escape observation. No one is as yet busy, 
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and all are looking — the ladies, too, of the party, 
pretty critical judges, in these days, of pace, distance, 
and height. It is then you feel some one's pride has 
to be lowered, yours or the bird's, and that you 
would be the death of untold guineas to bring him 
down. Whereas, comparatively poor is the triumph 
over the running rabbit, and scanty the sum you 
would sacrifice, even mentally, to roll him over. A 
coney in a hurry, too, is an insignificant crisis in your 
life, compared to that whirring moment of anxiety 
when a pack of grouse, or covey of partridges, come 
in a cluster, over your head, and there arises within 
you something even more than an acute and appre- 
hensive desire to lessen anyhow their number. If so 
be it they all continue, your feelings are sometimes 
better left undescribed, sometimes better unspoken. 
If the rabbit unsympathetically and inattentively goes 
on, in spite of your two barrels, it is a nuisance, but 
not a matter of so much weight. Oh, had we shooters 
that wild ass 9 skin so wonderfully described by Balzac, 
which gave you what you wished, but shrank as each 
desire was fulfilled, and with it, unfortunately, at the 
same time, the life of the possessor, how shrunk to a 
shred would that wild ass' skin be, how short the 
span of a shooter's life ! It may be a boy's game, it 
is so light-hearted a pastime, but it is a game a good 
many of us would not mind spending a good few 
more shooting hours at than we are ever likely to 
get a chance of. 

When we come to consider rabbit shooting, we only 
refer to rabbit shooting not as it was, or may be, but 
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as it is. Wc do not refer to the occasional (the more 
occasional the better, as far as the covert is concerned) 
rabbit that crosses the rack when you are busy with 
pheasants. His appearance there is but a fleeting, and 
perhaps transient, episode in a more serious sport. 

On such occasions he is apt to pass by disdained, 
unheeded, without even the compliment of a shot 
being fired after him. We shall make no mention 
either of hedgerow expeditions and such-like wander- 
ings, gun in hand, and dog at heel, or dog not at 
heel, as the case may be. Ancient chroniclers have 
written oft of them, and have written well. Nor do 
we refer to the days of a generation ago, when 
pheasants were fewer and rabbits more numerous, 
when keepers used often to come armed-w4tl\ spaniels 
as well as sticks, and the wood resounded with such 
exhorting cries as " Ho ! at him Dandy, Dash, 
Tarum, and Jessie little bitch." Exciting for Dandy, 
Dash, and Co., but a bit perilous at times, we fancy. 
If the destiny of the rabbit were put to the vote, we 
imagine a large majority would vote for his total 
abolition in coverts. In fact, " We love them all in 
all, or not at all." There is no doubt the two jobs, 
rabbit and pheasant shooting, do not go very well 
together. You cannot get rabbits above ground 
without using methods strongly disapproved of by 
the neurotic pheasants. Nor do we want to in most 
cases. All we therefore are considering and mean 
by a rabbit shoot are rabbits on open ground, a park, 
in fern, or hillside, or moor, in short, land set aside 
for rabbits, and rabbits set aside for shooting. 
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Nor are we considering the matter on commercial 
grounds, for between the value of rabbits shot and 
rabbits trapped there is as much difference as between 
the two sorts of meat described by the historical 
little grace-sayer, " Of rabbits tender, rabbits tough, 
oh, thank the Lord, I've had enough." The com- 
parative value between shot and trapped we need not 
try and impress on readfers. The impress of their 
teeth upon the shot brings it home irresistibly to 
them, without anything we can say. 

In writing a description of rabbit shooting, it 
must be borne in mind that it is not every one who 
has any experience, and it is not any one who has had 
every experience. An account, therefore, by any one 
is to this extent hampered, it is confined to shoots he 
has seen and experiences he has endured. But it is not 
a case in which, as they say of so many trivial things 
in Wales, " there is no remedy." Doubtless all would 
be only too glad to enlarge that experience, even to the 
extent of providing their own loader and cartridges. 

Rabbit Shoots in Parks. — Most of the best rabbit 
shoots take place in parks, or parklike lands where 
bracken abounds in plenty. In such a case it will 
be found expedient, if not absolutely necessary, to 
have your rabbit shoot securely fenced in. 

Fencing Rabbit Grounds. — Where a wood joins it, 
it will be advisable, probably, for the rabbit to be 
allowed ingress and egress. His winter quarters and 
his habitation, before the fern has grown, will be the 
wood, his feeding -ground the park, and summer 
habitation the bracken. If you wish to retain com- 
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mand over his movements, you must arrange matters 
so that you can keep him outside or inside the wood 
as you please, not as he has a fancy for. For this 
purpose an ingenious contrivance was invented by 
that well-known shooting sportsman, Mr. Reginald 
Rimington Wilson — a sort of drop net, which you 
could lower all along the line, standing at one end at 
night when the rabbits were out feeding. Personally, 
we have not seen or used them, but have heard of 
great execution being done in the way of rabbit 
shoots by their help, and where all the holes and 
buries in the feeding -ground had been dug out. 
No more useful or ingenious invention for retaining 
your hold over the movements of your victim is there 
than the galvanised iron smeuses patented by Messrs. 
Hydes and Wigful of Sheffield. They have a per- 
forated swing door in the centre, which you can keep 
from swinging either way you like, by the insertion 
of pegs, or both ways by the insertion of two pegs. 
You cut a hole in the rabbit wire fence (which is 
described further on) and fit them in. Rabbits soon 
get used to them, and perhaps to make them 
accustomed to them it is advisable at first to hang 
the swing door up altogether. In a very short time 
they get perfectly accustomed to them, and on a 
summer's night you can hear the constant click of 
the doors, as the rabbits run to and fro through them. 
These smeuses may be placed at the entrance of holes y 
in a natural bury, with equally successful results. 
Would-be possessors and organisers of such rabbit 
shoots must first of all bear firmly in mind that the 
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same argument that applies to the candidates for 
cemeteries — in the words of an ex-booking celebrity, 
who turned local administrator — does not apply to 
the rabbit, namely, that those who are outside do not 
wish to enter, and those who are inside cannot get 
out. If a rabbit is hard pressed, scared, or hunted, 
he is a veritable steeplejack : he will think as little of 
running up a four-foot wire fence as a monkey does of 
climbing the pole when the organ grinds. Like the 
lover in the song, " He'll climb the mountains, plunge 
the deep," to get where he wants. The best fence, 
and a fairly cheap one, to stop these acrobatic feats 
is a common wire fence, but with only two strands 
of wire, one at the top, the other in the middle, or 
about 1 8 inches above the ground. This middle 
strand prevents sheep pressing against it and pulling 
it out of shape. Straining posts, piles, or stanks, or by 
whatever name they are locally known, must come at 
usual intervals. To this, wire netting 4 feet high, with 
6 inches of it below the ground, should be fastened by 
tying wire. The mixed mesh wire netting is the 
safest preventative — namely, 2 feet 6 inches of i^-inch 
mesh, and 1 foot 6 inches of 2-inch mesh ; it prevents 
young rabbits squeezing through. We do not say 
for a moment a rabbit cannot, or will not, be able to 
burrow under 6 inches of wire laid in the ground, but 
if he is used to the smeuses he will only try it on an 
-emergency, and it will take a bit of doing to 
accomplish in a night. Besides, unless he goes back 
and begins outside the net under the ground, at the 
iirst attempt, he will probably find himself competing 
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with the wire, and will be very likely to get dis- 
appointed at the futility of his efforts. If the smeuses 
are shut down, and you see signs of his attempt, a 
little tar will damp his ardour. But now comes the 
important question of stopping the climber at the 
top. Some bend the wire over, but this is apt to 
get out of place when the snow lies on it. A more 
efficacious and a very cheap expedient is to get the 
blacksmith to make some iron pins, about 8 inches 
long, with two eyes in them, one near the end, the 
other 2 inches from it. Drive them into the posts 
at the top, and run two strands of wire through them. 
When the rabbit has arrived at the top, he finds his 
head pressing against the unyielding wires, and his little 
proposed expedition at a standstill, or rather a tumble 
down. Such a fence as is described, without this 
preventative, which would come to very little, ought 
not to cost much more than iod. a yard. Mixed 
mesh netting 1 foot 6 inches of 2 J and 2 feet 6 inches 
of 1 J mesh per yard, 3^d. Two strands of No. 5 
annealed drawn wire, including staples, tying wire 
and draw posts, 1 Jd. per yard. Piles every 32 feet, 
posts every 8 feet, about 2d. per yard. Labour 
might be obtainable at 2d. per yard. 

Stopping out. — When the day for commencing 
digging and stopping out operations arrives, it is 
then you realise the advantage of security of fences. 
As this getting out of rabbits is a cosdy and 
lengthy operation at any time, everything you can do 
to lessen labour must be carefully considered. All 
grounds will have some large burrows, sets, or buries. 
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In various places they are called by various names. 
By some you hear them called " sets," but our great 
lexicographers will have none of such a term. They 
allow it as a verb, and permit you 4< to set a bed," 
but draw the line at the noun. But this won't 
prevent people who wish from employing the word, 
or those who listen from at once understanding what 
is meant, which is, after all, a very primary object of 
language. 

Then we have their various designations for the 
same abode, variously spelt, probably etymologically 
connected, "burrow," "bury," " berry," " borough " ; 
but what's in a name ? Let those who seek for this 
enlightenment spend a shining hour in consulting 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias (as we have done). 
Suffice it that " burrow " spelt so perhaps is most 
often applied to the underground habitation of the 
coney, and " borough " comes to signify — after one or 
or two little historical processes — " a fenced town." 
Taking them in this sense, and in pursuit of our aim, 
which is to try and explain means of lessening labour, 
in the endeavour to pursuade our friends, the coneys, 
to exchange their underground habitation for a 
temporary open-air treatment, or to be more brutally 
candid, until we have shot them, it is most essential 
that we should convert the "burrow" into a 
" borough," that is, make a community, a fenced 
town. In most places there are some very big 
burrows, tunnelled out for yards and yards, generally 
round some favourite trees, hollies for choice. It 
will simplify matters very much, preceding the shoot, 
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if you fence such places in. We recommend the 
same fence, with the same smeuses, as described before, 
not omitting the pins and galvanised wire, to hinder 
the rabbit's desperate efforts to climb back on the 
day of battle. You can adjust the pin in the smeuses 
when you like, and can, of course, vary the treatment 
by pinning them in a bit before, so as to ensure the 
rabbits having a good appetite and acute appreciation 
of food on the eve of encounter. As you have been 
stopping all round for some days previous, probably 
there will have assembled within this " fenced town" 
a goodly company of relations — sisters, cousins, aunts, 
etc. No doubt such boroughs, or fenced towns, are 
not quite sightly to the aesthetic eye. They are not 
exactly objects of art, but may be placed in the same 
category as golf bunkers, lawn-tennis nets, goal posts, 
and such-like little creature comforts, designed for 
the use of pleasure-seeking man-, and woman-, kind. 
There is nothing Elizabethan in their appearance, 
nor do they recall anything connected with the 
classical renaissance. But here's just where the art 
comes in, the art of concealing, and surely a little 
colony of coneys could be found, or established, in an 
artificial earth, fenced in somewhere out of sight, in 
some dip or hollow. 

White paper at the holes, renardine, paraffin, tar, 
and such other stink-pot methods may drive some 
rabbits out in some places, and may be of some use 
where you cannot go in for a wholesale and exhaustive 
stop-out process, but they have very little real effect 
on their movements within or their movements with- 
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out on such a day of scare and stampede as occurs 
at a shoot. It comes to this, you must work with 
ferrets, though the more you can arrange matters to 
do without them, the better for all parties concerned. 
Each couple of men will require some eight or ten 
ferrets per day. Now arises the question whether 
you work them muzzled or unmuzzled. As we are 
considering the question (with all abiding selfishness) 
in the shooter's interest and not in that of the ferret, 
of course muzzled ferrets are best. But muzzled 
ferrets soon weary, and more of them are conse- 
quently required. To the question of muzzling, 
however, we shall be making reference further on. 

Stopping out and Management of Fern. — In digging 
out, first try and make certain of the holes in the 
fern. If you put this off until September, it is not 
a very easy matter to fix their whereabouts. It 
causes a good deal of disturbance hunting for them, 
and such conduct produces disquiet and unrest among 
the denizens of the bracken. It would be better in 
spring, before the fern has grown up, to dig out all 
buries in the patches of fern or cover. If not, place 
sticks to indicate their position, which you can see 
when the fern grows. When you have completed 
these digging and stopping-out arrangements in the 
covert, go on to the smaller holes outside ; if possible, 
dig these out, or as many as you can of them, alto- 
gether. Leave the big buries till the last : the harried 
victim wants some city of refuge, some rest cure, at 
this excitable moment of his penultimate existence. 
Tolbring things to a state of perfection, all big buries 
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k*£ should be fenced in. Such places, after ferreting 

wri* around, will be full of rabbits. As the diameter 

JMflfr of such enclosures may be 30 or 40 yards, there 

coooa will most likely be some feeding-ground inside. It 

[feorr would be a good thing to keep the rabbits shut up 

3 tier inside for a bit sometimes, till the feed was pretty well 

As*r exhausted, or reduced to a state of prison diet, then 

!&Jg you will make pretty certain of them all coming out 

kfc when required for the shooting operation. If you 

mask like, put half-a-dozen turnips outside to make assur- 

• a* ance doubly sure. It will probably be a case as of 

life the proverbial prisoner on the morning of his exe- 

(jb, cution, "He ate a good breakfast." Let keepers 

fas visit important buries on early morn the day of the 

i„ 3 shoot, and look to them, especially those places you 

j g wish to drive the rabbits to and corner them up at. 

I If, after bolting a good many, you have reason to 

j£ suspect the existence of some wily old buck who, in 

jg spite of all inducements, refuses to move, it is better 

r i to put in an unmuzzled ferret and let him perish in- 

j gloriously inside than to permit him to remain 

2 skulking in his tent. If not, when you have stopped 

the earth, the old campaigner would go through that 
j earth-stopping like a circus rider through a paper 

hoop. Then the others, you may be sure, would 
not be long in pursuing the open door policy. Anent 
stopping, one more word — stop, where possible, with 
fern, not with earth ; through the former the rabbit 
has to bite, through the latter he has to scratch. 
The first is a tough job, the second an easy process. 
A rabbit can scratch yards or even furlongs, where he 
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could only bite inches. In short, for the digging 
and getting out process employ every effort ; use 
every device beforehand, by methods mentioned here 
or by any other the ingenuity of man can, has, or 
will devise, to minimise time, trouble, and therefore, in 
the long run, expense ; for the sake of all — shooters, 
keepers, ferrets, and even the rabbits themselves. 
When you have done all you know, the rabbit's 
slimness in the hour of danger, the desperate ex- 
pedients he resorts to when pressed, rival the resources 
of a De Wet. Anyhow, they give the wit of the 
planner of the campaign plenty to think about both 
before and while the action proceeds. 

These are some of the sort of stitches in time 
that save vexation of spirit and irascibility on the 
eventful day. When war was declared between 
Germany and France, Count Moltke sat down and 
rested, saying his work was over. If your wire is 
inadequate, your fern not properly cut, your arrange- 
ments for sending the rabbits killed home incom- 
plete, your line of beaters without dependable men 
at each end, your stops uninstructed, etc., you as 
organiser will not be able to display the assured and 
dignified ease of the great German general, but will 
probably behave as if possessed of many devils, or 
give vent to your most satisfying method of dealing 
with an attack of impotent fury. 

Counting. — If you make a sort of recurring, cigar- 
ette-smoking ceremony of every count in a big day's 
sport, that big day becomes considerably lessened in 
both length and amount. Rabbit shooting is not a 
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game at which you are apt to require much of 
what the Scotch deer-stalkers term "putting away of 
time." May we suggest a quick and expedient way 
of arranging the counting and sending home what has 
been killed without the risk of leaving a count behind ? 
Let some one in authority have a small book with 
numbered pages and counterfoil. Write the number 
of the slain on both, tear off the counterfoil, and put 
it in a cleft stick stuck in the ground by the row of 
rabbits killed. Give instructions to the man with the 
cart to take the papers back with him, and deliver 
them to the man in charge of the mortuary and super- 
intending the rites of preparations for market pur- 
poses. If any of his papers are missing at the end 
of the day, you will know at once by the number of 
the missing paper whereabouts to go and look for 
the lost lot, and not have to go hunting all over the 
ground, wasting time in trying to think " where it 
could have been, and after what beat." 

Shooting. — A beautiful still day is ideal for the 
gunners, but it gives the quarry a better chance. His 
feelings that fateful morn must move in the same 
retiring groove as those of the American railway con- 
ductor who, when his train was stuck up by road 
agents, gave as a reason for his absence at the critical 
time of danger, "Seeing that there were bullets flying 
about, and I had none, I was beginning to feel a bit 
in the way, and so made tracks for the shelter of the 
nearest seat." There is more excuse for the rabbit : 
he is not on official duty, nor precisely, for the matter 
of that, on pleasure bent. His ears may be tipped 
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with fur, but they are not stuffed with cotton wool 
for the occasion. At the first sight of the gathering 
together of so many human specimens, and at the 
first sound of the random gun, he begins to evince 
a restless desire for wandering that would soon entitle 
him to eligibility for the Travellers' Club. Under 
these circumstances, you ought to have some one with 
a head on his shoulders — only let him be careful to 
keep it there when the shooters come nearer — a few 
beats ahead to watch the rabbits* strategy, and check or 
turn them as the case may be, else they are quite capable 
of being unaccommodating enough to travel round 
you like a cyclone all day, or forge ahead some 
quarter of a mile in front of you, and return to the 
patches of fern you have, with infinite pains, taken 
care to beat most thoroughly in the morning. If 
you have an aversion to come off second best in this 
encounter of wits, in which, I suppose, a rabbit 
would say he had the most at stake, it is advisable to 
find out a place the coneys are likely to make for, and 
cross from the morning to the afternoon beat, and 
from the afternoon beat to the morning beat. Have 
a net laid on the ground some days previously, so 
that they are accustomed to it ; let it be put up 
while at luncheon. In the evening they s will return 
and find the way barred, but let it be strongly barred, 
and a stop placed there too. We once saw some 
fifty rabbits in their desperation charge and go 
straight through a string net, for all the world like 
the Boers and their cattle when they charged the 
barbed wire lines between the blockhouses in South 
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Africa. You can keep them back all right with a 
wire net, perhaps a length or two on its way to fence 
in some autumn planting. 

When you have arrived at this carefully-prepared 
rendezvous, the beaters go forward, the guns stand 
back, and Plevna should follow. However, the fewer 
of these corners the better, so think we, as a driven 
rabbit in a pretty open space, unlike winged game, 
falls a much easier prey than a rabbit hurrying and 
scuttling across a rack, or going ventre-b-terre to a 
beyond he intimately kens. On the return journey 
from the unexpected obstacle, which has so upset his 
plans, he comes back despondently, and his gait and 
his pace partake more of the nature of a driven 
rabbit than of a free agent. Some such corners are 
necessary, but, if possible, they should not be corners 
against a fence, where you are apt to pour into them 
more than an appropriate load of lead, but they should 
be corners which allow them to reverse engines and 
run back. There is something absolutely wicked 
and wantonly extravagant in killing easy pheasants, 
where they fly low, or, worse still, where they have 
not been on the wing for at least 100 yards. Birds 
may reappear, it must be borne in mind ; with luck, 
at some future time, a cock may fly better ; or a 
hen may lay eggs. We except from this category 
of mercy, and appeal to the finer and higher instincts 
of the sportsman, cock pheasants in January. If so 
be it at that time one delivers himself into your hands, 
erase higher instincts and all such superfine feelings ; 
show him no mercy. But to return to our rabbits. 
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It is far more conscientiously pardonable to shell a 
rabbit at the closest of quarters than to perpetrate 
any such approximate crime where a pheasant is 
concerned ; besides, you are shooting with a very 
small charge of powder and shot. What, for instance, 
are you to do with that one that goes helter-skelter 
down the line and looks like running over the toe of 
your boot ? We say, let him have it, as long as it is 
only the rabbit, and not the toe of your boot, that 
runs the risk of perdition in the operation ; for is not 
it a light-hearted game after all? Again, there is 
this to excuse you in rabbit shooting ; it must be 
remembered that your keepers and men have probably 
taken three weeks to bring about his appearance on 
the scene, and you and your friends have got but 
one brief autumn day to effect his extinction. You 
may not get another go at him ; he does not bolt 
very amenably the second time of asking, and there are 
few shoots where you can successfully have a second 
time over. Besides, if further apology for brutality 
is needed, is not he a bit wicked and wanton and 
destructive himself? A large proportion, you may 
be sure, like the proverbial annuitant, will always 
contrive to outlive their natural destiny, in spite of 
all you can do. If too many survive the ordeal by 
battle, it must be remembered there will not be 
enough food for all. Somewhere, amid Greenland's 
icy mountains, where evidently the same scarcity of 
sustenance exists, we read that the old, when come to 
a certain age, are done to death by what is called 
a system of " painless extinction." The process is 
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strangulation, and the extinguishers are the nearest 
relatives, one at each end of the rope ; but this, the 
chief ceremony, does not take place until at the close 
of a sumptuous feast, where the victims have been 
made much of and treated as most honoured guests. 

So with our friend the rabbit. " To begin, implies 
to end," and there must be a day when his doom, 
too, after the manner of all, is due. If at such a 
corner you would give him the chance of a little 
reflective peace, before his ultimate end, it is not a 
bad thing to have had some 8-inch draining-pipes put 
into the ground, into which the rabbits can crawl and 
think, or erect some little wooden shelters for them 
to take refuge in. At such a crisis, though, not very 
fond of them, they would very likely take J refuge in 
them, and be very easily turned out when wanted. 

A fine day for the sport, I know, has its attractions. 
The shooters like it better, and the rabbits appear to. 
Of course you can only expect the latter to show a 
certain amount of mitigated cheerfulness under the 
circumstances ; but somehow on a bright, sunny 
October morn their eyes seem to sparkle in merri- 
ment, and their coats to shine with delight. Com- 
paratively speaking, they look as exhilarated as 
Shelley's skylark. On a wet day they emerge damp 
and depressed, with a downcast expression of coun- 
tenance and a lack-lustre look in the eye. No, give 
us a windy day — we won't say a real wet day, for fear 
of provoking controversy and being written down 
as asinine ; but this we aver, we have seen a record 
killed — and a record in a good many years — on such 
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a day. I do not say the preceding days and previous 
nights should not be dry. Of course they should, 
but those at the helm need not bewail if a little rain 
accompanies the wind in the morning of the sport. 
Anyhow, let them restrain efflorescence of language 
until dewy eve, though they may not feel quite so 
fresh then to do justice to their powers of vitupera- 
tion. Suppose the lair is dry, and the wind outside 
strong, and the rain wet in his estimation, the more 
disinclined is our friend the enemy to brave the 
elements and face the music. The worse the weather, 
often the closer he lies. There is no need to say 
much about beaters keeping in line, all close together, 
poking, not hitting the fern, and preserving a sem- 
blance of silence if possible. Are not all these known 
to every one who has had charge of beaters ! One 
remark only let us make. Tapping fern on the top 
has about the same effect upon a rabbit's feelings, 
buried under the fern, as beating flies off a rhinoceros's 
back ; and as for being trodden on, he rather likes it 
than otherwise under the conditions. An old rule 
says, never use your umbrella to hit, only to poke 
your adversary. When snow or rain has beaten 
down the fern, how often we have wished the beaters 
were armed with pitchforks instead of sticks ; but then 
were beaters a misnomer, and pokers, or pitchers, a 
more accurate title. 

Fern. — In such shoots as we are discussing and 
describing, the fern is a very serious problem. It 
should be cut into squares and patches, and laid out 
into regular beats — beats that work up to some point 
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where the covert perhaps is a bit thicker, and likely 
to afford a more abiding resting-place for the rabbit 
in his perturbed state of mind, and one where you can 
best the objects of your attention, and drive them on 
towards ground you are going to beat. It is there- 
fore advisable to have, between some of the beats, 
large open spaces, and to cut off practically one beat 
from another. If the rabbits, in spite of this, show a 
tendency to cross these open spaces, you will have to 
place stops there, or, if the space is small, try some 
such scare as what I believe they call a "riven," 
namely, pieces of white calico tied on a string. The 
sight of these may appeal temporarily to the natural 
timidity of the coney, as he peeps out before you 
come, though it will not restrain his impetus under 
the influence of more immediate terror. Of course 
it is impossible to prescribe for ground we do not 
know, and say how the patches of fern, open spaces, 
and racks should be arranged — it depends entirely 
on the geography of the ground ; but if they are not 
arranged well, with a view to outwit the rabbit that 
forges ahead and is on the move pretty nearly all 
day, you are very apt to have just as much Jack-o'- 
lantern hunting as rabbit shooting, and kill about 
half what you ought to. This fern, too, on land 
devoted to rabbits, has a most tiresome way of 
encroaching. Of course, as regards putting into 
order and keeping in order, there is a wide difference 
in attendant expense and labour. The moral of this 
is, put it once, and once for all, in the best order you 
can, then see that it is kept so. 
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If you want to destroy a patch of fern, there is 
nothing else to do but to cut it, as it grows early, 
and keep on cutting it, as it reappears, say three or 
four times, the first year. After a time it wearies 
of the contest, and you get the better of it. The 
second year it becomes a comparatively light job, 
and the third year hardly any work at all is neces- 
sary. Of course the same applies to your racks, 
over which the fern has a pushing and persistent 
way of encroaching ; and some even go so far as to 
mark the boundary line of fern and rack by driving 
in pegs, and make the keepers responsible for any 
trespassing bracken. Then there ought to be no 
mistake. This amount of work in cutting fern in 
the spring, when all hands are busy on the farm, is 
no light undertaking. But an effective substitute 
is hard to find. The difficulty of trying to adjust 
an old reaping or mowing machine, and setting it 
high for cutting fern, consists in the irregularity of 
such ground generally, and the tussocks, lumps, and 
ant-heaps about. Some have tried using a harrow 
over the young fern in an attempt to bruise the 
young plants, or a heavy roller, if the ground is flat 
enough. When the fern is about three inches high, 
young, and tender, such treatment has the effect of 
bruising and breaking the young plants, so as to 
weaken or destroy the growth of them. Again, the 
first growth of fern, if the weather is propitious, 
may be arrested by burning. Last year's bracken 
underneath burns easily ; this is rather unsightly, 
and leaves black patches for a bit, but if you don't 
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mind that, it is a good way, as the more freedom 
the rabbit has for his movements in the fern, the 
quicker he can go, and the better the sport. If you 
do not keep your fern in complete subjection, you 
will diminish the feeding-ground of your rabbits ; 
and if you do not arrange your fern in scientific and 
systematic patches, you will never get as good a 
shoot as you ought. 

Feeding. — If you have then hardened your heart, 
and intend going in for a rabbit shoot, you must 
bear in mind that there is to exist between you a 
mutual and tacit agreement. You must keep to 
your part of the bargain, even if he tries to evade 
his obvious duties. He has to present a sporting 
appearance on one or two days in the course of the 
year ; and you have got to regulate his food, see to 
hygienic matters, and keep his territory in good 
fettle. In ordinary times this is not a matter of 
great responsibility, beyond the question of feeding 
and fern regulating. As long as there is a bit of 
grazing grass, one is astonished at our friend's 
moderation. He seems to derive sustenance where 
no sustenance is seen ; to browse on the brown, 
which looks about as appetising as the soles of your 
most ancient boots. He seems to see grass where 
we see but dull, unclad earth. Rabbits are not, we 
know, like the Russian cows we have read of, fitted 
with green spectacles, so that in hard times they may 
mistake wood shavings for hay, else we could under- 
stand it, but often there appears some sort of optical 
delusion in a rabbit's power of discerning edible 
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pasture. But be it as it may, never do you see them 
fight for food. For brides they will contend, like 
Romans for Sabines, but no one ever saw them fight 
for food as do dogs and niggers. In short, they 
will quarrel for the luxury, but not for the necessity. 
One good thing is, you have not to fash yourself 
about the progeny supply system. They will 
manage all that right enough on the sparsest of 
Spartan diets. We once put down a couple of 
white rabbits among the brown, and, for a wonder, 
the brown rabbits did not resent their appearance. 
For several years their evident descendants, though 
perhaps some were a bit suspiciously speckled, were 
always on the same spot, and fed on the same run, 
going sometimes, when food was a little scarce, a 
little farther, but never trespassing to the right or 
left. It seemed as if they had some privately under- 
stood unwritten Allotments Act, by the way they 
observed their neighbours' invisible and unfenced 
landmark. During the summer months the grass 
in the park suffices, and man and rabbit are on the 
best of terms. All is peace and amiability between 
you. He pursues his grass -cropping course and 
daily round in regular and unoffending succession. 
Meanwhile, you watch him at it, and ungrudgingly 
wish him joy of it. That is the menu you provide. 
He is content and happy, you are happy that he is 
content. You regard him as a bright revolving 
spot on a summer's landscape, and with no sort of 
hostile feeling. He shows confidence in you by 
letting you drive in a carriage close to him, or walk 
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near, or even play a golf ball over his unconcerned 
head. Generally he exhibits a sweet, simple, un- 
suspicious nature, particularly on Sunday, as the 
sound of the church bells falls on his ears. On such 
an occasion, we believe, he would almost let you 
shake hands with him if you pressed it. We will 
leave the picture of these halcyon days and pass 
over, for the present, that tempestuous time in 
autumn and its unspeakable woes. The survivors 
of those days are all that are left to speak about, 
and we come to days when they become more of a 
regrettable and despondent nuisance than an ex- 
hilarating pleasure — to days when the earth is frost- 
bound and the ground snow-dad. 

An old chronicler (ycleped Mortimer) wrote 
many years ago, " The husbandman suffers by hares 
and conys, which eat the corn and trees." We, who 
have played the game and have endured the desolat- 
ing experience of him, echo these words, for we have 
known well the full blast of his persistent appetite : 
How they eat like ants, leaving everything they get 
their teeth into shining and white ; ring -barking 
trees with the thoroughness of a professional, tree- 
destroying, forest-clearing Australian aboriginal. In 
your anguish you exclaim at the time — but possibly 
forget it to some extent hereafter — "Dear may be 
my rabbits, but dearer are my beech." Not only 
your beech, but your everything : your undercover, 
your ash, and your hollies ; all your young trees, your 
brambles, etc. And if he gets into your garden, 
oh, ye gods ! what an uproar is there among the 
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gardening enthusiasts — an uproar which even the 
yapping of the terrier in pursuit will not drown, 
nor the vengeful hour of death appease. 

When these melancholy moments arrive, it is not 
the time to sit down and repine. You must be up 
and doing, and try, if possible, to persuade others to 
be up and doing. You may be able to do this, 
but, alas, it is often a matter of supreme indifference 
to your workmen if your trees and property are 
damaged. Their usual method of evincing any 
interest seems to be watching any inroads of such 
partly preventable devastation, and informing you, 
after the damage has been done, the somewhat out of 
date and uninteresting fact " that they knew it all 
along." This sort of wisdom is not what you want 
just then. It is a good thing to make a few workmen 
responsible for trees which lie between their work 
and their home. Instil into their minds, by whatever 
process you like — fear, affection, responsibility, or 
sense of duty (whichever you think the most con- 
vincing) — the urgent need of observing the first de- 
predation of the rodent's teeth on the bark, and the 
necessity of at once smearing the tar mixture over 
the mark of the beast. There is no doubt that beech 
trees and other trees blackened over the bottom of 
the stem and the roots do not quite look their best. 
It gives the appearance of well-varnished boots, and 
though such appendages may look all right on the 
extremities of well-dressed men and women in Picca- 
dilly, they do not beautify beech or quite suit sylvan 
scenery. Even this is not a final deterrent. Once, 
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shooting late in the year, we killed rabbits with the 
marks of the tar and oil on their smudgy little 
countenances. With a perseverance worthy of a 
cleaner cause, and the sublime disregard of an Early 
Victorian chimney-sweep, they must have buried 
their grubby little noses in this filth in frantic 
endeavour to get a taste of dry beech bark. There 
is one very simple little counter-attraction that serves 
to divert their unwelcome attention from the parent 
stem. Cut down a few branches at a time, and lay 
them at the foot of the tree ; this serves, of course, for 
a time only to occupy their attention and craving 
emptiness. At the same time, add to this accumula- 
tion of anti- famine prescriptions other boughs, or 
ivy leaves — they will eat the stems of these as bare as 
catacomb bones — and if still further spurred on by 
pangs, they will derive a little (rather bitter comfort, 
we expect) from the leaves as well. Thorn-hedge 
trimmings, if they can be spared, are useful as an 
emergency ration. These, as well as providing a 
bite in distress, if laid about the ground, act also as a 
deterrent to that midnight marauder in quest of what 
is not his own with nets. But there is nothing better 
than beech boughs, and you are doing the trees good, 
probably, in pruning a few lower branches. 

Of course there are the more costly methods of 
providing, in these distressful times, for our little 
empty friends in their dire days of destitution. But 
such methods are costly, and more for those weighted 
with wealth, and not overburdened with the cares of 
providing for farming stock. It is a remarkable 
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thing how similar are the tastes of sheep and rabbits. 
The same soil that suits sheep, suits rabbits, and the 
food that appeals to rabbits, appeals to sheep. 
Turnips and hay would most likely be the two 
principal articles of food purloined from the farm, 
and two, chemically speaking, very opposite kinds ot 
feeding. A glance at the analysis of some of the 
food that rabbits revel in demonstrates this. 

Pasture contains 75 per cent of water ; clover, 81 ; 
carrots, 87 ; turnips, 80 ; and dried hay, 14. Too 
much water is not good for the system of sheep, 
presumably also not for rabbits. We do not quite 
know what the past masters of the art of Teetotalism 
would say to this. Sheep seem generally to hit off, 
by instinct, what constitutes a judicious mixture ot 
the extremes of moist and dry. Rabbits perhaps do 
not, to the same extent, exercise this judgment and 
self-restraint. They are very likely to overdo it a 
bit, like the workhouse pauper on Christmas Day 
with the plum -pudding, or the cottager, on the 
annual pig-killing day, with the roast pork. Moral : 
do not feed them too generously or for too long on 
turnips. A little hay, even in the acutest stage of 
hunger, goes a long way with them ; they find it a bit 
too dry and dusty. We have seen rabbits, at a time 
of acute distress, after a long spell of snow, though 
a hay rick was open to them all the time, present an 
attenuated and abject appearance. True, the outside 
of a hay-rick somewhat resembles the unappetising 
nature of the first slice of a neglected ham ; still, it 
was not a very far cry to the middle, and under such 
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extreme pressure we should have thought they could 
have made more of it, even if they did not exactly 
grow fat on it. But these sort of attentions to 
winter commissariat are some of the evils that rabbit 
preservers are subject to, if they wish to keep away 
signs of devastation from their trees and shrubs. 
The advice we have to tender to, and impress upon, 
them is identical to that offered to the young married 
woman by the older and more experienced housewife, 
as to how to manage her husband when he was a 
trifle contrary, " Feed the brute." If we were to add 
to that sentence another touch of bitterness, we 
should say " if he is worth it." 

Rabbit-proof Plants. — We cannot leave the subject 
of destruction without some reference to that critical 
question, " What can you plant in your coverts that 
rabbits won't touch ? " Some of us who are middle- 
aged now, and many, maybe, who are older, have 
plied this unsatisfactory inquiry with unsatisfactory 
results since we left off being schoolboys. Whereas 
copious volumes would not exhaust the list of what 
the rabbit would eat, one word would answer for 
absolute certainty what he would not eat, the common 
Ponticum rhododendron. Whatever we may say of 
the common rhododendron, there is no doubt that 
the less hardy Himalayan rhododendrons from 
Sikkim and Bhotan are not outside the pale of a 
rabbit's appetite. We know where specimens of the 
Edgeworthi and Aucklandi have fallen a prey to our 
omnivorous friends. If you adopt a middle course 
of inquiry, and ask " What they like best or least ? " 
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sometimes an interesting dissertation has been the 
result. As with us, so with them, we presume it is a 
mere matter of comparison. An epicurean Londoner 
would not dine off goat and garlic if he could get 
early lamb and mint sauce. A well-fed city alderman 
would never finish the day with a ham sandwich if 
he was bade to a Lord Mayor's banquet. So with 
our friend the rabbit there are several plants one 
might mention he won't look at if he can get anything 
better. Give him his sweet grass pasturage, and he 
won't look at your middle-aged or elderly bark. It 
is known herbaceous peonies and old saxifrage — 
without learnedly latinising their names — enjoy im- 
munity, but they are hardly shrubs for game. Some 
place faith in the Berberis aquifolium. We have 
hopes of the Corsican pine (Pinus laricio), and if 
our faith is not in vain it will prove a great benefit 
to those who, in planting coverts, do so with a view 
to game. Certainly our experience is hopeful, and 
some of the Pinus laricio have stood a severe test : a 
very few marks of an attempt on the spikes, not the 
bark, attested an unpersevered-with attack. There 
is no doubt that these trees, when small, are liable to 
outrageous attacks from squirrels, who bite the boughs 
and leave the stems as bare as a flag-staff. It is no 
rabbit's work when boughs are bitten off. He has 
crimes enough in all conscience to answer for without 
overloading him with the sins of squirrels. We are 
bound to say that, out of a pretty severe test in 
several different places, a specimen or two in one lot 
looked as if a rabbit had been at them. The bark 
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was gnawed a bit, but that happened to be in a place 
where there were hardly any rabbits and a few hares. 
It is difficult in these cases to place the saddle always 
on the right quadruped. All things considered, we 
still believe these pines, in the estimation of rabbits, 
to be a bit further beyond the margin of the un- 
palatable than most of the doubtful plants we have 
been discussing. At the same time, on these even 
I think an insurance office would make you pay a 
very high premium, if there were any real quantity 
of rabbits about, and the season was severe. For the 
man who will discover a shrub that winged game 
delight in, and rabbits abhor the taste of, a great 
fortune is awaiting. We have seen many published 
editions of shrubs that are supposed to enjoy immunity 
from the rabbit's rapacity, but unfortunately it has 
turned out under our experience that, just at the 
critical time, when their c< need is sorest," the rodent 
concerned emphatically refuses to verify such quota- 
tions. There is a quoted list in the Fur and Feather 
Series, emanating from Sir Herbert Maxwell. It 
contains, among others, lilac, dogwood, azalea, 
wigelia, and snowberry, all of which, under the pro- 
vocation of a severe test, have been in our experience 
gnawed out of existence. Escalonia once rejoiced in 
an unappetising fame, but it was a short-lived fame 
when the season of scarcity came — and a short-lived 
plant when the rabbits had done with it. Again, all 
of these plants quoted are more of the ornamental 
type than what you could describe as good under- 
cover, and some of them certainly not cheap. Rosa 
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rugosa comes in this category, a plant which we have 
been positively assured even the most needy of 
hunters would not, at the last stage of starvation, 
look at for a moment. That these plants are liked 
less by them we quite admit, and moreover that 
when old and long established (like all things human, 
animal, and vegetable) only attract modified attention. 
But between freedom from and indifference to there 
exists a wide divergence. 

Vermin. — We have considered some of the con- 
ditions that ought to be observed between man and 
coney, between preserver and preserved. But on the 
part of man such an alliance must be defensive as 
well as offensive. Offensive at shooting time, 
defensive at other times, and defensive against 
vermin. 

Stoats, weasels, cats, marauding dogs, that work 
in company, and dig out burrows : such afflictions 
as these are common to all, and the means of lessen- 
ing them commonly known. Predatory birds are 
not going to do your rabbits any real harm, or 
appreciably lessen their number. Their multiplying 
powers are quite proof against any inroads from the 
feathered tribe. Protect by process of extermination, 
bird against bird, if you will. Wage war against 
all egg - destroyers, egg -fanciers, and egg - stealers, 
whether winged, creeping, or running, and war to 
the knife too ; but, pheasant preserver and rabbit 
defender, spare, oh spare the owls! Apart from 
their weird and wild charm, we verily believe that 
the balance of their debit and credit account, in the 
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matter of good or harm they do, would, without 
any cooking of accounts (or them), tot up on the 
side of benefits conferred. Of foxes, too, we make 
no mention ; in England they are esteemed privileged 
guests, whom it is an honour to entertain, and lucky 
the game preserver who can cultivate their tastes in 
the direction of the ground game. We will con- 
centrate our attention on two rarer evils in the way 
of enemies, who ere this have had to be reckoned 
with by proprietors of rabbit-shoots — badgers and 
rats. Against the former one hardly likes to say 
a word. Not that we ever scarcely see them ; but 
somehow we like to know that there are specimens 
of the more genuine ferae naturae about (as long 
as they are not dangerous). It somehow recalls 
what we have read of in an old world of the " Merrie 
England " of yore. It brings home to us that there 
were really days when wild beasts were at large, and 
William the Conqueror " loved the tall deer, as if he 
were their father." 

Badgers. — But here is the case against the badger. 
A friend was the owner of a large enclosed rabbit 
shoot ; he too loved the frisking coney as if he were 
their father. Hence he and badgers fell out, and 
the feud did not come to an end till both had 
suffered. This was his (the owner's) casus belli. 
The badger by night had a recurring habit of 
scratching under the fence, which was 6 inches 
under ground, and in doing this he aggravated the 
annoyance by making a hole large enough for an 
average stout human party to crawl through, to say 
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nothing of himself and the posse comitates of his own 
species that followed him. This nocturnal band of 
mohawks would hunt the ground all over, and 
scratch up thirty or forty nests a night. After that, 
not content with the front door they had made, 
ample as it was, they crossed to the other side of 
the ground, and made a similar aperture to get out. 
This commando had to be broken up, but it took a 
bit of doing, we believe. Poor old badgers, we are 
sorry to see them in the dock, and the case looks 
black against them too. 

Rats. — Whatever else may have extorted from 
us a grain of sympathy, we work up no feelings on 
behalf of rats. They are the implacable enemy of 
all. Still, they contrive to pursue, in spite of human 
effort, in spite of human enmity, a most unjustifiable 
and obstinate existence. Scavengers they may be, 
and that is the only good word, and rather far-fetched 
argupient, that has ever been used on their behalf by 
the most contrary of controversialists. We feel wc 
should be very glad to see to our own scavenging, 
if there could be found some one to do our ratting. 
Unfortunate indeed was the death of that seductive 
hero, the Pied Piper of Hamlyn, and sad, cruel sad, 
that he left no lineal descendants to carry on his job. 
Pests that they are, they seem to commit every 
atrocity, from carrying the plague about from 
country to country, and from hemisphere to hemi- 
sphere, to the mean act of destroying countless nests 
and broods of young rabbits. 

We hate them for everything they do ; there is 
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not a redeeming point about them. When they 
have established a numerous colony on the rabbit 
ground, the depth, the breadth, and the height of 
our aversion to them cannot be communicated by 
words. Like a Chinese immigration, they threaten 
to swamp the population, and to outnumber and 
turn out the present inhabitants. One such visita- 
tion we know of, and it was reckoned they destroyed 
about half of the number of the rabbits ; in a park, 
moreover, where they were at their thickest. It is so 
hard to tackle them, too, under such circumstances, 
and to destroy them without destroying the rabbits. 
It is like shelling a concentration camp ; you are just 
as likely to kill friends as enemies. It is a case 
where we cannot quite bring ourselves to act on the 
ancient Greek and Roman proverb, " Pereant amici, 
dum una inimici intercidant " — "Let our friends 
perish, provided our enemies fall with them." Baited 
traps, inasmuch as they do not hurt rabbits, appear 
the chief remedy, but this is not a very rapid or 
drastic method when they are really numerous. The 
first sign and appearance of the rat peril must be 
watched for most carefully. On the question of 
vermin, then, to the owners of rabbit grounds we 
would say — Rule number one : rats must be routed 
early in the day, and at all cost. 

Disease. — Four-footed foes and famine we have 
dealt with ; and now we come to the question or 
diseases, the common lot of all. Of these perhaps 
fluke, or liver rot, as we generally call it, has the 
most exterminating effect upon rabbits. It comes 
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principally after wet seasons, and lays low, in the 
most ruthless way, your stock. We have all most 
likely seen and noticed the tubby appearance of the 
defunct on these tragic occasions, and most probably 
looked wise, and talked of rock salt as the remedy. 
Probably we have some such idea hazily floating 
through our mind, that as saline waters, such as 
exist at Llandrindod and other noted spas, cure many 
human ills — gout, rhuematism, and others that we 
wot not of — so will rock salt (as we cannot send our 
stock to a watering-place for cure) prove efficacious 
in the matter of fluke. " The Faculty " inform us 
that the origin of this — like the origin of most other 
ailments and ills — is due to a parasite. The long, 
learned Latin name of this undesirable microbe is 
Distoma repaticum ; and to get rid once for all 
of such tiresome and unremembered names, there is 
another parasite which inhabits the same sort of wet 
alluvial soil and undrained ground, and devotes his 
uncalled-for attention principally to sheep. This 
parasite rejoices in the sonorous appellation of 
Coenus ccrebralis. The object of his attentions 
is the brain of the sheep. On arrival there, the 
result produced is what is commonly called the 
" gidds." The victim is seized with a fit of giddiness, 
performs certain teetotum evolutions, and lies down 
on his back preparatory to expiring or recovering as 
the case may be, but generally the former. This 
parasite No. 2 (namely, the Coenus cerebralis) y as 
far as we know, does not visit the rabbit's brain, 
but there seems no scientific reason why it should 
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not. We have noticed before how alike are the 
tastes of sheep and rabbits in the matter of food. 
Their method of cropping very closely, too, is similar. 
The consequence is, that after wet seasons both are 
very liable to pick up those parasites, which are, we 
are told, chiefly found in water -snails. So far we 
are right in attributing to rock salt the character of 
an antidote, in that it produces health and strength, 
and, according to most of the scientific world, is 
good for the system generally. If, then, it strengthens 
the system generally, indirectly, if not directly, it is 
efficacious as a remedy against fluke and other things, 
if the way of the microbe is as we are told by 
present-day scientists, namely, that our system, or 
rather the human and animal system, is composed of 
microbes which belong to it and are allied to it. 
We are then further informed that, if our system 
and its microbes are strong and in good condition, 
this defensive garrison within is able to vanquish the 
aggressive, dangerous, and outside microbes in their 
attacks on it. In fact, when microbe meets microbe, 
there comes the tug of war, and it is a case of vae 
vie As y woe to the conquered. Perhaps it is not 
altogether a pleasant sensation for us to realise that 
we have these dwellers of the innermost, or that 
from time to time our within is the scene of these 
intestine wars. It shows how essential it is that our 
friendly microbes should be well trained for the 
onslaught, and the system in the pink of condition. 
Rock salt tends to do this, therefore rock salt is 
good for fluke, q.e.d., as Euclid hath it. 
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Not being a qualified medical practitioner, perhaps 
even the little length we have gone on this scientific 
road is a bit open to question. These sort of 
science jottings though, from a casual observer, 
perhaps sound a trifle shallow, and may not be very 
valuable. Anyhow, a further diagnosis on our part 
might constitute a downright pedantic impertinence. 
We have only to advise, in wet seasons look to your 
land. Danger lurks especially in the quick-growing, 
luxuriant, and rank pasture of the wet grounds. If 
it is well trenched and drained, if you treat it occa- 
sionally to a dressing of unslaked lime (two or three 
tons to the acre), you will do a good deal to reduce 
the danger of what constitutes a great menace to your 
rabbits, and may lead to a very wholesale destruction 
of your stock. This ailment does not quite exhaust 
the list of fell and foul diseases that overtake the 
rabbit. They have also their enteric and helmin- 
thic troubles. Anybody desirous of probing to the 
depth the microscopic and minute details of such 
undetectable subjects must seek them among the 
literature of the learned and the researches of patho- 
logists. What the amateur and would-be rabbit 
preserver asks and requires is, how can he best avoid 
undergoing a practical experience of such exterminat- 
ing effects on his ground ? If the thirster after 
knowledge in this direction were tp thrash the 
matter out, the probability is that he would only 
learn what has been advocated by all amateurs on 
the subject of the hygiene of rabbits. First, that the 
tainted ground must be cleaned, and perhaps drained. 
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That gas-lime, salt, or unslaked lime must be applied. 
Secondly, that the sickly stock had better be got 
rid of altogether, and the ground restocked after a 
year's spell. This total annihilation policy is a 
drastic remedy, but the matter of dealing with these 
scourges is simple as compared to dealing with the 
human animal, where individual care and attention 
are regarded as a necessity, and though extermination 
of the microbe is justifiable, no wholesale remedies, 
such as suggested for the rabbits, are permissible. 
After all, though life is short it is better to go 
without your shoot for one year than to have a 
succession of unsatisfactory seasons. 

Soils. — Now a few words about soils that suit. 
The subject is a dry one in all conscience, and that 
is about what the soil should be. To carry a heavy 
stock of rabbits, the land must be fairly good, but 
it appears essential that it should be clean, dry, and 
warm. Sandy soils are dry and warm, and not 
affected by change of temperature, and have natural 
drainage. Bearing this in mind, you can form an 
estimate of what is better and what is worse by a 
glance at the constituents of these soils : — 

Sandy soil contains 10 per cent of clay. 
Sandy loam contains 20 to 10 per cent of clay. 
Loam contains 30 to 20 per cent of clay. 
Clay loam contains 30 to 60 per cent of clay. 
Clay contains over 60 per cent of clay. 

Most suitable soils appear to be on the chalk, 
sandstone, and English crag formations. Some 
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heavy soils, by a careful system of trenching and 
manuring, can be induced to carry an unexpected 
number of rabbits, but not naturally. 

The lighter soils mentioned above— chalk, sand- 
stone, and English crag — in addition to being warm 
and dry, are adapted to the growth of short fine 
grasses, such as fescues, dogstail, sweet vernal ; the 
coarse luxurious grass not thriving thereon. The 
chalk soils, in addition to being dry, contain a large 
proportion of lime, which serves to keep them sweet 
and clean. But of soils, after all, it is only a com- 
parative question of the quantity they will carry. 
It comes to this, if you want to increase your rabbits 
on an unsuitable soil, you must expend upon the 
operation more thought and money in the direction 
of draining and manuring, of which subjects more 
anon. 

Shooting on Downs. — So far we have confined our 
attention chiefly to shoots in parks more or less 
fenced in. But there are elsewheres than parks, and 
many other kinds of grounds — on open downs, for 
instance — where rabbits are killed in quantities. On 
Hampshire Downs we have seen a merry afternoon 
with them, and pretty rapid shooting for all concerned 
in the engagement, especially at the gallop finale. 
The manoeuvres then were not so complicated, and 
the responsibilities not quite so irksome, as those we 
have previously described. 

The buries in the coombs had been stopped and 
worried enough to make the rabbits seek pastures 
new on the higher ground. The consequence was, 
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they were quite ready, at the sound of a gun in the 
coomb on the day of shooting, to feel a strong in* 
clination to leave the shelter of the lower grounds 
and go in for the higher life. After shooting these 
coverts and coombs, the hill was shot in the afternoon. 
We then started in a line, extending at first some 
way out and converging on a spot about a mile ahead, 
where a wire net, put up for the occasion, thwarted 
the plans of the pursued. The consequence was, that 
the nearer you got to the appointed place where the 
hecatomb of slaughtered coneys took place, the more 
numerous upon the horizon appeared the vision of 
the fleeting foe. When you got within a hundred 
yards or so of the wire, the guns stood back, the 
beaters went on, and the cannonade commenced. 
Then indeed was it a case of — 

We counted them at break of day, 
But when the sun set where were they ? 

On the walk there the best shots were got, but 
of course on flat grounds, like downs, the shot was an 
easy one, as compared to the rabbit in hot haste, as 
if on urgent business, going over broken ground, away 
from you, at an angle of 90 degrees, where he has the 
sheltering assistance of ant-heaps, ferns, boulders, or 
heather, and where only a small fraction of his person, 
and that often a white portion, catches your eye. 
But this does not only apply to rabbit shooting on 
downs, but to rabbit shooting on any even, flat ground, 
where perhaps your dominion over them is a little 
too perceptible. Of course we know and agree that 
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the more confidential shot — as, for instance, at a hare, 
broadside, lolloping slowly up a slope — has not quite 
the same attraction for us as it might have had for 
our predecessors in the Shades, in a flint-lock and 
muzzle-loading age. Still, contrive as we may, some 
rabbits, almost everywhere, will continue, as sure as 
the sunflower turns to the sun, to lollop and present 
broadside targets. We cannot command universal 
success, and persuade them all to go exactly as we 
should like them to, we can only try and deserve it. 
If you have not artificial buries, and buries sur- 
rounded by a fence, and such contrivances, which 
admit of rabbits having somewhere to lay their heads 
while that nerve -upsetting work, the ferreting -out 
process, goes on, they won't go as well. There is no 
heart, or only half a heart, in rabbits that have been 
kept out of their buries for several nights. The 
usual happy-go-lucky bunter becomes the spiritless 
outcast, and will only canter instead of gallop. Even 
then, though you know it is a bit wicked, you must 
harden your heart (if it requires it), and shoot. We 
have argued before that there is more excuse for 
behaving like a wild Indian at his worst in a rabbit 
shoot than at any other sport of a like nature. You 
are both out for the day, rabbit and shooter, and you 
are apt to lose sight of each other, for ever and aye, 
if you do not improve the occasion. 

Ferreting Downs. — There is another method by 
"which you can derive no mean amusement from the 
aforesaid rabbit of the downs. It is by ferreting. 
We did think, with the arrival of those unpro- 
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crastinating Middle Ages, that our lust for ferreting 
had- at all events left us. But we discovered it 
suddenly and unexpectedly renewed one fine autumn 
morning, when we found ourselves — three guns, 
keepers, and a very generous supply of ferrets — at the 
top of the downs, overlooking a very steep coomb. 
The guns stood at the top, and the ferrets were un- 
grudgingly put in. When the rabbits bolted they 
went down the steep sides of the coomb their fastest, 
and your business was to accelerate that speed by the 
help of a charge of powder and shot. If there was 
the suspicion of a sideways scramble, which betokens 
a hit — not in the head — we remember, and recall the 
fact with gratitude, that the dogs the keeper had 
displayed extraordinary good downhill action and 
agility, and arranged matters satisfactorily before the 
fugitive had time to disappear into any other adjacent 
bury. It was great fun, and we killed over a hundred 
in an hour. Generally one associates shooting rabbits 
by the aid of ferrets with very early days, or connects 
it with a more prehistoric age ; but though on that 
occasion we were in the company of two cabinet 
ministers, who had seen, besides men and cities, a 
good deal of shooting, there was certainly nothing 
bored or blase about their attitude of mind, or 
lethargic about their way of shooting. We are 
bound to say that we never knew what subterranean 
tragedies took place in some of the deepest re- 
cesses of the buries, nor did we ever ask. We 
never heard how, or when, the ferrets came home. 
Instead of being inquisitive, we went to lunch ; 
VOL. 11 R 
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after that another hour of the same sport, and so 
home. 

Records. — A chronicler on coneys, or on any other 
shooting sport, never quits his subject without some 
reference to the record bag. Records are obviously 
necessary in connection with some games and some 
sports, but not so in reference to rabbit shooting, and, 
though not treating of the subject, we may add, to 
pheasant shooting. In these two sports there is this 
analogy, that the biggest shoot is not necessarily the 
best. Therefore, if a record is your aim, quality 
may be sacrificed to quantity. This being so, we 
unhesitatingly pronounce records as baneful, and the 
perpetual search for them as unproductive labour, 
with misleading results. To some extent they are, 
however, bound to be the subject of converse and 
interchange of opinion. This being so, we should 
like to suggest a few points that might very well be 
considered in arriving at the comparative estimate of 
the day's shoot, and the number contained. First 
rule, divide the number killed by the number of 
guns. We have often read, in the chronicles of 
sport, such a description as this, " 5000 rabbits were 
killed on such a day, at such a place — a record bag in 
the annals of sport." Why, it never mentions the 
number of guns ! Suppose, for instance, there were 
ten guns (many too many for most places, we should 
imagine), that would come to 500 per gun. If again, 
at another place, there were killed in one day 2400 
by four guns, which do you consider the record — the 
5000 or the _ 2400? Why, the latter, if you were 
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shooting, though the casual reader might certify you 
insane for suggesting it. Of course, if " record " is 
not to be associated with " best," why not turn our 
attention to " best " and leave " record " severely 
alone ? Again, there are those who apply the old rule 
of kissing and not telling to sport : they shoot, and 
do not say a word. While the voice of the better 
sportsman is comparatively silent, the bray of the 
advertiser is perpetually heard, and when the bag 
appears in the columns of a fashionable newspaper, 
his apotheosis is complete. We do not for a moment 
imply that it is not interesting, if you know the 
ground, if you know the guns, if you know the 
circumstances, and the manner of doing things, to 
hear the total. But this is surely a matter more for 
home consumption than public property. In short, 
on these sort of subjects we deprecate advertisement 
and enjoin reticence, as far as practically possible. 

Two other rules, we think, ought to be observed 
in arriving at the value of a day's shoot, besides the 
one we have advocated, namely, so many per gun. 
The rabbits killed with the stick, or by the beaters, 
ought to be deducted in your calculations from the 
whole, if you wish your total to pose as a record. 
You ought also to take a little into consideration, 
and allow (mentally) a discount for the manner in 
which they are killed, how many killed going well, 
and how many killed cornered against a fence. Of 
course we may have heard of a good many of the big 
rabbit shoots, but no one can have had the luck to 
be present at more than a few of them. We will 
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venture to say that, in an assembly of shooters who 
knew the same beats, and had seen a good few shoots, 
it would not necessarily be the biggest bag which had 
given the most enjoyable and the best day's sport. 
If we were to go for the biggest bag of rabbits ever 
killed, per gun, the record-breaker would probably 
turn up in some Australasian colonist, clad in mole- 
skin trousers and a red flannel shirt, protected by a 
Panama hat from a tropical sun, sweltering and 
swearing, as he tried to obtain a hard-earned wage at 
lessening the plague of rabbits, armed with the rustiest 
of guns, and shooting with the merest pinch of a 
charge of powder and shot. If this turned out to be 
the case, where does the romance of the record come 
in ? As shooting of rabbits goes on at the present 
date, we would say that 200 rabbits per day per gun 
is a very good shoot, and gives you plenty of shoot- 
ing ; that 500 per gun, or thereabouts, is a very 
heavy day, and rather more than a good many can 
manage in physical comfort ; and it is at a very little 
over such a number as this that you would probably 
have found the record a few years since. 

But such aforesaid approximate records of 500 
per gun per day or thereabouts is only a halting- 
place in the history of rabbit shoots. It is for no one 
writer, in these days of progress, to place a boundary 
on the march of records. There leaps to light a recent 
shoot, by the side of which other mighty encounters 
with coneys are dwarfed and thrown into the shadow 
of a shade ; by the side of which accounts of such 
shoots as we have prated on and described as heavy, 
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sound slow and tedious as a tolling bell to a marriage 
peal, and are as a mere tuning of fiddles before the 
Grand Devil's Opera. Five hundred per gun means 
killing a rabbit every minute in a fairly long day's 
sport. This minute -gun on land performance — so 
far, we have tried, endured, and enjoyed — is by no 
means a dull performance, and gives you lots to think 
of and to do ; but when we hear of a bag where some 
1390 rabbits per gun were killed, we stand amazed. 
We have to realise that each gun (and every one was 
expected to do his duty, and we presume did) was 
slaying its victims at the rate of between 2£ and 
2 lf °f rabbits per minute, in an eight hours a day 
work. Or if you reckon it another way : five guns 
were accounting for nearly 15 rabbits per minute 
during those deadly hours. Each time that the clock 
completed four ticks, as every four seconds passed 
by, did a bunter bite the dust. There is sometimes 
— not here be it understood, please — a slight tendency 
among shooters to countenance any record in which 
they themselves are concerned, but when that record 
is outdistanced, to assume a different tone towards 
it. In other words, to draw the line at your own 
record, and to intimate that beyond that limit lies 
excess ; to say of it " Thus far and no further." 
Because we, for instance, have only experienced such 
a (comparatively speaking) squalid surrounding of 
slain as 500 per gun, or thereabouts, it is not for us 
to carp at a more magnificent display, at such a 
superb abundance as this later episode in the annals 
of rabbit shoots reveals. The question of too many 
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or too little should not be regarded as a subject for 
the profound thinker, but only for the perpetual 
shooter ; " so from reflection we shrink, and of 
comments are chary." 

There is a sapient philosophy that never wearies 
of declaring you cannot have too much of a good 
thing, and if rabbits and gunners had, that memorable 
day, a little too much of each other's company, we 
can only say, though the former couldn't, the latter 
never have been heard to complain. One thing we 
positively affirm, that if those on that occasion suffered 
from an excess of firing, many on other occasions 
have suffered more from having too little to shoot at. 
You cannot always strike the happy middle, the 
golden mean. All concerned evidently came out of 
it unhurt — gunners, guns, loaders, and beaters — all 
except the rabbits, and no rabbits, we imagine, ever 
experienced such a liberal baptism of fire as the victims 
of that day. They must have been hurried out of an 
existence that, owing to dust, din, and disturbance, 
was becoming positively intolerable to them. Any- 
way, they died speedily, without leaving their next of 
kin any legacy in the shape of doctor's bill ; there 
was nothing lonely about their end, in death they 
were not divided. Altogether, in one fell swoop, 
they met their fate and achieved their Walhalla. 

Charge of Powder and Shot. — One or two 
questions still remain, smaller and less important 
than alluded to before, but questions that often 
become a topic among gunners in the smoking-room 
conference. The charge of powder and shot is one. 
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It is essential to have special cartridges for such 
occasions, in order that your conscience may obtain 
relief when you have fired an extra close shot* Run 
close the rabbits will across the racks, or from fern 
patch to fern patch, and you are there not to enjoy 
the spectacle of their activity, or throw your hat at 
them (somebody would very likely shoot it on the 
ground if you did), but you are there to shoot, and 
if you shoot quick, the more likely you are to hit them 
in the right place. Shot this way, they will often 
show less wear and tear in the aftertime, when hung 
up for exhibition and food supply, than a slow 
crawler killed much farther away. The way you 
shoot, whether whole or half-hearted, depends a 
good deal on your conscience, and your conscience 
is considerably eased by the knowledge that your 
charge is small. A small charge we should describe 
as an ounce (or rather less) of shot, and 32 grains 
of EC (No. 3) powder, or 40 grains of Schultze, 
which would be corresponding charges for a 
1 2 -bore, less for 16 or 20 bores. There is no 
use dragging in the question of the amount of 
black powder, because we do not think that rabbit 
shooters would use it even once. In rapid 
firing, in a heavy atmosphere, the smoke would 
hang about enough to get them involved in a sort 
of temporary fog from which they would only 
probably emerge in time to see that the next gun 
had accounted for the rabbits around them, and that 
probably would hardly fulfil the original intention 
they started the day with. Many have a decided 
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preference for No. 4 shot, and many, too, of far- 
seeking experience. But let salesmen and those of 
post-mortem experience be judges of this, final and 
absolute. 

Guns. — Then, again, the question of guns. Some 
may find it very advantageous to shoot rabbits with 
a lighter gun than they generally use, a 16 or a 
20 bore, if they are accustomed to a 12 -bore. 
It certainly is less tiring, and you can shoot quicker. 

Muzzles for Ferrets. — Of other appliances re- 
quired for such scenes as we have described, which 
have been alluded to, but not commented on, 
muzzles and artificial earths require a little explana- 
tion. String muzzling is the best. Take two bits 
of string, about 2 feet long, knot them together 
about the middle with two knots, about an inch 
apart, place these knots under the ferret's chin, 
then tie the two strings, at one end, over the ferret's 
mouth, the other two strings over his neck. Join 
the ends over his head. If this is not clear, better 
go and get an object lesson from the nearest keeper 
or poacher, if you have the luck to be intimate with 
either one or the other. Brass muzzles with springs 
we consider comparatively cruel, leather muzzles 
unnecessarily cumbrous. 

Artificial Earths, etc. — Artificial earths, too, have 
been frequently alluded to. Indeed, we think they 
are of the greatest value to the success of a rabbit 
shoot. They should be made with stone, arid of the 
cart-wheel shape. The advantages are you can leave 
the artificial earth to the last when you are bolting 
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rabbits, or can ferret and stop half of it at a time. 
These are too simple to require a further explanation, 
which could be got easily almost anywhere. One more 
tip. If the rabbits at the time of preparation evince 
an unnatural unrest near some fence, and look as 
if they were seriously considering whether, under 
the pressure of very urgent necessity, they could not 
possibly contrive to scale it, tie a bit of twine, dipped 
in tar, just above the top. Their attentions there 
will probably begin to wane, and they will betake 
themselves elsewhere. Even a black rabbit objects 
to contact with this tar brush, and nothing will 
induce a brown one to rub his nose against it, except 
under the most exceptional circumstances. We do 
not for a moment imagine, or mean others to 
imagine, that we have presented an exhaustive list 
of the many experiments invented for bringing the 
rabbit into a state of subjection. The inventive 
genius of man has, and always will, be devising 
methods to lessen labour and counteract cunning, 
even for such a humble object as a rabbit shoot. 
You cannot write, or even expect to write, an ab- 
solutely exhaustive account of every invention of man 
whereby the rabbit may come to an end, and man 
— glorious man — pursue his unrestricted pleasure. 

Restocking. — On the question of restocking we 
should only advise, kill as many as you possibly can, 
especially at the first shoot. If you shoot a second 
time, and think you are a bit shorter than you like 
of stock, restock with does from outside and elsewhere 
about March. It must be remembered that it is buck 
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rabbits who for the most part escape in this catch-as- 
catch-can sort of contest They evidently scent the 
battle from farther afar than the does. They do 
not, however, seem to act as an Intelligence Depart- 
ment to their wives and children, which seems a 
little unpatriotic and selfish, without putting a fine 
point on it. Identical qualities have been variously 
defined under different circumstances since the days 
when the same quality which was described as 
"firmness in a king" was talked of and regarded 
as 4 * obstinacy in an ass." Whether we should 
stigmatise such conduct on the part of the bucks as 
cowardice or applaud it as cleverness must be left 
to the reader. At some big shoots, where they have 
made use of the drop nets, it has been found that a 
large proportion of does are killed. Whereby it 
was pretty well proved that the bucks must have 
shown the strongest distaste of danger, while the 
does displayed a more accommodating sort of sancta 
simplicitas that should have extorted our admiration, 
but somehow or other not probably interfered much 
with our sport, or aroused any latent feelings of 
compassion or chivalry at the moment they would 
have liked to have had practical evidence of it. 

To the sporting reader of this kind of writing, 
we would say we cannot hope to survey rabbit 
shooting from China to Peru. Our area is limited, 
and our experience bounded by it. We cannot range 
over all fields and all grounds, even in the British 
Isles, where the coney has his habitation, and men 
seek their sport in pursuing and procuring him. We 
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have but spoken of him as we have met and heard 
of him. The shoots that we have laid stress on are 
not the shoots of those who potter with spaniels, or 
the shoots of boys with their ferrets, but the shoots 
organised for the purpose of killing as many as you 
can on one day. For this purpose we have tried to 
string together some threads of collective experience, 
and offer them, for what they are worth, after the 
manner of a sporting tipster. Possibly, and probably, 
we have left some things undiscussed which ought to 
have been discussed, and we may have discussed 
others which are trite and trivial. If trite and trivial, 
let them be considered as dedicated to those enjoying 
the springtime of youth. After all, we are not 
making provision for grey hairs, or suggestions for 
the more critical and crabbed seasons of accumulated 
years. It is a game at which, too, it is quite possible 
there are many more beginners than perseverers. 
May it convey to their more ingenuous minds a 
gleam of information on some minor matter of im- 
portance; on some subject which, by chance, runs 
the risk of escaping even the proverbial infallibility 
of their omniscient youth ! Of our friend Brer 
Rabbit we only say — and let him take what we say 
as an apostrophe, not an epitaph — we have talked of 
him as if we understood him psychologically ; if we 
have misjudged him, we apologise. We have given 
an impressionist's sketch of what we imagine his 
necessities, appetite, and habits to be. We have 
discoursed on his three scourges — famine, pestilence, 
and battle. While we admire his fine white bushy 
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tail, we have nevertheless discussed his latter end un- 
feelingly, and pointed out to him the way he should 
go. And now it is time to write our " Vale." In 
wishing him farewell, and drinking a bumper to his 
prosperity and (limited) continuance, we swear and 
declare, in our own peculiar way, we all love him 
— all who have seen him, in the hottest of hastes, 
at a shoot, all who have watched him at play on 
a summer's eve, or revelling after rain on a sunshiny 
afternoon. We like him, too (to quit these higher 
flights of avowed affection and descend to the lower 
regions of the dining-room table), boiled with onions, 
fried, or roast. Not only we, but all things predatory 
— dogs, curs, stoats, weasels, badgers, cats, inter 
alia — take delight in him, and more vehemently, 
perhaps, because, except as the mildest of scratchers, 
he is a Peace-at-any-price litde party, and displays 
no bellicose habits. The only shade of annoyance 
you ever feel towards him is when he gets his teeth 
into something inanimate you love better — your 
trees or your shrubs; or perhaps sometimes at a 
shoot, when he proves himself to be a shuffling litde 
sinner, in spite of his seeming simplicity and un- 
sophisticated appearance, and turns the table on you, 
the laugh against you, by eluding all your carefully 
prepared stratagems. When he won't face the music 
of the guns, and leaves you and your friends at the 
end of the day with an unexpected supply of unfired 
cartridges, and the regrettable thought that you may 
have, a little too publicly also, been led into con- 
tributing perhaps too elegant an expression of your 
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views of the situation which he, by his evasion and 
never-ending cunning, has so successfully created — 
even then, although your annoyance with the bunny 
as forts et origo malt may be very poignant, you will 
be forced to the conclusion that it is yourself, 
rather than he, that is to blame ; a consideration, it 
may be added, that does not make the situation at 
all the better. 





CHAPTER X 

WEEK-END SHOOTS 
By the Editor 

Without a doubt there are a great many people 
whose ideal is a shooting that they could go to at 
the week-ends and so shoot it all through the season ; 
and amongst the number are quite a large proportion 
who expect that ideal to be realised, and have a notion 
that any failure in its realisation is due only to in- 
adequate management. " Why," they ask, " do not 
the books tell us this ? It is this sort of thing that 
we want to know about ; not the management of 
a great big estate." This is rather uninstructed 
criticism, because it is based on an assumption that is 
as remote from the bed rock of fact as it well can be, 
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namely, that such a shoot as this — a shoot on which 
a man can shoot at least one day a week all through 
the season — is to be had on a small estate. That is 
an idea that is altogether fallacious, and indicates an 
entire ignorance of the conditions of modern shoot- 
ing. To be sure we have to guard against miscon- 
ception at the outset, by clearing the ground with 
regard to what is meant by shooting. Of course the 
word does not mean the same in the mouth of one 
man as in the mouth of another. Their notions 
differ. The man who is at all reasonable in his 
demands, and not altogether ignorant, will not expect 
to be able to shoot in this week-end fashion all 
through the year, and to ask a large number of 
friends to assist him in the process on each occasion. 
But what the average man who is conscious of this 
kind of want in his shooting equipment may probably 
expect is a shoot to which he can ask, say, five friends 
at least on the two biggest covert shooting days, and 
perhaps a couple less the second, and the same 
diminished number all through the year for his 
partridge drives and his rabbiting. Well, so far as 
this expectation goes, it is to be said at once that it is 
beyond the power of realisation on an estate of any 
moderate size. The problem of "week-end " shooting 
does not really differ at all appreciably from shooting 
on the other days of the week beside the end one ; 
but the problem, as it generally is presented to us, com- 
monly is equivalent to the problem of getting a very 
large number of shooting days — an excessive and 
altogether impossible number of shooting days — out 
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of a moderate-sized estate. What worries the people 
who are told that this is not to be done, is the fact that 
their forefathers did it. They shot day after day all 
through the season, perhaps. Game is far more plentiful 
now. Why in the world can we not do the same ? 

To answer this question, it only needs to boil it 
down into its essential meaning, and the answer 
jumps to light at once. The shooting problem is, 
in other words, the problem of obtaining shots. 
How many shots did our forefathers obtain, as com- 
pared with ourselves, although they did go out day 
after day ? Probably not so' many in the season as 
we sometimes fire in the day. The answer is very 
simple, when you analyse the question in this way. 
If we could be content with as few shots in the day 
as our forefathers, we might multiply the days of our 
shooting very considerably. But then we do not 
call that shooting. We call that " a walk with a gun " ; 
and even so, in the course of our walk we discharge 
our guns a good deal more often than our forefathers 
used to discharge theirs. We can load ours so easily 
and with so little trouble. It is that that has made 
all the difference — the invention of the quick-firing 
weapons. If we were to equip ourselves with muzzle- 
loaders, or if, without going in for quite such a re- 
actionary measure as this, we could content ourselves 
with taking a walk with a gun and firing very few 
shots, then there is no reason that we should not have 
our week-end shoots and go on enjoying them right 
through the season — that is to say, if we get hold of 
just the right kind of country, for here again we touch 
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on a changed condition. The covert in the agricul- 
tural districts has been altered by the machine-reapers 
cutting close and leaving virtually no stubble such 
as that in which the birds lay confidingly for our 
ancestors in front of the good dog Ponto. In good 
roots they still may lie well, especially in the early 
part of the season, but the best chance throughout 
the shooting year is given us in those countries that 
abound with the rough heath and bracken. In fact, 
the shoot that you can go on working at in this 
way all through the season is, essentially, the wild 
shoot rather than the " set piece," the formal covert 
shoot, and a very good and pleasant and natural kind 
of shoot it is. If we can find it, and if we can be 
satisfied with it, then we may have our ideal so far 
as this will realise it, of our week-end shoot. But to 
find it is not easy, and it is especially hard to find 
within easy distance of London. The kind of 
country wanted is perhaps better provided in the 
Welsh and West Country hills, with their many 
coombes and wooded valleys, where you may beat the 
coverts never so artfully and yet only succeed in 
getting pheasants over the guns in very small pro- 
portion compared with the total number in the woods. 
This is very nearly as much as to say that the worse 
your coverts are for beating, according to the mode 
of the " set piece," the more favourable they will be 
for this particular purpose that we are considering. 
It is absolutely true, and perfectly simple — the more 
birds get away, the more will be left for your next 
shoot. That is what it comes to. But you also have 
vol. 11 s 
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to consider this, that if you drive your pheasants off 
your own ground, they may not always come back 
again ; and few of us are so unselfish as to wish to 
provide our neighbours with sport at our own ex- 
pense. That is too high an ideal. Another merit 
of this kind of country is that generally it does pro- 
vide some of the rough covert of which we have 
spoken as so desirable for the partridges, if they are 
to be shot late in the season and at all constantly, 
that is to say, bracken and broken heathy ground. 
With regard to ground game, hares may be left out 
of the question, as, although they are plentiful locally, 
they are generally so rare in these latter days that 
no one looks upon them as providing anything like 
a piice de resistance for the shoot, — apart from the 
fact that a hare is usually a poor and uninteresting 
animal to shoot, although " very good in a jug," as 
has been said. As to rabbits, a deal depends on soil. 
Presuming that it is a country in which rabbits are 
naturally plentiful, you will find that you will get a 
great deal better sport at them all the season through 
in a stiff holding soil than in a sandy and porous 
one ; for the very simple reason that in wet weather 
the sandy holes drain quickly and always are dry, 
whereas the clay ones get full, or more or less full, 
of standing water ; and the bunny, being by no 
means amphibious in his habits, but on the contrary 
finding an excess of damp not at all favourable to his 
health, leaves the holes and comes out and sits in the 
comparatively dry bracken or grass, or whatever the 
handiest covert may be. 
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You may notice, too, that the heavy soils are a 
good deal more in favour, from another point of 
view, than they used to be. It was imagined, only 
so lately as ten or fifteen years ago, that only a light 
sandy soil, such as that of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
could support a really large head of partridges. 
Why that notion was prevalent is plain enough — it 
was only there that there was a great head ; if the 
Lothians and East Coast of Scotland had a big par- 
tridge stock even so long ago as that and many years 
before, the fact was not known generally in England. 
But experience and experiment have proved beyond 
question that the partridge stock can be maintained 
at a high level anywhere that there is a good extent 
of arable land, no matter whether the soil be light 
or heavy. In the heavy soils the liability to 
disaster and loss, by the drowning of your birds by 
heavy showers coming on a soil that is not porous, is 
more imminent ; but the destruction can be repaired 
by bringing in Hungarian eggs and in other ways. 
Therefore for the sort of shoot that we are now con- 
sidering there is a deal to be said for the heavier soils, 
the broken country, and coombes and valleys of the 
west. Of course these places are a long way off, 
that is to be granted ; but, after all, does that so 
very much matter ? It is not likely that you will 
be able to do any business in the morning of a day 
and to shoot on the same day with any reasonable 
comfort at all, no matter how near to London your 
shoot may be. That is hardly expected by any one. 
On the other hand, it is an out-of-the-way place 
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indeed that you cannot get to after business hours in 
plenty of time for a good night to prepare you for 
the morrow's shoot. Probably you can get as far as 
you wish in time for dinner. If not, dinner in the 
train is not as severe a hardship as some that our 
army was forced to put up with in South Africa. 
And then you may remember this, if expense is any 
object at all — and generally it is — that you are saving 
a deal of money on your shooting rental by taking a 
shooting in the wilds, compared with what you would 
have spent on it nearer the centre, so that you can 
well afford to indulge in the utmost comfort that 
modern railway travelling supplies. Besides which, 
you can always help out with a motor-car, if necessary. 
But the big consideration is this, that even if you do 
have to spend two extra hours (and that is a liberal 
margin) on the journey, it is better to do that and 
to find yourself on arrival at the sort of place you 
want, than with a saving of two hours at a place you 
do not want. If the trouble is worth taking at all, 
just this little extra ought not to be grudged. It 
would be bad economy to do so. 

Of course a man may shoot every week-end if he 
pleases, if expense is not an object at all. Then the 
problem ceases to be a problem. He only has to 
take a big enough area to give him shooting for, say, 
eighteen days in the season, twice over the ground. 
He can work out how much he will want, according 
to the nature of the coverts and the country, with 
very little trouble. But that is not how most men 
do look at the thing. In order to see just what 
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it is that people really are wanting, let us take a 
concrete instance — it is an instance of a question 
actually posed — and by a reasonable and fairly 
"knowledgeable" shooter, one who is very fairly 
typical of the large majority of those who shoot 
without going at all closely into the problems con- 
nected with the supply of game. The question, as he 
asked it, was put thus : " Taking an imaginary shoot 
of, say, fifteen hundred acres, with seven hundred 
pheasants, five hundred partridges, sixty hares, and 
six hundred rabbits on the ground, how could that be 
managed during the shooting season, so as to shoot 
it once a week and leave a stock for next year ? 
One of the important points would be the number 
of guns that we could ask down each week." 

Well, that sounds a very reasonable question, and 
one that it ought to be easy to answer ; and in a 
sense it is easy, only too easy, to answer. The 
answer is that, as a matter of fact, it hardly can be 
managed. It is asking too much of the ground, 
presuming it be shot in anything like the ordinary 
way. The ground will not bear it. A good deal 
depends on the disposition of coverts as regards the 
pheasant shooting. If you have a good big central 
covert that you can keep more or less as a sanctuary, 
and can be continually beating your birds home into 
that from outlying coverts, so much the better. 
That is the ideal, and in that case your shooting will 
not scatter the birds so completely as in the case of 
any less ideal disposition of coverts, and if they be 
fed, as of course they will, in the central covert, they 
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will not be so apt to wander beyond your boundaries 
and be lost to you. This tendency to wander is, of 
course, a great bother in a place that you want to 
shoot late on in the season, entailing a great deal of 
work on the keepers. Much depends on the number 
of acorns whether the birds will wander more or less ; 
but they always have the tendency, and the cocks are 
greater wanderers than the hens. 

This is somewhat of a digression. To come back 
to the question that has been posed to us, the figures 
will not do, we must alter some of them ; and 
presuming that we keep the number of days and the 
size of the bag (or the number of game) as they 
stand, then we must alter the number of acres. And 
we must alter it liberally. In an ordinary game 
country, and with ordinary coverts, we ought probably 
to multiply it by two, to make it three thousand 
instead of fifteen hundred. On a smaller estate than 
this, if you shoot, say, most Saturdays and Mondays, 
you would soon drive away any game that was left 
un killed. But on a fair-sized estate it is possible to 
do so, provided you lay your plans so that too much 
shall not be killed at any one shoot ; and the only (or 
at least the best) way of ensuring this is to have few 
guns, few beaters, and each gunner to carry but one - 
gun. If you drive partridges in this manner they 
will very soon learn to take care of themselves, and 
your later bags will not be large ; but partridge- 
driving should not be begun too early, and a walk 
round the outsides with a couple of guns in 
September would provide a certain number of days, 
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if you can make up your mind to be content with 
this style of thing. In the same way you may have 
a walk or two round the outsides for pheasants, 
especially if you have such a good central covert as 
we have been speaking of; and then you may 
intercept some of the wanderers. After a shoot, for 
several days, you will find the wanderers very widely 
scattered. The cocks being, as observed, the wildest 
wanderers, some people have adopted the fashion of 
shooting cocks only the first time over, then both 
cocks and hens the second time ; and of course cocks 
on and afterwards as long as you can get near t^iem. 
With but a few beaters it is very hard to kill the 
cocks late on in the year, and, if only for the good of 
the stock, it does not do to leave too maiiy of them. 
Still, this " cocks only the first time over " method 
does not generally seem a conspicuous success. And 
it is a pity that it should not be ; for pheasants fly 
so much better the second time over. 

If you have your guns, and they should be good 
or even fair guns, and you have a moderate lot of 
beaters, and put your birds well over such guns the 
first time, there is not a great deal left for a second 
shoot ; and the same is true of partridges, where 
your guns are good and you have two lots of beaters, 
unless the year is an exceptionally good one. 

So the conclusion of the whole matter is that, if 
you are to shoot often, and your estate be not a large 
one, you must not shoot much at a time — it is a 
fairly simple conclusion after all — and this means 
that you must have few guns and few beaters. 
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And this conclusion brings us to yet another point 
of difficulty, namely, that this way of shooting his 
beat is just the very way that gives most trouble and 
least pleasure to the keeper, and, moreover, that a 
shoot of this kind is one in which you are very much 
at the keeper's tender mercies. To be sure there are 
two different ways in either of which it may be con- 
templated to engage in this business of week-end 
shooting. It may be that your idea is to live in a 
country house on the estate, and to come down for 
shooting at the week-end, while sleeping in the house 
on other nights. Obviously this only can be done 
quite close to the scene of your daily business, so 
that the outlying and wild class of shoot is hardly 
consistent with this idea. The other way, and 
probably the more usual way in which a man wishes 
to have his week-end shoot, is to have only a cottage, 
farm, shooting-box, or inn to live in, to which he will 
resort at the week-ends, never coming near the shoot 
at all on other days of the week. Now it is very 
evident that while either way leaves the keeper with 
a very free hand, in the latter case he is much more 
of an irresponsible agent than in the former. He 
can do virtually whatever he likes. " Master " is 
away all the week. He exercises unbounded power 
and discretion. The first obvious inference from 
that is that you require a very good and trustworthy 
keeper, such a man as it is not at all easy to find. 
And in addition to that you have to consider that 
this kind of shoot, for which you want a very ex- 
ceptional keeper, is just the kind of shoot that a 
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keeper will most dislike. The keeper's ideal is a 
shoot that is shot early, is shot seldom, and is shot 
with many guns. He likes many guns, because they 
mean many tips. He likes the coverts shot early, 
because then his birds do not get away, and he does 
not have continued work in watching and driving in ; 
and he likes coverts to be shot seldom, so that the 
birds may settle in again and the stock be all right 
for next year. This is the keeper's ideal. The 
ideal of the week-end gunner is, as we have seen, 
the very opposite. He wants to shoot late, often, 
and with few guns. He wants rather to spare the 
birds ; whereas the keeper's idea is a hecatomb. 
The latter loves the man that will mow down the 
low hens at the gun's muzzle. .Therefore the 
keeper that you want for this work is very hard to 
find ; and when you engage him, you will do far 
better to explain the whole case to him, and 
deliver yourself to his mercies — if you are satisfied 
that he is merciful. He will soon find you out, and 
probably will pay you out, if you do not tell him the 
state of the case and your wishes at the start. And 
you must pay him highly : you must pay him on the 
understanding that you want a number of small days, 
with few guns, which probably means not so many 
tips as many guns on few days. And with that you 
must do your best — very fortunate if you get a man 
who will do you any real service on such terms. 

And, finally, you must pick with some care the 
guns that you will ask down to such shooting as you 
will be able to offer them. There are men who 
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would not care for your kindness — not only that 
they are gluttons, and spoiled by big days, but also 
that to many men it is a thought which spoils the day, 
that the birds they are killing the host would rather 
see go away unkilled — left to fight, or fly, another 
day. Least of all do you want a brutal butcher of 
your game ; but next after him on your list of 
ineligibles for such a shoot will come that over- 
sensitive soul whose conscience smites him every time 
he brings one of your prized birds to the ground. 
In a word, you must ask only people that you know 
— people of whom you know that they will not mind a 
small one-gun shoot, and who know you well enough 
not to mind if anything happens not quite as you 
wish it. Possibly you may have one set day, with 
organised covert beats ; but you must not kill too 
many unless your estate be so large that you can go 
on shooting throughout the year without going over 
the same land more than twice. And this is not the 
ideal that the ordinary reasonable man has in mind 
when he consults you about a week-end shoot. 

There is this to be said, that there seems to be a 
general feeling in the shooting world at this time 
that the " set piece," so to speak of it, the formal 
covert shoot, has been a litde overdone of late, so 
that it is quite ready to welcome something in the 
way of the rougher, the more natural and less arti- 
ficial shoot. The standard of what makes a " good 
pheasant " is higher in every respect than it used to 
be, and the better kind of shooters have the good 
taste to prefer the occasional difficult shot to the 
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frequent easy shot. All this is in favour of the kind 
of shoots that may satisfy the soul of the "week- 
ender." It is not so much that the pheasant of the 
rougher shoots is likely to be a very high flier ; but 
he is apt to appear in unexpected places and flying at 
unexpected gradients. He does not satiate you with 
the feeling of vain repetition that becomes so palling 
at the end of a big shoot from a low covert. 

In all these considerations there is encouragement 
and there is consolation — only, as noted previously, 
it is not every man whose merits make him worthy 
of being invited to such a shoot. 





CHAPTER XI 



WILD PIGEONS 



By the Editor 



There is a bird that does not come into the game 
list, but gives occasional variety and interest to dull 
moments of a covert shoot, and whose death has the 
double merit that it is a blessing to the farmer to be 
rid of him and that he is edible in a pie — the wood- 
pigeon. Many of us, I think, are rather inclined to 
treat the wood-pigeon as an outlaw from all mercy, 
and to harass him with shots fired at impossibly long 
ranges. The truth is, that he is so well clad in an 
armour of strong feathers that we ought not to x fire 
at him except at very moderate range ; and yet it is, 
perhaps, this very fact that tempts us to absurdly 
long shots, in the idea that we cannot hurt him — a 
ridiculously illogical view, and one that we would 
not admit as influencing us. But then we are not 
often logical, and the motives that we do not admit 
do influence us frequently. It also is to be said that, 
until one has had a deal of practice at the wood- 
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pigeon — and it is practice that does not come much 
in the way of most shooters of pheasants and par- 
tridges — it is rather hard to judge accurately how far 
away he is, and he does not give much time for study 
and calculation as he scuds across the sky like an 
arrow. The number of pigeons in the British wood- 
lands varies very much from year to year. It varies 
very much as the crop of acorns and of beech-mast 
varies. When it is a good beech-mast year numbers, 
immense numbers, of the pigeons will come over here 
from the Continent at the time of the beech-masts' 
ripening. When it is a great acorn year they will 
be here at the time of the acorns' ripening. If it 
should be a good year for both these fruits of the 
forest trees, the pigeons will stay with us throughout 
their ripe time ; but if neither beech-mast nor acorn 
are in great quantity, then we shall have but few 
visitors, relatively speaking, of these migratory 
pigeons. Of course we have enough and to spare 
(so the farmer would say) of our own native pigeons 
that nest with us. Their number is fairly constant, 
independent of the addition made by the visitors. 
The best fun that pigeons can give you is to be found 
by going out towards evening and taking up a fairly 
well-concealed stand under the trees on which they 
come in to roost. Generally there are two or three 
neighbouring plantations in each district that are the 
favourite roosting resorts of the pigeons, and most 
commonly they choose to sleep in high fir-trees — 
Scotch firs perhaps preferred. This being so, it is 
well to arrange, if possible, that a gun shall go to 
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each of the favourite roosting-places, so that the 
pigeons, disturbed from one, may fly to another, and 
be received on arrival there, precisely as it has been 
suggested that, when ptarmigan shooting, a gun 
should be sent to each of the neighbouring tops. 
But even without this concerted attack, one gun is 
likely to have plenty of firing and plenty of fun, 
sometimes with very few pigeons, in a well -selected 
spot. The best evenings for this work are dull and 
threatening. If a storm of wind is raging it is none 
the worse. On such afternoons the pigeons will 
come in to their roosting-places an hour or two 
earlier than on clear days. They will come dropping 
in one by one, so that you have the better chance 
with them. On a clear afternoon they will remain 
out feeding till the sun is on the point of setting, then 
they will begin to come in more or less simultane- 
ously, so that it only is too likely that a great 
number will be warned by your first shot of the 
ambush laid for them. When waiting in this way 
for pigeons, it is a great inducement to them to 
settle in if they see a few decoy pigeons already in 
position. You can buy these decoys at any shooting 
shop, and in order to show them off to the pigeons, 
they should be mounted on long poles, with fishing- 
rod joints if you like, and pushed up through the 
branches until they shall seem to any pigeon passing 
overhead like some of his own kind already settled 
there. This sight both attracts the other birds and 
also allays any suspicions, so that they will come 
down without making that searching inquiry with 
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their keen eyes which might have shown them the 
gunner lying in wait for their destruction. There 
is one point that you should observe carefully in the 
manner of hoisting up your decoys — that they shall 
perch with head to the wind. This is the ordinary 
position of the live roosting pigeon, and in this 
position the decoy will look most natural to him. 
It is in this position that he can rise most readily to 
take flight, and it is in this position that it is most 
convenient for him to settle as he comes in. It has 
all the merits. 

When the pigeon comes down to settle, he first 
flies at a great height in the air towards his roosting 
trees. Then he gets to windward of them, and 
takes a swift slant over the tree -tops down-wind. 
Then, if this fleeting glance has not shown him any 
danger, he takes a turn in the air and comes beating 
up-wind at a very much slower pace, until he reaches 
a tree that seems to suit him, and forthwith he settles 
on a convenient branch. The first one or two that 
come in in this way will show the utmost suspicion 
on first arrival, continually peering about, with their 
heads in the air, for several minutes before being 
satisfied that all is well, and that they may compose 
themselves quietly to the evening toilet and pluming 
of their feathers before putting their heads under 
their wings (as it is called, though really, of course, 
under the long wing coverts) for the night. But 
when there are already one or two pigeons, even if 
only decoys, settled among the trees, the succeeding 
one will show much more confidence. 
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From this description it will appear that there 
are three distinct moments at which you may shoot 
the bird. It is to be presumed that you will have 
had the sense to select a place where there is at least 
a clear glimpse between the tree-tops, and not one 
where the canopy is dense. You may take the bird 
either on his swift down-wind rush or on his slow 
up-wind beat, or you may wait for him to settle and 
shoot him with ignominy as he sits, perhaps even as 
he sleeps. The last is rather a degrading notion. 
Let us at least take him on the wing. But as to 
the other alternative, whether to take him on the 
down-wind rush or the up-wind beat, the moderate 
shooter — that is, the majority — will do better to wait 
for the latter. It never is too easy a shot at the 
best, this that the pigeon gives as he comes in to 
roost, and there is no shame in making it as easy as 
may be, provided you let the bird be on his wings at 
all. And, after all, this is not much of a concession 
to him, for he is far more readily killed as he settles 
in with wings extended and feathers all loose and 
open than when he is sitting with feathers laid close, 
like armour, all about him. After you have had 
your shot, or couple of shots, you may as well go 
and pick up your slain at once, for it will be a 
moment or two before another comes in, and in the 
meantime a fox is quite likely to snap the pigeon up, 
and it is just the hour at which the " thief of the 
world " is beginning his walks abroad with his 
appetite at its sharpest set. A dog which will not 
decline (as many will, on account, probably, of the 
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fluffy feathers) to retrieve a pigeon may be of a deal 
of use to you as the twilight deepens, so that eyes 
become of little value in comparison with a keen 
nose. The pigeons will continue coming in, if you 
happen to have selected the right roosting-place (a 
matter of some luck), until it grows too dark to 
shoot them. 

Of course, it always is possible to pick up a 
pigeon or two when many of them are about the 
beech-trees or the oaks. At such times they often 
are so full of the fruit of the tree that they fly in a 
lethargic way, and with a reluctance to move that are 
very unlike their normal habit. But, as a rule, 
when you surprise a wood-pigeon in a tree of any 
nature, he has a marvellously adroit way of slipping 
out of it on the side most remote from you, so that 
you are " stymied," to speak in the language of golf, 
by the tree and cannot get a shot at him. With 
the exception of the roosting-time and of the lying- 
in -wait plans spoken of above, the only way in 
which you will make any fair bag of wood-pigeons 
is by taking advantage of a fall of snow. At such a 
time as this, when all the calculations of creatures 
whose habitat is a temperate clime are upset, you 
may approach them with an ease that may surprise 
you, considering the wary nature of the pigeon, by 
slipping a white nightgown over your clothes, and so 
becoming, like the ptarmigan or the white hare in 
winter, indistinguishable in colour from the snow. 
In the snowy time the pigeons ai-e hard pressed for 
food, and are very fond of coming into fields of 
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turnips or winter cabbages* There, especially with 
the aid of the nightgown, you may stalk them in the 
shelter of a hedge, and slay them either as they sit 
and eat or as they rise. You will find that for this 
occasion, too, no less than for attracting them to 
the roosting-trees, the value of decoys is great ; and 
if you have not any decoys of the painted wood or 
the stuffed pigeon kind, you can imitate the live 
kind by propping up with sticks, into the position 
of a live pigeon on the ground, the first that you 
happen to shoot 

The only other two birds of the pigeon kind 
that frequent our woods do not come much within 
the philosophy of the shooter. The stock-dove now 
and then is shot, and probably is mistaken by at 
least nine shooters out of ten for a wood-pigeon ; 
and the turtle-dove, which nests so abundantly, and 
perhaps in increasing numbers, in many parts of 
England, does not stay until the shooting season 
begins. But there is a kind of wild pigeon that 
gives most sporting shooting, and lives not in the 
woods, but in the seaside cliffs. It is for that reason 
that I headed this chapter " Wild Pigeons " instead 
of "Wood-Pigeons," which should have been its 
title if the pigeons of the woods had been the only 
kind that gives the British gunner sport. The 
" rock-pigeon," as we call it, probably the common 
origin of all our domestic pigeons in their numerous 
varieties, is almost the swiftest flyer of them all. 
There are many places round the coasts where there 
are colonies of these birds, living for the most part 
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in the caves, so that, as you go in, the birds rush 
out with a roar that is deafening and a rush of wings 
like a sudden tempest. It is most confusing to the 
sense. It is not the least use to go far into the cave 
in order to shoot the pigeons. The recognised and 
perhaps only plan is to wait outside the cave while 
another goes in and drives the birds out. Some- 
times the gun will wait at top of the cliff, or some- 
times one gun will be above and another below, to 
catch both the high and the low flying birds ; or, 
again, one gun may be out in a boat in cases where 
the sea comes right up to the cliffs. In any case, 
the tremendously swift flight of the bird and its 
lightning turns make it a quarry most difficult to 
bag, testing the best shots ; and when it is a matter 
of shooting a bird thus moving from a boat that is 
even gently rocking on a moving sea, the difficulty 
becomes exasperatingly great. Here, too, you want 
a retriever or spaniel, who is a good water-dog, to 
fetch the birds that fall into the sea. There is many 
a steady and accurate shot of the rocketing pheasant 
and the driven partridge who would find himself 
puzzled more than a little by the swift flight and 
the snipe-like turns of the pigeon scudding up and 
across the cliffs. 

A bird of the pigeon kind that would make very 
fine practice for the shooter, if he were with us in 
the shooting months (only that sentiment would 
almost forbid our killing him), is the delightful 
little turtle-dove. In some parts of the country he 
nests in great numbers ; but it is only at the nesting- 
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time that we see him. When we do see him he is 
scudding over the land, either to or from his feeding- 
grounds, at a pace that seems a distinct challenge to 
us to try, and to fail, to shoot him. But he need 
not be discussed as a quarry. However hard are 
our hearts, he does not present himself as a tempta- 
tion, for he is not seen when we have a gun in hand. 
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CHAPTER XII 



PLANTING COVERTS FOR GAME 



By H. U pc her 

At the present time, when the continued agricultural 
depression has caused land values to fall very much 
below their former prices, the landlord is often 
obliged to let the shooting on his property, and the 
price he gets for this shooting depends very much on 
the "bags'* that have been made in former years. 
Now that so many shootings are in the market, the 
would-be shooting tenant looks carefully round before 
he settles which estate he will hire. Often his mind 
is finally made up by the suitability or otherwise of 
the coverts for holding a large head of pheasants. 
With land, then, which can only be let at the present 
low prices for farming purposes, it is by no means a 
bad investment for the landlord to plant certain 
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portions of his property. The trees will always be 
growing into money, and the present value of the 
shooting will be materially increased by judiciously 
selecting the sites for the new plantations. Owners, 
therefore, would do well before planting to consider 
carefully what would be the best size, shape, and 
position for a new covert from the shooting point 
of view. Small coverts are by far the most con- 
venient. The keeper can show his birds much better, 
and far fewer beaters are required, which saves expense 
and trouble. In large woods the army of " stops " 
is a nuisance both to keeper and guns. The former 
is never sure that each man or boy has remained 
where he was placed ; the latter never certain when a 
small boy's head is going to appear amongst the 
undergrowth. Also, it is much easier to make 
pheasants fly well when the guns can be placed in the 
open between two coverts than when they have to 
stand on rides in the large woods. A good plan in 
the latter cases is for a substantial clearing to be 
made. It requires more birds, too, to make a show 
in a large wood, and it is harder to keep down the 
vermin. 

Let us then take it for granted that we are 
going to plant small coverts — we will consider belts 
later — a useful size is from four to six acres. It is 
surprising what a large number of pheasants can be 
kept in a six-acre covert by a keeper who knows his 
business. The shape must necessarily depend some- 
what on the formation of the ground and the existing 
fences and surroundings. But, speaking generally, as 
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near as possible, an oblong will be found the best 
shape. It is possible to shoot a covert of this shape 
with fewer guns and fewer beaters, which is often 
an advantage. The house may not be able to 
accommodate more than a certain number of guns, 
or perhaps beaters are difficult to get. If this is so 
the keeper may be glad to take any one who comes 
along. On these occasions there is sure to be one or 
more of the poaching fraternity present. Unless he 
is watched pretty carefully he will go off at the end 
of the day with a pheasant or a rabbit or two in his 
pocket, and very likely will have hidden some more 
under some leaves or in some place where he thinks 
it will be safe till he can return under cover of dark 
and carry off his spoil. 

But to return to our subject. A very few guns 
can command an oblong covert. As soon as the 
beaters begin to rattle their sticks at one end the 
pheasants will make for the other, running amongst 
the undergrowth. Very few will go out at the 
sides, and almost every bird can be made to pass 
over the guns. The position of these coverts is the 
next question. If by any chance there is already 
existing a large covert, the difficulty of selecting sites 
for the small coverts is in part removed, and for this 
reason the small coverts can be placed round the big 
covert. The distance away will depend on the formation 
of the ground. But it is only necessary to place these 
coverts just so far away as to give the pheasants room 
to take a good flight before reaching the next. Three 
hundred yards is a good all-round figure to mention, 
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but the exact distance can only be determined on the 
spot. If these small coverts are planted at intervals 
round the big one, it will be found that it is hardly 
necessary to shoot the big covert at all — provided, of 
course, that the keeper feeds judiciously in the small 
coverts as well as in the big one. Especially will this 
be the case if the land round the small coverts is 
under the plough. The big covert can then become 
a sort of sanctuary, — to be shot through about 
once a year — while the small coverts can be shot 
through frequently, and will always be found to 
have pheasants in them, thus providing sport all 
through the season. 

Should there, however, be no big central covert, 
it is a good plan to plant one of the small ones as a 
centre and the others at intervals round it. Then 
one can always be driving birds homewards and 
towards the centre, whether the centre be left as a 
sanctuary or no. If the landlord is shooting his own 
land he will find it a great help to keep his birds at 
home, provided he has the land in hand, if he sows a 
field next one of his coverts with rye or mustard 
and lets it stand. If sown at the proper time either 
of these will make grand covert. 

Some estates, however, lend themselves more to belts 
than to small coverts such as described above. In a 
bleak, open country these belts are very successful. Not 
only will they hold large quantities of pheasants, but 
they are most useful for partridge driving. Partridge 
driving over them is a most delightful form of sport. 
Belts have been most successful on several estates on 
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the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk. The value of 
land in some of this district is practically nil from an 
agricultural point of view. These belts should be 
from 30 to 40 yards wide — never less than 30. A 
good wide space should be left where one belt meets 
another to give the pheasants plenty of room to fly 
from one belt to the next, otherwise they will keep 
very low, only just skimming across, and so offering 
very poor shots to the guns. Belts planted across an 
open country help game, too, by breaking the force of 
the wind and so making the country warmer. Birds 
like to bask in the sun on the lee side of a hedge or 
covert, and partridges and pheasants nest freely in belts. 
When laying out an estate for belts it is best to try 
and arrange so that the belts form the four sides of 
a square as nearly as possible. As many squares can be 
made as the owner likes. Now comes the important 
task, after selecting the sites of the coverts or belts, 
of determining what trees will suit best. This, of 
course, depends a good deal on the soil, but what we 
want chiefly is to find the trees that will give game 
protection in the shortest time. The trees that will 
answer our purpose, then, on almost any soil by quickly 
becoming thick enough to hold pheasants are a mix- 
ture of spruce fir, Scotch fir, silver fir, and larch. 
But it is always well to look to the future, so amongst 
these trees there should always be a good percentage 
of oak, Spanish chestnut, and beech. Acorns, chest- 
nuts, and beech-nuts are much appreciated by game, 
and they will stray miles from home to obtain them. 
Of course it will be some years before these trees will 
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bear fruit, but that cannot be helped. It is advisable 
to plant the trees fairly close and to plant them 
small. By being close together they protect one 
another from the wind. It is a good plan to plant 
only half the piece to begin with. Plough up the 
other half and put in rye or mustard. In three years 
the trees will have grown so much that half of them 
may be moved, and these will do to put into the half 
that has been left. Trees grow much faster if the 
ground is well trenched, but this, of course, adds very 
much to the expense. If the ground is not trenched 
good large holes should be dug. A useful distance apart 
for the holes is 3 feet from the centre of one hole to 
the centre of the next. The trees should be from 
1 foot 6 inches high to 2 feet. The small trees seem 
to get hold quicker and grow faster than larger ones, 
and of course are much cheaper. They can be 
purchased at from £1 per 1000. It is well to get 
the trees from the nearest nurseryman ; as if they 
are some days in a railway truck they are apt to get 
heated, and sometimes never get over it. 4840 trees 
will be required to plant an acre if placed 3 feet 
apart. The late autumn and early winter is the best 
time to plant in most districts. In a few years a 
large number of poles can be cut out of these planta- 
tions, and they are always marketable if not required 
by the owner on his estate for fencing and so forth. 
If there are many rabbits or hares wire netting must 
be used to protect the trees ; but it is bad stuff for 
game, and if it can possibly be avoided so much the 
better. The rabbit gives a lot of fun to the shooter, 
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but he is a demon amongst young trees, and the hare 
is nearly as bad. It seems to give hares great 
satisfaction to bite off the leading shoots of young 
larch and Scotch. They cut the shoots off as clean as if 
they used a sharp knife. 

Nothing improves the look of these coverts 
more than a nice fence round, and no fence looks 
better than one of spruce or Scotch fir, and no 
fence is warmer. These fences, of course, have to 
be clipped, but they will repay careful looking 
after. A broad ride should be left down the 
middle of each covert, but should not come quite 
through to each end, otherwise any one passing the 
covert can see from end to end, and game do not 
like to be watched. 

Some owners may prefer to make these coverts 
entirely of oak. Oak coverts are splendid for 
pheasants, and with hazel undergrowth pay well 
in many districts. But oak takes a long while to 
grow. This difficulty, however, can be got over 
by planting larch, Scotch, and spruce with the 
oak as nurses. This mixture of trees will make 
covert much quicker than oak alone, and will help to 
draw the oak up. The coniferous trees can be cut 
away when they have done their duty, and be turned 
into money. It will be soon enough to plant hazel, 
if desired, when these have been cut out. Pheasants 
do well in woods with hazel undergrowth, but they 
do not seem to care for too thick a covert. They 
like one where they can walk about with comfort and 
hunt for natural food. On land where osiers will 
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grow a good financial return may be made by plant- 
ing osier-beds, if sets from good osiers are obtained 
in the first instance. Osiers cost very little to plant, 
grow very quickly, practically making a covert in 
two years, and are particularly liked by pheasants. 
For some reason best known to themselves pheasants 
dearly love an osier -carr. Advice and facts as 
to osier planting are printed in a pamphlet by 
the Agricultural Department. Rabbits are very 
fond of osiers and are very destructive to them in 
sharp weather. The same kind of trees will do for 
belts as for the small coverts ; and a hedge of spruce, 
Scotch, or evergreen privet is always a help, as it 
makes them so much warmer. In low-lying damp 
places a mixture of alders, sallows, and osiers will 
make a splendid pheasant covert, but a few oak and 
spruce should always be put in as well. Flushing 
corners can either be made artificially or by planting 
for the purpose. Box and the evergreen privet are both 
good, and snowberry is successful in some districts. 
Rhododendrons, too, are used occasionally, and it is 
said in their favour that birds come very steadily out 
of them, but pheasants rarely go into them unless 
driven in. Another thing in favour of rhododendrons 
is that rabbits do not seem to care about biting them. 
But they will not grow everywhere. If the planter 
is a stranger to the district a good look round the 
neighbourhood should be taken before commencing, 
to see what kind of trees grow best in that particular 
soil. By so doing much money, time, and dis- 
appointment may be saved. 
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By means of carefully arranged belts and small 
coverts the game-carrying capacity of an estate can 
be enormously increased, and at a comparatively 
small initial outlay. I venture to prophesy that 
any one who experiments by planting one or two 
small belts or coverts will very soon be hard at work 
putting in more. 





CHAPTER XIII 



MOTOR CARS FOR SPORTING PURPOSES 
By the Hon. John Scott-Montaou, M.P. 

Eminently useful as it is for many other purposes, 
the motor car is especially adaptable for shooting 
expeditions. Taking August as the commencement 
of the shooting year, I will deal first of all with that 
most attractive sport, shooting wild-fowl on the corn 
stubbles in the evening. The characteristic of this 
pastime is the late hour at which it is necessary to 
start, for ducks at that time of the year do not begin 
to flight properly before 7.30 to 8. This means that 
for the return journey a motor car is a much more 
speedy and comfortable means of reaching a late 
dinner or supper than an ordinary carriage. There 
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is also the point that on rainy and windy nights — 
which, of course, are the most suitable for the 
purposes of flighting — the motor car can wait close 
by and not catch cold, as a pair of horses would do. 
The driver also is free — not being required to watch 
the motor car, as in the case of an ordinary vehicle — 
and he can leave his car and help in carrying car- 
tridges, marking down wounded birds, or making 
himself generally useful. Then in Scotland there are 
many lakes on which flighting can be obtained, but 
which are often at some distance from the sportsman's 
home. The motor car can be left at the nearest 
accessible point, you can walk to your loch, and 
return certain to find your machine where you left 
it, instead of having to send a dogcart or waggonette 
to a farmhouse, which may be some way distant, in 
order that the horses may be fed and rested. 

As to grouse shooting, when the 12th comes on 
it is often difficult to get a suitable house at which 
to entertain one's guests close to the shooting. 
There are many good moors with no accommodation 
handy, and the party has, therefore, to live at a 
distance from the shooting ground. In these cases 
also the motor car is a most useful help, and host 
and guests can live in comfort, and yet be on the 
moor in decent time without starting at unearthly 
hours. There are also many little patches of moor 
suitable for men of moderate means (who have a short 
holiday and comparatively little time to shoot) which 
have no house or lodge attached, and these smaller 
moors are now accessible by means of the motor car, 
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which conveys the party direct, not necessitating the 
catching of trains backwards and forwards from a 
Yorkshire or Scotch town, with all the attendant 
worry and inconvenience. 

It is a common feature in all makers' catalogues 
to read that such and such a car is the best hill- 
climber known — and power rather than speed is 
wanted for sporting purposes — but any car is a good 
hill-climber that has a small enough sprocket wheel, 
that is, when the proportion of engine power to 
diameter of wheel has been so adjusted as to give 
hill-climbing qualities. When on the level the car 
will generally run sufficiently fast, and the motor can 
always be put out of gear when going downhill, 
giving the engine an opportunity of cooling (I am 
speaking now of a petrol engine) before the next 
hill is attempted* 

I know of cars which have done excellent work in 
the north of England, especially in the Highlands, 
during the past season, where there is doubtless a 
wide field for cars ; and though some local hotel 
proprietors and job -masters regard them with a 
jealous eye, it is obvious that the motor car will 
become more and more valuable to remote lodges 
where stations are at great distances. 

Later on in the year one's mind naturally turns to 
partridges, whether walking in September or driving 
during the next month ; in either case a car can be 
left out in a farm lane or in a farmyard while the 
party is shooting, and there are no horses to get 
worried by the flies or catch cold. 
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There is another use for the motor car when 
the interval for refreshment arrives ; and if properly 
designed, the lunch baskets can be stowed away beneath 
the seats, to be brought out to form a table for the 
meal. There is thus no trouble in taking the plates,, 
dishes, etc., to a neighbouring bank, and everything 
can be repacked with ease, and again, no necessity 
to sit on the ground, balancing a plate on one's knee. 

Now when I come to speak of shorter days* 
qualities of speed become of even more value. Say 
that a party leaves the house for a day's partridge 
driving in the first week in October, when it is hardly 
possible to shoot much after 5 in the afternoon ; 
they can get to the ground certainly twice as quickly 
by car as by means of a horse vehicle. Presuming 
that the meeting-place is some five miles ofF, you will 
cover this easily in a motor car in a quarter of an hour, 
while for a horse vehicle half an hour, even with good 
horses, cannot be said to be too large an allowance. 
From a shooting point of view this means that without 
starting earlier another drive can be undertaken in day- 
light (for with two sets of men a drive should not take 
more than twenty minutes, or three drives to the hour),, 
and thus in the evening you can either finish in full day- 
light, or have time for that most killing of all man- 
oeuvres — a wide sweep bringing in the birds from the 
fallows and roosting grounds, or a drive from the west,, 
giving you the utmost benefit of the remaining light. 

After shooting, the long drive home, especially if 
it has been a wet day, is undeniably most tiresome 
and uncomfortable. In a motor, however, whatever 
vol. 11 u 
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distance you have to go can be accomplished in half 
the time and with half the discomfort. A friend has 
to be sent to a late train after you arrive home, the 
motor is ready to take him on, whereas a pair of 
horses that have been used in conveying the party to 
and fro have had their day's work, and possibly there 
may not be a fly at the neighbouring inn instantly 
available. It is not only the speed, therefore, but 
the power of continuous work and general avail- 
ability which makes the motor car such a handy 
adjunct to all field sports. 

As the days grow shorter every moment of 
daylight becomes more precious, and when a day's 
partridge driving in November is undertaken, the 
above remarks apply with even more force. Then, 
when December comes, many readers can doubtless 
recall the last drive of the day, intrinsically fine, but 
spoiled by a dark evening, or some delay in the men 
getting round quickly enough to push the birds over 
the guns while there is sufficient daylight ; for it is 
not only that it is not easy to shoot pheasants coming 
over trees in the dark, but the birds themselves do 
not fly so well, and so many a good drive is spoilt by 
lack of daylight Thus, although you may have 
more birds in a particular beat than say ten or fifteen 
years ago (which, of course, means more time taken 
in the shooting and gathering), you may yet finish 
the same amount of covert within the hours of day- 
light, before, say, 4.15, which, except on very clear 
evenings, is quite late enough to expect the December 
pheasant to fly properly. After the last beat, perhaps, 
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some of the more energetic members of the party 
wish to flight on the lake or river two or three 
miles off. This can easily be arranged by the aid 
of the motor car, and the river reached before it is 
too late, for the first ducks will not begin to arrive 
until about ten minutes to 5. During the winter 
months you may roughly assume that the time at 
which flighting will begin will be almost exactly one 
hour after the setting of the sun in your locality. 
In the early days of December you can thus leave 
your shooting at 4.20 and have a good evening's 
flight from 4.50 to 5.20. After that, except on ex- 
ceptional nights, it will hardly be worth remaining. 
When the darkness makes further shooting impossible, 
one can yet be home in time for a cup of tea before 
6, and enjoy a rest in a favourite arm-chair in the 
smoking-room while tobacco soothes, and.maybe you 
doze for a time, dreaming of the trials and triumphs 
of the past day. 

Besides the regular forms of sport to which I 
have above alluded, there are many other sporting 
diversions which have been made much more possible 
since the advent of the motor car. 

If you have teal or duck ponds on your shoot- 
ing, you can go from one to the other as has been 
described in Country Life so well by Mr. Cornish, 
and in this way shoot five or six places in a short 
winter's day, probably covering a total road journey 
of over twenty miles — a distance which would have 
been impossible to achieve except by means of two sets 
of horses, and even then at nothing like the speed. 
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You can also widen your area of shooting, and 
can go to a friend's covert shooting twenty miles off 
as easily as in the old days you could take part in 
a neighbour's shoot close by. 

Your shooting facilities are thus enlarged, and 
men who have only met each other at railway 
stations, or perhaps at occasional country meetings, 
constantly become fellow - sportsmen, and the area 
of interest is therefore widened, with the attendant 
advantages of less local and more county feeling. 

In Scotland, in particular, in places where the 
headquarters of different moors are a long way 
apart, you can shoot on off days with friends when 
you are not on your own moor, travelling there and 
back by car. You can also have a day on a 
neighbouring river after salmon or trout, even 
though fifteen or twenty miles from the shooting 
lodge. 

In shooting nothing gives so much charm as 
diversity of sport, and the facts that flighting can 
be indulged in after a day's covert shooting, or if it 
should come on to rain at lunch time, you can go to 
shoot duck or snipe, or if your rod is at the water, 
turn your attention to fishing — are sufficient argu- 
ments to show that the motor car will be used in 
connection with shooting more and more every year. 

Personally, I have used a car for shooting 
purposes for upwards of five years, and have found 
it convenient to have one fairly fast car for the 
guns, while another stronger and heavier vehicle is 
reserved for the loaders and keepers, who can start a 
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quarter of an hour earlier in the morning and follow 
the guests home in the evening. There are one or 
two points which should be remembered by the drivers 
of motor vehicles as they approach the meeting-place. 
One is that dogs in general have not yet learnt to 
get out of the way of a car, therefore motormen 
should approach at a very slow speed, otherwise a 
valuable retriever may be seriously hurt. Another is 
that warm overcoats — those of leather with fur 
inside are, I think, best — are necessary in a motor 
car, owing to the greater speed, and therefore greater 
force at which the wind blows through your gar- 
ments. Thirdly, always take your lamps out with 
you, for you never can tell what you may wish to 
do in the matter of flighting, and to reckon on getting 
home before the legal time of lighting up is risky 
and may lead to trouble. 

Another use for the motor car is in connection with 
the fair sex. Ladies, many of them, are keen sports- 
women, and like to take part with the stronger sex 
in the pleasures of the field. The difficulty of con- 
veying them out to lunch where motor cars do not 
exist is considerable, especially if the party is lunching 
at any distance. With a motor car, on the other 
hand, it can take your guests out and return to 
bring the ladies out to lunch, while the heavier or 
loaders' car can bring out the luncheon. 

There are those who think that the farmer will 
suffer by the coming of the motor car, as less forage 
will be consumed, but might I suggest to the shooting 
tenant that if he buys his wheat and barley for pheasant 
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food from the local farmer direct instead of from the 
grain-dealer in the town, he will do much to allay 
any ill-feeling on this point. 

I will not dilate here on the vexed question as to 
whether in a hunting county motor cars are or are 
not desirable. Hunting involves the cult of the 
horse, and in Rome it is advisable to do what 
Rome likes ; but in shooting, the horse is not a 
principal factor, but is only a means of conveyance. 
His displacement, therefore, by the motor car is, I 
think, natural and inevitable. 





CHAPTER XIV 

THE GAME LAWS 

By J. W. Willis Bund, Barrister-at-Law, 
Editor of " Oke on the Game Laws " 

In their present condition the Game Laws are a 
mixture of old ideas and modern law. They are 
popularly supposed to be a survival of the Forest 
Laws. Like most of these popular suppositions there 
is a very slender substratum of fact to sustain it. As 
a rule, the right to game now rests not on owning, 
but on occupying land. The laws are based either 
on contract or statute. Contract, regulating in most 
cases the mutual rights of landlord and tenant ; 
statute, the time when game may be killed or sold, 
and the duties the State charges for the privilege of 
killing or selling it. So the modern Game Laws, 
discarding all feudal and territorial notions, may be 
divided into three great divisions : 

The persons who may kill or sell game. 

The time when game may be killed or sold. 

The places where game may be killed or taken. 
295 
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It is, however, necessary, in the first place, to define 
what is meant by "game," for the word by no 
means has the wide meaning popularly ascribed to it 
u Game " has one meaning in cases of day poaching, 
another for night poaching, the same set of verte- 
brates not being included in each list. A reservation of 
game in a lease does not include all that is popularly 
known as "game." "Ground game" and "game" 
are two distinct classes. Under a reservation of 
game it is doubtful if the owner could legally shoot 
a woodcock or a snipe. Unless the contrary is 
stated in this chapter, game is used in the popular, not 
the legal sense. 

(a) Who can kill Game. — It is assumed here that 
game is taken by fair shooting, not by nets, snares, or 
traps ; not that these are illegal, but that they are 
unsportsmanlike. No one can shoot without a licence 
from the Inland Revenue ; indeed, no one can carry 
a gun without such a licence, even if he does not 
shoot This is quite irrespective of whether he shoots 
game or sparrows. A person using or carrying a gun, 
with some few exceptions, must take out a licence, 
costing 1 os., and this licence a person found with a 
gun must produce when it is demanded by an Inland 
Revenue officer or a policeman, both of whom have 
a right to enter on lands and demand the production 
of the licence. 

If the person, in addition to using a gun for shoot- 
ing, uses it for shooting game (which for this purpose 
means partridges, pheasants, hares, black game, 
grouse, or bustards), a further licence is required. 
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If only for a fortnight it costs £1 ; for six months, 
£2 ; for the whole year, £3. If a person has only a 
day's shooting, or merely shoots when on a visit, the 
lower-priced licence may do all he wants. But if he 
lives in the country it is better to take out a £3 
licence, for two reasons. It is not then necessary to 
get a gun licence as well, so 10s. is saved. The 
holder of a £3 licence can sell his game wholesale 
or retail, which the holder of no other shooting 
licence can do. But no one can kill game without 
one of these three licences. Very large powers are 
given to demand the production of licences by 
persons found shooting or taking game. Any 
Inland Revenue officer, the lord of the manor 
where the person is shooting, his gamekeeper, any 
one having a game licence, the owner or occupier or 
the land on which the person is, can demand the pro- 
duction of the licence to kill game, and also to read 
it and copy it, and if it is not produced, or if pro- 
duced it is not allowed to be read and copied, the 
person is bound to give his name and address, and if 
he refuses is liable to a penalty of £20. 

There are several important differences between 
the right to demand a gun and a game licence. 
The game licence can only be demanded when the 
person is on land in pursuit of game, but the gun 
licence can be demanded whenever and wherever 
a person is seen carrying a gun. On conviction 
a game licence is forfeited, but on conviction for 
not having a gun licence a game licence would not 
be forfeited. 
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If a person shoots with dogs he is prima faeit 
liable to pay a further duty for each dog of 7s. 6d. 
He would not be liable for this if the dogs really 
belonged to some one else, but it is often difficult to 
prove this satisfactorily to magistrates. If a regular 
keeper is kept a further licence duty for a man- 
servant is required ; while if the keeper is allowed to 
kill game a still further licence is necessary. A 
licence to kill game is given for gamekeepers at £2, 
but this does not entide the keeper to sell, merely to 
kill game. 

A proprietor of shootings therefore requires — 

(1) A licence to kill game. 

(2) If not a licence for all the year, a gun licence 
as well. 

(3) If he has a gamekeeper, a licence for a man- 
servant and a game licence. 

(4) If he has a dog or dogs, a 7s. 6d. licence for 
each dog. 

It is not necessary to have licences for beaters or 
watchers, or for persons in casual, not regular employ- 
ment, nor for persons who carry a gun or act as 
loaders. But the rule is, all persons regularly em- 
ployed as keepers must be paid for. 

As has been stated, any one having a £3 licence to 
kill game can sell game either to a dealer or to a private 
person ; legally, no one else can sell game — that is, 
hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, heath or moor 
game, black game, and bustards — to any one without 
rendering himself liable to a penalty. If a person 
desire to deal in game two further licences— one from 
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the District or Borough Council, the other from the 
Inland Revenue — are necessary. The licence can- 
not be granted to an innkeeper or licensed victualler, 
nor to the driver of a public conveyance, carrier, or 
"higgler," who are by statute made incapable of 
becoming dealers in game. It should be remembered 
that not only the person who sells game without a 
proper licence is liable to a penalty, but also any 
person who buys game from a person he knows has 
no licence to deal in game. A practical illustration 
is often to be seen in country towns at small green- 
grocers. Rabbits are frequently exposed for sale, 
hares never. Any one may buy or sell rabbits ; 
hares can only be bought from a licensed person and 
sold to a licensed dealer in game. 

(b) Close Time. — Assuming a person has obtained 
the proper licence for himself, his servants, and his 
dogs, he is still unable to kill game when he likes ; 
indeed, the result of modern legislation is that, in 
deference to the reproductive powers of the rabbit, he 
is the only vertebrate that can be legally killed and 
sold at any hour of the day or night, and at any time 
of the year. As to all other birds and beasts known 
as game, and all other birds, they can only be killed 
at certain times of the year. 

"Game," as defined by the Game Act — hares, 
pheasants, partridges, grouse, black game, and bus- 
tards — may not be taken in any way by gun, trap, 
net, or any device, on any Sunday in the year or on 
Christmas Day. Under this restriction a man who 
set a snare on Saturday and caught a hare in it on 
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Sunday, which he did not remove until the Monday, 
was convicted and fined. But this does not apply to 
rabbits or wild birds. No one may use at night— 
that is, between the first hour after sunset and the 
last hour before sunrise — any firearms to kill game 
as above defined. It is, however, legal, although 
possibly unsportsmanlike, to kill game otherwise 
than by shooting during those hours, and the restric- 
tion does not apply to birds not game. 

These restrictions apply throughout the year. 
There are also certain times when all means of taking 
game or wild birds are forbidden. These times differ 
with the different kinds of bird. Partridges may 
not be taken or killed between February I and Sep- 
tember i ; pheasants between February i and October 
I ; black game between December 10 and August 20, 
in the following year, except in Devon, Somerset, and 
the New Forest, when the time is between December 
10 and September 1. Grouse cannot be taken or 
killed between December 10 and August 12 in the 
following year, and bustards between March 1 and 
September 1 . All other birds come under the head of 
" wild birds," and the general rule, which is, however, 
largely Subject to local variation, is that no wild bird 
can be killed between March 1 and August 1. This 
rule has, however, been varied by different County 
Councils making orders altering not only the time for 
killing, but also the meaning of the term " wild birds," 
and leaving in certain localities certain birds without 
any close season to protect them. It is, therefore, not 
safe in any county to shoot even sparrows without a 
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previous inquiry about the County Council rules as to 
wild birds at the particular place. 

Not only are birds protected, but also their eggs. 
Under the Game Act 1831 those of partridges, 
pheasants, grouse, black game, bustards, swans, 
wild duck, teal, and widgeon cannot be taken with- 
out liability to a substantial fine. As to all other 
birds, the protection of their eggs depends on how 
far the County Council in each county has made an 
order, and what birds are included in it. Most 
counties have made some orders, so that inquiry is 
always necessary. 

Not only taking and killing, but also the pos- 
session or selling of British game in close time, is 
illegal. To sell or buy any game as above defined 
ten days after the beginning of the close season for 
it, or to have any British game in possession forty 
days after the beginning of the close time, Unless it 
is kept alive in a mew or breeding-place, renders the 
transgressor liable to a penalty. As to wild birds, 
that is, all birds not game, it is an offence to expose 
or offer them for sale during the close season, as it 
also is for any one to have in his possession during 
close season any recently killed wild bird, if killed in 
the United Kingdom. Hares may be captured or 
killed, but not sold, between March 1 and July 31. 
Rabbits may be caught and sold all the year round. 
The result is that game, as defined by the Game Act 
1 83 1, and wild birds cannot be taken or sold during 
close time ; while close time depends on the kind of 
bird and on the locality where it was killed. After 
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a good deal of divergence of opinion, it is now finally 
settled that the English law as to the close time for 
game and birds, and the sale and possession of game 
and birds during close time, only applies to game and 
wild birds in the British Islands, and not to foreign 
game taken and killed abroad and brought over 
here dead. But it lies on the person offering 
for sale, buying, or having in his possession the 
game or wild birds to prove where they came 
from. Prima facie the courts assume them to be 
British. 

(c) Right to kill Game. — Although a person has 
provided himself with the proper licences, and it 
is the proper time to take or kill game or wild 
birds, he will have very great difficulty in doing 
so unless he is, either in his own right or by per- 
mission from some one else, entitled to enter on 
land for the purpose. It is true there is a good 
deal said about "free shooting," and there are in 
out-of-the-way spots places where a man can shoot 
without being interfered with, but he has no legal 
right to shoot there, and could be sent away at 
any minute by the occupier. In law every inch ot 
land in the United Kingdom is presumed to be in 
some one's occupation, and that person alone is en- 
titled to the game and to shoot over it ; unless he 
has parted with his rights, it is illegal for any one to 
interfere with him. There is only one exception — 
on the seashore below high-water mark, and on a 
tidal navigable river up to but not beyond high-water 
mark. The land below high-water mark is in law 
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the property of the Crown as representing the people, 
and so all the King's subjects on that land, whether 
covered with water at the time or not, have the right 
of shooting and fishing. But this right is not nearly 
so extensive as is usually supposed. It can be exer- 
cised from a boat on a tidal river, but only as far as 
the ordinary flow of spring tides — no higher up the 
river, nor any farther inland than the line of ordinary 
spring tides. Once that is passed the property of 
the Crown ceases and private property begins, so the 
right to shoot as one of the public ends. It is true 
that any one can shoot from a boat at anything below 
high-water mark, but if anything is shot at farther 
inland than high-water mark it is a trespass. Still 
less can a person go on land above high-water mark. 
The popular notion is that a person can go on or 
anywhere seaward of an embankment or sea-wall, 
but this is not so ; it is the line of high-water mark 
that limits public rights, and a private owner could 
not put his bank on public property, so it is clear the 
bank is private, and the public have no right there. 
It follows from this that a great deal of the shooting 
on the tidal rivers and broads of Norfolk and along 
the coast is really illegal. So is the habit of shooting 
sea birds on the cliffs, even if shot from a boat. 
Places where persons are allowed to go may be fairly 
numerous, but places where they can go as a matter 
of right are very few indeed, and mostly only ap- 
proachable from a boat or at low water. The rule 
does not apply merely to shooting or to game ; it 
applies to fishing and all kinds of sporting for birds, 
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animals, or fish. High-water mark is legally the 
impassable public limit. 

It is often said that persons may sport on roads, 
but this again is a fallacy. There are two legal 
objections. No one, not even the occupier of the 
land, has any right to discharge a gun on a highway; 
it is an offence to do so by the Highway Acts. As 
to any other mode of talcing game birds or beasts 
it is illegal, as the road or highway is in law deemed 
to be in some one's occupation. It may be the County 
or District Council ; it may be the occupier of the 
adjoining land ; it may be some one else ; but there 
is some legal occupier in whom the sporting rights 
are vested. This is well-established law. A man 
walking down a road shot a pheasant that flew across; 
he was held to be guilty of a game trespass, for his 
only right on the road was to pass along it. A man 
stood on a road purposely to obstruct a grouse drive; 
he was forcibly removed by the servants of the 
occupier of the adjoining land ; it was held they were 
right in doing so, for being on the road for any 
purpose but passing along it made him a trespasser. 
The reason is that the occupier is entitled to the soil 
subject only to the public right to pass over the road; 
the sporting belongs to the occupier, so only the 
occupier and those claiming under him can exercise 
it. If the strict letter of the law was carried out, 
a shooting tenant who claimed title from a farm 
tenant might often find that he had not the right 
of sporting on a road, or on the waste strips on the 
side of a road, as it very often happens the roads are 
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not measured in to the farm tenant, and are not in 
his occupation. 

This rule is well settled, and it follows from it 
that the custom which prevails in some places of a 
person shooting or sporting as a matter of right on 
the waste strips by the side of a road, or footpaths or 
towing-paths on the banks of a river, or from a boat 
on a non-tidal river, whether navigable or not, is 
illegal. The occupier of the land over which the 
footpath or towing-path passes, or of the land adjoin- 
ing the river up to the middle of the stream, if he 
occupies only one bank, could prosecute the person 
sporting for trespass. The law regards a river as 
land covered with water, and holds that it makes no 
difference in a person's right if the water is there or 
not. It is in the occupation of the holder of the 
adjoining land, it is part of it, and his rights are 
precisely the same there as elsewhere on it. Any one 
sporting on it without his leave is a trespasser. With 
regard to unenclosed land the public have no rights. 
The fact of there being no hedge makes no difference 
to the legal rights. It is in some one's occupation, 
either of a tenant or of the owner. If it is common 
it is the property of the lord of the manor, subject to 
the right of the cattle of certain persons to feed on it, 
just as much as if it was part of his garden. No one 
but one of that class of persons who have the right 
of pasture can legally go on it, and they cannot go 
for sporting— only to look after their beasts. Persons 
may wander over a large tract of open land and not 
be interfered with, but they could be turned off at a 
vol. 11 x 
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black game and bustards), and would not entidc the 
owner or any one authorised by him going on land 
in pursuit of anything else, such as wild-fowl, wild 
birds, or of sporting generally. 

3. The reservation would be construed in cases 
of doubt in favour of the occupier, not of the 
owner. 

The importance of bearing these principles in mind 
arises when a landlord or his sporting tenant tries to 
preserve strictly. A landlord cannot by any legal 
document stop a cottager from snaring hares and 
rabbits in his garden, nor unless the right to the game 
in the garden is reserved, which is not often the case, 
could a cottager be prevented snaring a pheasant in 
his garden. If the owner followed partridges on to 
an allotment and the game was not reserved, he 
would be trespassing in pursuit of game. Between 
landlord and tenant questions of this kind rarely if 
ever arise. Unless the landlord is a fool, there is a 
mutual understanding between him and his tenant, 
not legally enforceable, but far more effective than a 
writing under seal. But when the landlord lets the 
game to a shooting tenant the difficulties begin, and 
parties stand on their legal rights. A shooting 
tenant who knows nothing and cares less about the 
farm tenants, who regards the cottagers as having no 
rights, who seeks to get his money's worth for his 
rent, is the man to whom the legal profession is 
indebted for raising nice points of law as to sporting. 

Broadly speaking, only those persons who have 
the occupier's leave can sport over his land. This 
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leave, if the occupier is not the owner, may be given 
either to the owner by way of reservation in the 
lease of the sporting rights to the owner, or by 
an express grant to some other person. Unless 
this permission is under seal it is revocable at any 
time ; if under seal it lasts for the time named in the 
document. A verbal permission, or the special per- 
mission the occupier is entitled to give under the 
Ground Game Act, are equally good as long as they 
last ; but they can be revoked at any moment, and 
without giving any reason. This rule makes it 
necessary to be cautious in dealing with trespassers. 
There can be no prosecution by a person who has 
not the legal right to the sporting, and that legal 
right is in the occupier unless he has given it to any 
one under seal. So if a person who has only the 
occupier's permission to sport prosecutes a trespasser, 
however flagrant the case, it must fail if the objection 
is taken that there is no legal proof of the right to 
prosecute. Here it is important to distinguish 
between the legal and illegal killing game. No one 
but the occupier and his grantee can prosecute for a 
trespass in pursuit of game, as that is an injury to a 
private right. If game is killed illegally, as in close 
time, with firearms, at night, or in any way in which 
its capture is generally prohibited, then it becomes a 
public offence, and any one can prosecute. If a 
person was illegally on land in January, beating 
for what he could find, only the occupier could 
prosecute ; if he was on the land doing the same 
thing in February, any one could prosecute if it 
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could be proved he was beating for game ; while 
if it was March any one could prosecute if he 
was found on land with a gun beating for any- 
thing but rabbits. In dealing with poaching this 
must be borne in mind — every one has a right to 
prosecute for offences that do not rest solely on 
proprietary right. No one but the proprietor, or 
those deriving title from him, can prosecute for this. 
One instance will show the distinction. A keeper of 
an owner sees trespassers in September beating a 
field over which his master has only permission to 
shoot ; he can do nothing. As the party are beating 
the field a pheasant gets up, and one of them fires, 
the keeper can then prosecute, as this is an offence 
outside the proprietary right. 

A trespass in pursuit of game is of two kinds : 
(a) By a person who is on the land in pursuit of 
game without any right to be there ; (b) By a person 
who has a right to be on the land but no right to 
take the game. The first is the case of the ordinary 
poacher ; the second that of the tenant himself, when 
the sporting is reserved, killing anything but ground 
game. 

To prove a trespass in pursuit of game it is 
necessary to show not only that the man had no 
right on the ground — that is merely an ordinary 
trespass, and if unaccompanied by damage cannot be 
punished criminally — but that he did some act from 
which the court could reasonably infer he was in 
pursuit of game. For instance, setting a dog to 
hunt, kicking a bush, following a covey of partridges 
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— all these- would be acts from which the pursuit of 
game might be and would be inferred. An ordinary 
trespass consists in being on land without lawful 
excuse. If a person is charged with it, he has to 
prove that he was justified in being there, otherwise 
the fact of being on the land constitutes the offence. 
But it is an offence that must be punished civilly, not 
criminally, unless one of two things can be proved in 
addition to the fact of being on the land : (a) That 
actual damage was wilfully done, no matter how 
small the amount, a farthing will do, it is pre- 
sumed if a man goes on land where he has no right 
to be, that any damage he does is wilful ; or (J?) 
That it is a trespass in pursuit of game. It must 
always be borne in mind that for all trespasses other 
than those in pursuit of game the shooting tenant 
has no remedy. It may be most provoking for a 
man or boy to walk across a field when partridges are 
nesting, and when the disturbance makes them nest 
on other land. Yet the shooting tenant has no 
remedy unless he can prove that the disturbance of 
the birds was the object of the trespass. In all cases 
of trespass the person injured has a remedy in the 
County Court, but he has to prove the injury and 
the damage, and it would be a very exceptional case 
where a sporting tenant could prove that a labourer 
walking across a field over which the shooting tenant 
had the sporting rights was an injury to him. Nor 
is the owner in a much better position ; he must prove 
some permanent damage to the property before he 
can proceed for trespass, and this would be almost 
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impossible in the case of walking over fields. The 
occupier is the person injured by the trespass, and he, 
and he alone, in most cases is the person to seek the 
remedy. 

A case that often happens brings this out clearly— 
the case of the bird-catcher. Against this man the 
owner has as a rule no rights ; he is not a trespasser 
in pursuit of game, he is doing no permanent damage. 
However much the owner dislikes him he is powerless 
to interfere. But the occupier can always prosecute. 
Placing the net damages the herbage, slightly it may 
be, but still does damage. So the occupier can 
prosecute either before justices or in the County 
Court. If the owner could prove that a wild bird 
was caught, and was one whose capture was forbidden 
by byelaw, or because it was a close time, then the 
owner could at once take proceedings before the 
justices ; no damage need be proved. 

The shooting tenant often gives rise to great 
difficulties. If he is a tenant for a term of years, 
the difficulties are usually dormant until the last 
year of the tenancy. If, however, the shooting 
tenant takes the shoot for one season the difficulties 
begin at once. The landlord does not want his 
shooting to be unduly depleted ; the tenant wants 
his money's worth. Each takes his own view. 
The law is fairly clear ; the rights of each party, 
whether the landlord is owner or occupier of the 
land, are determined by the contract between the 
parties. It is almost unnecessary to say it should 
always be in writing and under seal ; if not, it cannot 
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be enforced against the landlord, who could revoke 
it at will. While the term lasts the tenant can kill 
game in any legal way ; he can use nets, traps, snares. 
However much it may vex the landlord, the tenant 
cannot be restrained except his contract prohibits 
him. In the absence of contract the tenant's ideas as 
to what is sportsmanlike are synonymous with what 
is legal. It is therefore imperative on a person letting 
sporting rights, if he desires to protect himself, to 
specify most carefully how and in what way the 
tenant shall exercise these rights, otherwise he is at the 
mercy of the tenant, who might say that he desires to 
revive some of the modes of taking game mentioned 
in Daniell's Rural Sports, such as netting partridges 
or taking woodcocks in springes. 

If the landlord desires to avoid litigation he should 
also be most careful to avoid giving anything that can 
be construed into a warranty as to the quantity of game 
on the estate. It affords bad shots some justification 
either to get the game in any way up to the quantity, 
or to decline to pay the rent on the ground that the 
specified amount of game is not there, when they 
have driven it off by constant bad shooting. Lessors 
of shooting rights should be most careful to define 
(1) what game, not what quantity of game, shall be 
killed ; (2) in what way it should be killed ; and 
(3) by whom the sporting rights are to be exercised. 
It is by no means unknown, when the shooting 
tenant has failed to get what he thinks he should 
from the place, for him to hire some old poacher to 
kill game for his use. The shooting tenant for a 
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season takes no thought for the morrow. The 
landlord who lets his shooting has to do this. 

Again, a lessor should consider the difficulty he 
may get into with his farm tenant If he has not 
legally reserved all the sporting over all the land the 
shooting tenant considers he has included in his lease, 
the lessor may be liable to an action for misrepre- 
sentation, having led the shooting tenant to believe 
the extent is more than it really is ; while if the 
sporting tenant as the landlord's licencee goes on 
lands on which the landlord has not reserved the 
rights and does damage, the landlord may become 
liable to the farmer for the acts of his agent the 
shooting tenant. Safety in such matters can only 
be secured by carefully defining the terms of the 
bargain in a written document under seal. 

The relation of the sporting tenant to the farm 
tenant greatly depends on the sporting tenant him- 
self. If he knows anything about country life and 
has some consideration for the farmer, he will most 
likely get on all right, but if he tries to pursue a 
high-handed course of following out his strict legal 
rights there will be difficulties ; and it may be taken 
as a rule, that the sport a shooting tenant gets 
depends to a great extent on his relations with the 
farmers and labourers. If he and his keeper, especially 
his keeper, are on good terms with them, all will be 
well ; if not, the head of game will be less than it 
should be. It is all-important to remember (i) that 
it is most difficult to convict a farm labourer of a 
game trespass, unless he is caught in the act, and a 
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failure to convict makes the last state worse than the 
first ; (2) a great deal of poaching can be done with 
impunity by a cross-grained farmer or labourer under 
cover of the Ground Game Act. It is legal for a 
labourer to kill ground game for his master ; it is 
legal for him to search for it in order to kill it ; it is 
legal to search for it just before the shooting tenant 
comes to shoot over the farm, even if, as it may do, 
it spoils a partridge drive. It is possible, when 
searching for ground game, to find a partridge's nest 
and accidentally to step in it. There is no sounder 
policy for a shooting tenant than to be on good 
terms, at any reasonable sacrifice, with all the 
farmers and labourers on the estate. A farmer will 
often allow his landlord to do much he will not allow 
to a stranger, whom he regards as an interloper, and 
taking the game which would otherwise be his. The 
Ground Game Act, by giving to the farmer an 
inalienable right for himself and one other person to 
shoot, and for himself, his household, his labourers, 
and a professional poacher, called in the Act " a 
person employed for reward to take and destroy 
ground game," lends itself to the destruction of the 
shooting tenant's rights. Nowhere in the relations 
of life is the Scriptural advice " Agree with thine 
adversary quickly" sounder than in the relation 
between a shooting tenant and the local labourers and 
farmers. An owner who sports himself can do much 
that no one else can. In spite of a great deal of 
nonsense that is talked in the great majority of cases, 
a tenant is glad to see his landlord shoot over his 
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farm, not only because it gives him a chance of get- 
ting something from the landlord he cannot get from 
the agent, but also because the old friendly feeling 
still remains between most landlords and their tenants. 
If it does not, it is usually the landlord's fault. In 
strict law the rights of the landlord and the sporting 
tenant are identical, as the tenant is only the land- 
lord's grantee ; in fact, their positions are very 
different, and it is the worst folly for a sporting 
tenant to try and do all the landlord does with im- 
punity. A landlord might break down a fence to 
dig out rabbits without the tenant making any 
objection, as he would know the landlord's men 
would make it up again or give him the wood to do 
it. The sporting tenant doing the same thing would 
very likely leave the place for the tenant to repair 
and repudiate any liability. It is a strong instance 
of the good feeling that still exists, in spite of all 
that is said to the contrary, between landlord and 
tenant that disputes as to game between them are so 
rare. If an owner was to preserve strictly and 
the tenant to enforce his legal rights under the 
Ground Game Act to the utmost extent, no end of 
difficulties would arise. If any landowner doubts 
this let him allow his servant to shoot for a season or 
two, and his keeper to have the proceeds of the 
game he kills and sells. Probably no one is more 
desirous of enforcing the game laws than the keeper, 
and he may, and often does, land his master in great 
difficulties. A keeper's legal rights are far less than 
usually supposed. Legally, he has no right to inter- 
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fere with an ordinary trespasser unless he is in 
pursuit of game. He often does interfere and 
frighten the trespasser, but this is only moral, or 
immoral, suasion. Unless the keeper is the servant 
of the occupier, and was authorised by him to do it, 
he could not turn off any one he found on land ; all 
he could do would be to demand their name and 
address. If he found a person committing a game 
trespass in the day time he could demand to see the 
game licence, read it, and take a copy of it ; he could 
order the person to quit the land and give his name 
and address, and if the person refused he could be 
arrested. The keeper could seize any recently killed 
game he found on such person if the person was on 
lands, but not if he was on a footpath or road. A 
poacher with his pockets full of game can stand on 
the road and defy the keeper, who has no power to 
search or arrest there — only a police constable has 
that. At night the keeper's powers of arrest are far 
larger. A keeper of a lord of a manor acting in the 
limits of the manor can seize any dogs he finds being 
used for taking game, and when seized can destroy 
them. But he cannot kill them before seizure. The 
fact of legal seizure makes the dogs the lord's 
property, which he can deal with as he likes, but the 
property only changes on the seizure being made. 
No part of the game laws requires the use of know- 
ledge and tact more than the exercise by a game- 
keeper of his powers. In certain exceptional places 
a keeper has fairly extensive powers, and the danger 
is that keepers are tempted to use their merely local 
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powers outside the limits of the localities where they 
apply. If so used the chances are the master is 
defendant in an action. No one would ever by 
the light of nature understand the respective positions 
of a keeper and a police constable as to game. A 
keeper can seize game from a person he finds on his 
master's land, but cannot seize game although he sees 
a poacher with it if the man is on a footpath or road. 
A constable can search a person he finds on a road or 
path who he suspects has game, and if he finds he has, 
can seize it, but if he saw a person on lands with game 
which he had seen illegally killed on private property, 
he could not search the person or seize the game. 
This shows the necessity for a knowledge of the law 
before acting or trying to enforce the game laws. 
The subject abounds with pitfalls, and to most of the 
rules there are numerous exceptions. These are 
impossible to be stated here, only the merest outline has 
been given, and it will be well if before taking any 
action in respect to the game laws the person, whether 
owner or occupier, shooting tenant or farm tenant, 
obtains competent advice. In no part of the law is 
a litde knowledge more dangerous than in the 
practice of the game laws. 

[Although the "Game Laws'* are not "Shooting," 
a knowledge of them is so necessary, and, it may be 
added, so rare a part of the shooter's equipment, that 
we believe we need make no apology for including 
this account of them in the present volume. It is 
our conviction that many a shooter will be only too 
glad to know where he can go to learn, with little 
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labour, his rights and his privileges, nor can we doubt 
that many will be greatly surprised to learn both 
their extent and their limitations. There is not the 
least doubt that the great majority go through their 
gunning life with only the most elementary idea of 
the laws under which they live and move and have 
their being as shooters. — Ed.] 





CHAPTER XV 

SHOOTING ACCESSORIES 

By the Editor 

One of the most obvious and formidable of the 
accessories of the modern shooting party is the game- 
cart. It is probable enough that in a few years' 
time some form of motor car will have superseded 
any horse-drawn vehicle for this or for other similar 
purposes ; but for the present our friend the horse 
still comes to our assistance. The essentials in a 
game-cart are that the game, whatever its nature may 
be, be hung orderly, by the head in the case of 
winged game, so that the bodies do not lie upon 
each other, and especially that fur and feather be 
kept apart ; for it is a well-ascertained fact that if 
winged game be laid together with furred game, the 
former becomes very quickly liable to taint. It is 
therefore essential, not only in the game-cart, but 
also in the game-bag, that the fur and feather be 
kept separate, and it is for this reason that the game- 
bags with the outside nets are so much to be recom- 
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far less and go much more easily over heavy 
ground" 

At Studley, Lord Ripon's, they have different carts 
for grouse, pheasants, and partridges. The grouse 
cart is " simply a large crate or box on a lorry ; the 
grouse are laid on shelves, and the crates are well 
ventilated. For pheasants an arched top is fitted to 
the lorry, and the birds are tied together and hung 
on the iron bars which run the whole length of the 
lorry. The partridge cart is on two wheels, and the 
birds are hung on the rods and also suspended by 
the head in grooves, the head being first inserted 
through a round hole, and then slipped along the j 
groove, a peg being then inserted in the hole to [ 
prevent the birds slipping back. j 

Mr. Upcher gives the following description of ! 
his Norfolk game-cart : " It stands on two wheels | 
and has a hood like a carrier's cart. Inside, on either 
side, are racks " (made on the principle of the grooves 
described just above) " for hanging game in. Each 
rack is removable, and will hold about ten brace of 
partridges. At the back are wooden hooks" (or 
brackets) " for the guns to rest on " (in a horizontal i 

position, along the back of the cart). " The front ' 
seat opens and becomes a large box for keeping coats 
in. The top lifts up on hinges. Then comes a well, 
and then the back seat, which opens behind the cart, 
and lunch is put in here. Underneath the cart is a 
shallow tray with table and two stools, which all fold 
up and fit in. The end of the tray has hinges and 
locks up, so that the table does not fall out." 
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That is the description of a very good style of 
game-cart. It is evident, as stated, that the best form 
of cart differs according to the different sort of ground 
it has to traverse. The grouse cart for trundling 
over the moor has to be a much lighter affair than 
the heavy cart suited for flat Norfolk roads ; and 
there are not a great many Scottish moors on which a 
cart can be taken up to the butts. In that case, unless 
the bags are very small, so that a very few gillies can 
carry the birds killed at each drive, it is almost 
essential that you should have a pony with panniers 
for the birds. The pony man should bring up the 
pony along the line of boxes after each drive, picking 
up the bag at each, which should have been already 
noted in the keeper's book, and of which the pony 
gillie should also take a note, by way of a check. 
Thence the birds can be transferred to the game-cart 
as soon as the pony has taken them down the hill to 
the moorland road or to level country over which 
the cart can go. 

A firm that has given especial attention to the 
construction of game -carts is that of Messrs. 
Alfred Palmer and Sons at Thetford. They build 
four different kinds of carts of which respectively 
their description is as follows : — " No. 1. Gentlemen's 
two-wheel game-carts, suitable for carrying party to 
covert, fitted with luncheon-box and coat-box. Inter- 
changeable holders in single or double rows can be 
made to suspend upwards of 1 20 brace of birds ; 
also hare rack with 28 hooks ; automatic ventilation 
and rack for five guns. These carts can be made in 
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several varieties, and with more or less 'finish,' to 
order, and at prices varying accordingly. No. 2. 
Four-wheel game-van, similar to the above, but 
longer ; will suspend upwards of 200 brace of birds. 
No. 3. Four-wheel game-truck, a cheaper vehicle for 
carrying about 200 brace or upwards ; not provided 
with the special fittings of the above, nor suitable for 
carrying gentlemen to covert. Can have, if required, 
a tarpaulin head. Has strong railed sides to admit 
air, and also to take transverse bars on which game 
can be suspended. No. 4 is a van something like an 
omnibus, fitted with folding tables and other requisites 
for the purpose of serving the luncheon. There is 
also provision for guns and coats on inside, and for 
suspending some game on the outside." The general 
character of this van, which is suited for a flattish 
country with fairly good roads, is seen in the 
illustration entitled " Messrs. Alfred Palmer's Game- 
Cart, No. 4 ." 

A useful and rather novel invention is the 
aluminium shooting stick seat, as most people call it, 
but the " Mills' Telescopic Stool," as its inventor, 
Mr. Mills of the Atlas Works, Sunderland, styles 
it. It has several advantages over the ordinary 
shooting stick seat. It is lighter. It packs up more 
easily, for it can be taken to pieces and put into a 
portmanteau. But the real point in which it has a 
great pull over all other kinds of the like thing in 
common use is that it can be made longer or shorter 
as you may wish, so as to suit people of different 
heights, or to suit the different heights at which the 
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same sitter may wish to sit. This is very often 
useful, especially in partridge driving, for hedges 
vary a deal in height, and sometimes you will find 
your ordinary shooting stick seat so low that you 
cannot see over the hedge at all as you sit on it, and 
at others so tall that you are perched up in fine view 
of the birds. With these telescopic seats you can 
adjust yourself at just the height wanted. 

Here and there throughout these volumes may 
have been noticed references to a useful implement 
in shooting, the small bugle which is coming into 
very general use in order to give signals to the 
beaters or the keeper. Much shouting is greatly to 
be deprecated in all kinds of shooting, and these 
small bugles have the merit of carrying far without 
making too ear-piercing a noise when close at hand. 
It has been stated that at Moy, when the line of 
beaters approaches dangerously near the grouse boxes, 
the bugle is sounded to warn the guns not to shoot 
in front any more. It may be used, too, to start 
beaters in covert, and to give any signal that may be 
agreed on to guns or keepers. 

Many men who shoot a good deal with a single 
gun seem to find a cartridge belt a very useful con- 
trivance. It has the merit of putting the cartridges 
ready to your hand and the right way up, which is 
not always the case when they have to be taken out 
of the bag in a hurry. A description of these well- 
known devices is hardly necessary — they are simply 
belts with leather sockets all along, each socket hold- 
ing a cartridge. 
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A device that we sometimes, not often, see in the 
field, and generally fight rather shy of the man that 
uses it, is that which in common parlance is called a 
" ticker." In more correct language it is an arrange- 
ment for recording the number of birds killed by 
your own gun. You touch a stud which records the 
kill. At the end of the drive you see the number 
on the dial ; and if you pick up that number you 
are exceptionally fortunate. There is not the slightest 
harm in a man's using a " ticker " for his own satisfac- 
tion, if he cannot remember the number of birds he 
has down (it may be said, by the way, that this is a 
form of memory which is much improved by practice 
and attention), but the man immediately becomes a 
nuisance if he constantly produces his " ticker " and 
insists on its veracity. Many a wounded bird, which 
runs far before the " pick-up," is ticked off as if it 
were stone dead, and the use of the " ticker " is very 
apt to lead to jealousy in the claiming, perhaps in the 
shooting, of doubtful birds. 

To discuss shooting garments, boots, gaiters, 
waterproofs, and so on, would be out of place here, 
but a word may be said in favour of those coats that 
allow, in virtue of the way in which the sleeve is let 
in, easy freedom of arm movement. This is very 
important for shooting pheasants overhead. It may 
be noted, too, that in really soaking weather it is a 
great advantage to have a cap with an all-round brim, 
so that it leads the water off away from the head, 
instead of conducting it to soak into the back hair 
and give you neuralgia ; and another useful maxim 
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to bear in mind is that it is better that your loader 
should be too hot than that you should be too cold. 
A Shetland wool under-waistcoat can be wrapt up in 
a light mackintosh, and the loader will hardly feel 
the burden slung by a strap over his back, whereas 
you may feel the benefit of it distinctly if the day 
turns unexpectedly cold. The Shetlands are very 
warm, .yet take so little space that they hardly cramp 
your arms at all, or compel you to be conscious that 
you are wearing them. 

To discuss such aids to gastronomy as the best 
form of luncheon apparatus and of seats and tables 
would not profit much, although luncheon is a use- 
ful accessory to shooting. 

Take a cartridge extractor out shooting with you, 
for loaders have a habit of being without that article 
on just the one day ot the year when you find a 
cartridge stick. Cartridges will stick now and then, 
even the best Peganoid or brass -cased ; and the 
common and cheaper kinds make a habit of it on a 
wet day. Use leather, not canvas cartridge- bags, 
for the leather are waterproof and the others distinctly 
are not. 

Of gun-cases, the ordinary rectangular kind are 
the only ones to use for two or three guns, but for 
a single gun the " leg-of-mutton "-shaped cases are 
very good, easy to carry, and less lumbersome than 
the others to stow into the back of a dog-cart. For 
taking guns, when put together, out in a waggonette, 
or whatever the " machine" may be in which you or the 
loader in charge of the guns goes out to covert, the 
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best cases are canvas, with leathern ends for the 
protection of the muzzle. The wholly leathern cases 
of this kind, perhaps, give the gun more perfect 
protection, but they are unnecessarily heavy. 

There are some cheaper makes of the cartridge 
magazines in which one takes cartridges when 
travelling, or in the cart out to covert or to the moor ; 
but the best economy is to buy the best of these, 
that is to say, the leathern ones with brass-bound 
corners. Cartridges themselves weigh so heavily that 
a little extra weight in the magazine is of hardly 
any account, and the magazines require to be made 
solidly, for they get a great deal of banging about in 
and out of the luggage van. Your gun-cases will last 
you a good while longer, and continue to wear a 
respectable appearance, if you use canvas covers for 
them, and further, if you have them put under the 
seat of the carriage when you are travelling, instead 
of sending them in the van. 
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Accessories, shooting, 320 ; the game- 
cart, 320 j the game-bag, 320, 321 j 
size and construction of cart, 321- 
324 j the aluminium shooting stick 
»*•*» 324, 325 j the bugle, 325 j the 
cartridge belt, 325$ the "ticker," 
326 j coats and caps, 326 ; cartridge 
extractors, 327 ; gun - cases, 327 ; 
cartridge magazines, 328 

Accidents, 124 

Acorns, for ducks, 130, 143; for 
wood pigeons, 269 j for game, 281 

Aintree, 154 

Aid borough, 154, 156 

Algeria, sport in, 190, 191 

Altcar, 17 

Amesbury, sport at, 179 

Ammunition box, the, 69 

Arrian, 167, 176 

Arrow, shooting with the, 167 

Artificial earths, 248 

Ashdown, sport at, 179 

AtripUx pedunculata, 103 

Australia, the rabbit in, 194, 196, 199 

Avon Tyrrell, Lord Manners' place at, 
141 

Avon, wild-fowl shooting on the, 135, 

»43 
Azalea, the, 229 

Badgers, 231, 252 

Bags, large, 141, 182, 189, 245, 277 

game, 320, 321 

Barrachin, M., 192 

Barrett, Frederick, 95, 97, 98, 105, 

106, 107, 108, 109, no, in, 117, 

128 
Barrington, Mr. R., 29 
Beagle, the, 170 

« the foot, 173 

Beaters and their duties, 180, 187, 



212, 215, 218, 239, 243, 263, 278, 

3*5 
Beaulieu, sport at, 143, 321 
Beckford, Mr., quoted, 168, 171 
Beech-nuts for game, 281 
Belt, the cartridge, 325 
Berber is aquifolium, 228 
Berkshire, sport in, 1 54 
Berners, Dame Juliana, Prioress of 

Sopwell, 165, 176 
Betting, 177 

Beverley Brook, the, 161 
Binoculars, 70 
Birds, predatory, 230 
Blackwater estuary, shooting on the, 

5« 

Blakeney, sport at, 58, 131 

Blome quoted, 173 

Boar, the, 164 

Bote of St Albans, the, 164, 176 

Boynton, the late Sir Henry, of 

Burton Agnes, 192 
Bracken, 220, 257 
Brancaster, sport at, 131 
Brown, Mr. Harvie, 12 
Browne, Sir Thomas, quoted, 14 
Bugle, the, 325 
Burrows, or buries, 208, 210, 21 1, 238, 

240 
Bustard, the, 296, 299, 300, 301 
Buzzard, an exciting chase after a, 112 

Caithness, sport in, 2, 151 

Cambridgeshire, sport in, 1 54 

Cape of Good Hope, hares in the, 

153 
Cart, the game, 320, 321, 322, 323,324 
Cartridge belts, 325 

extractors, 327 

Castle Coole, Lord Bel more '• estate 

at, 2 
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Cats, 157, 230, 252 

Cheshire, sport in, 154 

Chesil beach, 1 56 

Chesterfield, Lord, 182 

Chestnuts for game, 281 

Chieveley, hares at, 193 

Clark, Mr. Eag le, 29 

ClirTe, the marshes of, 154 

Ouau ctrtbralti, 234 

Compass, the, for use in punt, 70 

Coney, the, 208, 209, 214, 219, 223, 

*39 
Coombs, 238, 239, 241 
Coot, the, 63, 64 
County Council, the, 301, 304 

Court, the, 311, 312 

Coursing, 176-180 
Coverts, 257, 261, 262, 265 

planting, 277-285 

Cowper, quoted, 158, 159, 160 
Cumberland, sport in, 8, 146 
Curlew, the, 32, 62, 107, 113, 114, 

116 

Death Duties, imposition of, 181, 
182 

Decoys, 21, 27, 63, 149, 270, 271 

Deer, 231 

Devon, sport in, 1 56 

Dhuleep Singh, Maharajah, 191 

Dingle flats, the, 56 

Diseases of hares, 155 

of rabbits, 233-237 

Dittema refatkvm y 234 

Dogs, use of, for shooting, 133, 230, 
241, 252, 293, 298 

for hare shooting, 178, 179, 184, 

191 

for pigeon shooting, 272 

Dogwood, 229 

Dorsetshire, 20, 24 

Dotterels, 62 

Draining unsuitable soil, 238 

Duck shooting from the Avon 
M Gases,* 1 135 } construction of 
44 gases,*' 136 j a day's shooting 
from 44 gases," 136-140; influence of 
the weather, 140, 141 5 individual 
days and bags, 141 } the u gase " st 
Avon Tyrrell, 141, 142 j use of 
large shot, 142 

Duck, wild, the artificial rearing of, 
146 5 the Netherby system, 146 ; 
use of incubators, 147 $ coops, 147 5 



young. 



at 
«49» 



food of young, 148 s 
Tring, 148$ food of 

1»7 
Duck, wild, protection o^ 13 j increase 

of species, 14 $ pairing-time, 17 $ 

44 Eclipse" plumage, 18; eggs and 

site of nest, 18 
Ducks, diving, 23-27 

Buffle-headed, the, 25 

Eider duck, the, breeding-places, 26 ; 
description, 26 ; the King, 26 j 
Steller > s,26 

Ferruginous or white-eyed, the, 24 

Golden Eye or MoriUon, the, 25, 
61, 140 

Goosander, the, 27 

Long-tailed, the, 26, 62 

Merganser, the, 27, 44, 56 

Pochard, the, 23, 24, 51, 85, 130 

Scaup, the, 25, 61, 132 

Scoters, the, 26, 27, 62 

Smew, the, 27 

Tufted, the, 24, 25, 132 
Ducks, surface-feeding, 13-23 

Gad wall, the, 18, 60 

Garganey, 21, 22 

Mallard, the, 15, 16, 17 

Pintail, the, 19, 20, 60, 132, 140 

Sheldrake, the, 14, 15, 17, 60 

Shoveler, 19, 132, 140 

Teal, the, 20, 21, 46, 51, 58, 59, 
60 

Wigeon, 16, 17, 22, 23, 301 

Eagle, the, 162, 188 

Bonelli, 192 

Golden, 190 

Eggs, 12, 18, 22, 146, 147, 148, 149, 

301 
Elvedon, hares at, 191 
Enteric, 236 
Enteritis, 155 
Escalonia, 229 
Essex, sport in, 23, 56, 154 

Falcon, the, 21, 190 

Fences for rabbits, 205, 206, 207, 209, 

231, 283 
Fens, the, 1, 2 
Fern, 210, 218-221 j how to destroy 

a patch of^ 220 
Ferrets, 210, 211, 241 
Fir-tree, used for 4 * gases, " 135 
Flankers, 186 
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"Flighting," 38, 122 ; on a sea-wall, 

124-126 ; the best way to go, 127 5 

129, 133, 287, 290 
Flake or liver rot, 233, 235 
Forest Laws, the, 295 
Fowler, the, 37, 38, 39.43, 44, 45-53, 

61, 62, 66 
Fox, the, 147, 162, 164, 167, 188, 

231, 272 
France, sport in, 51, 52, 56 
"Frisa,"the, 18 
Fulham, hares at, 161 

Gad wall, the, 18, 60 
Game Act of 183 1, the, 301, 306, 307 
Game-bags. See Accessories 
— Black, 296, 299, 300, 301 

Laws, the, 295 5 three great 

divisions of, 295 5 definition of 
"game," 296 ; who can kill game? 
296 5 licences, 296 ; game and gun 
licences, 297 ; duty on dogs, 298 ; 
close time, 299 j protection of eggs, 

301 j selling or buying in close 
time, 301 j the right to kill game, 

302 5 the property of the Crown, 

303 5 high-water mark, 303, 304 5 
sporting on roads, 304 5 shooting on 
waste strips by the road, etc., 305 j 
rivers and enclosed land, 305 5 
tenant and landlord, 306, 307 ; law 
as to owner and occupier, 307, 308 ; 
legal and illegal killing game, 309 j 
a trespass in pursuit of game, 310, 
311; an ordinary trespass, 311$ 
the bird-catcher, 312; difficulties 
with the shooting tenant, 312$ 
relation of sporting tenant to farm- 
ing tenant, 314, 3155 a keeper's 
legal rights, 316, 317$ respective 
positions of keeper and police con- 
stable to game, 318 

Garganey, the, 21, 22 

Gas-lime, 237 

"Gaaea," 135-45 

Gedling, 182 

Geese, Wild, 1-9, 63 
Bean, 1, 4, 5, 6, 131 
Bernacle, 1, 8, 9 
Brent, 1, 8, 9, 40, 41, 51, 56, 57, 

74,76,78,84,86, in, 131 
Grev-lag, 1, 2, 3, 4, 10 
Pink-footed, 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 131 
White-fronted, 1, 3, 4, 131 



Gerfalcons, 191 

Godwits, 35, in, 113, 114 

Goosander, the, 27 

Gone, used for "gazes," 135 

Goshawk, the, 191, 192 

Gould, Capt. G.J., 55 

Graham, Sir Richard, 144, 146 

Grebe, 56, 62 

Greenshank, the, 35 

Greyhound, the, 166, 177, 178,179 

— - famous scale of points of, 176 

" Griend," sport round the, 55 

Ground Game Act, the, 181, 309, 

3*5. 3"* 
Grouse, 296, 299, 300, 301, 322 
Gull, the, saddle-backed, 42, 64 
Gunpowder, EC, Schultze and Black, 

247 
Guns, 47, 58, 61, 65, 66, 67, 68, 123, 

183, 185, 248 
Gun cases, 327 
rests, the, 69, 72 

Hammersmith, hares at, 161 

Hampshire, sport in, 20, 135 

Downs, shooting rabbits on the, 

238 

Hare, natural history of, 151 5 leading 
characteristics of the common, 1 52, 
153 5 different species of, 153 ; 
where found, 154; famous haunts 
of, 154, 155; a serious epidemic, 
155$ on salt marshes, 155; fond- 
ness for sea -beaches, 155, 156; 
innate courage of, 156, 157; 
Cowper's letter on hares, 158-60; 
love of quiet, 160; the young, 160, 
161 j hare parks, 161 

its Hunting and Shooting, 164 ; 

"the virtues and properties" of, 
166 j coursing and hunting in early 
times, 167 j nets, 167 j hunting 
with hounds, 168 j "scent," 168, 
169 5 hounds, 170 ; the ancient 
"stop hounds," 171 ; hunting on 
foot, 173, 174, 1755 th * I*"* 
hound, 175, 176 j coursing, 176 ; 
match coursing, 177 5 private 
coursing, 177 j the kill, 179 } 
match coursing in enclosed parks, 
179, 180; travelling hares, 180; 
the fecundity of, 181 5 killing them 
off, 182, 183 } one great use of, 
183; the poacher, 183, 184; 
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methods of killing down when too 
numerous, 185 j driving to guns, 
185 j care in shooting, 186 j driving 
by beater*, 187; driving the bloc 
or mountain hare, 188 j taking 
them by falcons or hawks, 190, 
191 j hares and rabbits, 195, 282 

Hare, Blue or mountain, the, 151,152, 
153, 162, 163, 187, 188 

Brown, the, 151, 152 

Pikas, 153 

Polar, the, 153 

Hawker, Colonel, 90, 132 

Hawking Club, the Old, 191 

Hawks, 21, 190 

Hay for rabbits, 226 

Hertfordshire, sport in, 24 

Highlands, sport in the, 189 

Highway Acts, the, 304 

Holkham, 4, 6, 7, 17, 23, 58, 161 

Holland, method of working a punt 
in, 72 

Hollesley, sport at, 1 54 

Horse, use of, for sporting purposes, 
320 

Hounds, 167, 168, 170, 171 

Basset, the, 170, 175, 176 

Beagle, 170, 175 

Modern Harrier, the, 170 

Old rough Welsh, 170 

Old Southern, the, 170 

True Harrier, the, 170 

Humber, geese on the, 58 

Hunt, Mr., 155 

Incubators, use of, 147 
Ireland, sport in, 2, 3, 4, 9, n, 28, 
151, 162 

Jorrocks, Mr., 168 

Keepers and their duties, 140, 148, 
182, 183, 184, 186, 203, 211, 216, 
220, 262, 264, 265, 278, 279, 280, 
310,314,316, 3i7»3*8» 3 2I » 3*5 
Kent, sport in, 154, 170 
Knot, the, 35, 62, m, 113, 114 

Lancashire, sport in, 8, 24, 170 
Landlord, the, 313, 314 
Lathyrux mar it ma, 156 
Leverets, 153, 157 
Licences for shooting 296, 317 
Lilac, 229 



Lime, unslaked, 237 
Lincolnshire, sport in, 58 
Loaders and their duties, 137, 327 
Loch Calder, 151 
Locking estate in Berkshire, 155 
Londesborough, Lord, 182 
Lurcher, the, 183 
Lyon, Captain, 153 

Mallard, the, 13, 15, 16, 17, 127, 130, 

"37, 149 

Mansfield, Lord, 189 

Manuring, 238 

Maxwell, Sir Herbert, 229 

Merganser, the, 27, 44, 56 

Microbes, 235 

Mills, Mr. John, of Bisterne, 141 

Mortimer, quoted, 223 

Motor cars for sporting purposes, 144, 
260; convenience of, for shooting 
wild-fowl on the corn stubbles, 286 j 
for grouse shooting, 287 ; power 
rather than speed wanted, 288 j for 
partridge shooting, 288: used as a 
table, 288 ; motor v. horse, 289- 

291 j shooting facilities enlarged, 

292 j hints to drivers, 293 ; con- 
nection with the fair sex, 293 j 
motors and a hunting country, 294 $ 
as game-carts, 320 

Moy, 325 

Mustard plant for covert, 280, 282 
Muzzles for ferrets, 248 
Muxaling ferrets, 210 

Netherby, 16, 144, 146, 147, 154 
Nets for hares, 167, 180, 183 

rabbits, 214$ drop nets, 205, 

250 
Newbury, 154 

New Forest, sport in the, 29 
Norfolk, sport in, 4, 5, 10, 11, 14, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 35, 108, 115, 
>3*» "55. *59» ^0,303,323 
Northumberland, sport in, 6, 14, 34 
Nottinghamshire, sport in, 18, 19, 25 

Oars for punting, 69 

Ooaes, 56, 59, 73, 87 

Orford, the King's marshes at, 155 

Orford, Lord, 191 

Orkneys, the, 10 

Osiers for covert, 284 

Owl, the, 230 
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Palmer, Mews. Alfred and Sons,Thet- 

ford, 323 
Partridge, the, 18, 182, 258, 259, 261, 

281, 299, 300, 301, 307, 315 
driving, 181, 262, 280, 290, 

3*5 
Pattens, mud, used for walking on 

oozes, 69 
Payne-Gallwey, Sir Ralph, 6, 47, 63, 

69 
Pennant, quoted, 2 
Peonies, 228 

Peregrine, the, 21, 190, 191 
Perthshire, sport in, 142, 189 
Pheasant, the, 16, 215, 257, 258, 261, 

263, 266, 267, 279, 280, 281, 283, 

**4, *99> 3°°» 3o*t 3°S, 3« 

shooting, 261 

Pigeons, wild, 123 $ shooting the 
wood, 268, 269: the number in 
England, 269 5 the best time for 
shooting, 270; how the pigeon 
settles, 271 5 three, distinct moments 
for shooting, 272 ; in snow, 273 5 
decoys, 274 

Rock, the, 274, 275 

Stock-dove, the, 274 

Turtle-dove, the, 274, 275 

Pins, 207, 209 

Pmus Utricio or Corsican pine, 228 
Planting coverts for game, 277 5 small 
coverts, 278 5 size and shape, 278 ; 
an oblong covert, 279 5 central 
coverts, 280; belts, 280; laying 
out an estate for belts, 281 $ best 
time to olant, 282 ; oak coverts, 
283 j flushing corners, 284 
Plover, the green, no, 1x3, 117, 119 

golden, 113, 1x4, 117, 118 

grey, 116 

Poacher, the, 181, 183, 279, 313, 315, 

317 
Poaching, 306, 310, 315 
Pochard, the, 23, 24, 51, 85, 130 
Pony, use of, for sporting purposes, 

3*3 
Poole Harbour, 60 
Powerscourt, sport at, 151 
Protection of Game, the, x 3, 22, 26, 93 
Ptarmigan, the, 18, 162, 190, 270 
Punter, the, 43, 58, 62, 66, 76, 88 
Punting, 40-42 5 the art of, 70, 715 

by night and day, 76, 77 j at dawn, 

77.81 



Punts, single and double-handed, 65, 
66 5 the fowling, 68 ; dimensions 
and methods of construction, 69 ; 
gear, 69 5 position of gun in, 70 5 
the working of, 71 

Rabbit, the, 192 5 natural history of, 
194 5 hybrids, 195 ; fecundity of, 
19 5 j where found, 196 $ stocking 
a warren, 197, 198 5 breeding, 198 5 
its enemies, 199; 258, 261, 282, 
*99. 3°»» 30* 

management and shooting, 201 5 

shoots in parks, 204 5 fencing grounds, 
204 5 stopping out, 207-2x0 ; stop- 
ping out and management of fern, 
210-212; counting, 212, 2x3; 
shooting, 2 1 3 j corners, 2155 weather 
for sport, 217, 2x8 5 fern, 2x8-221 j 
feeding, 221 - 227 5 rabbit - proof 
plants, 227-230 ; vermin, 230, 231 5 
badgers, 231 $ rats, 232, 233 5 disease, 
233 j soils, 237 j shooting on Downs, 
238-2405 ferreting Downs, 240- 
242 j records, 242-246; charge of 
powder and shot, 246-2485 guns, 
248 ; artificial earths, 248 5 restock- 
ing, 249, 250 

Belgian hare, the, 195 

Black, wild, the, 195, 249 

Blue, the, 195 

Jack, 199, 200 

Racks, 219, 220 

Ranelagh, 24 

Rat, the, 199, 231, 232, 233 

Rearing wild duck, 146-150 

Redshank, the, 34, 99, 100, x 1 3 

Reed shields, construction of, 144 
note 

Rendlesham, Lord, 155 

Retriever, the, 275 

Rhododendron, the Auckland^ 227 

common Ponticum, 227, 284 

Edgeuxrthi, 227 

Himalayan, 227 

used for "gases," 135 

Richmond Park, the Robin Hood Gate 
at, x6i 

Rides, 283 

Rock salt, 235 

Rodents, 153, 224, 229 

Romans, introduction of rabbits by the, 
194 

Rooks, 6 
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Ross rugoia, 229, 230 
Rowing spun, 69 
Russell, Colonel, 56 
Rye for coverts, 280, 282 

Sacres, 191 

St. John, Charles, 4, 5 

St. Peter's flats, 56 

Salt for tainted ground, 237 

Saltings, 95, 100, 101, 103, 119 

Sandpipers, 33, 34 

Saunders, Howard, quoted, 3, 10, 15 

Saxifrage, the, 228 

Scaup, the, 25, 61, 132 

Scent, 168, 169 

Scoters, 26, 27, 62 

Scotland, sport in, 4, 14, 34, 60, 162, 

197, 292 
Scott-Montagu, the Hon. John, quoted, 

17 note, 143, 321 
Sculling crutch, the, 69 
Sea-campion for hares, 156 
Seebohm, Mr., 12 
"Set" Pole, the, 71 
- Sets," 208 
Sheep, 226, 234 
Sheldrake, the, 14, 1$, 17, 60 
Shot, large and small, 142 
**Siven, n the, 219 
Smeuses, galvanised iron, 20J, 207, 

209 
Smew, the, 27 
Snakes, the, an enemy to the rabbit, 

199 
Snare or noose, the, 167, 184 
Snipe, the common, 30 j nesting area, 
30; 120, 121, 140 

Tack, the, 31 

Sabines's, 30 

Solitary or Great, 31 

Snowberry, the, 229 

Soils for rabbit shoots, 237, 258 

for game, 259 

Somersetshire, sport in, 14 
South America, hares in, 153 
Southminster, the marshes at, 1 54 
Spaniel, the, 275 

Sportsmen and game preservers — 
Ardilaun, Lord, 29 
Barrachin, M., 192 
Battye, Mr. Trevor, 9, 12 
Belmore, Lord, 2 
Boynton, the late Sir Henry, 192 
Chesterfield, Lord, 182 



Gould, Captain G. J n 55 
Graham, Sir Richard, 144, 146 
Hawker, Colonel, 90, 132 
Leicester, the Earl of, 7 
Londesborough, Lord, 182 
Manners, Lord, 141 
Mansfield, Lord, 189 
Mills, the late Mr. John, 141 
Payne-Gallwey, Sir Ralph, 6, 47, 

63,69 
Rendlesham, Lord, 155 
Ripon, Lord, 322 
Russell, Colonel, 56 
St. John, Charles, 4, 5 
Scott - Montagu, the Hon. John, 

17, H3, 3" 

Stevenson, Mr., 5, 15 

Upcher, Mr., 322 

Walsingham, Lord, 19 

Wilson, Mr. R. Rimington, 205 
Springes, taking woodcock in, 313 
Squirrels, 228 
Stag, the red, 164 
Stevenson, Mr., quoted, 5, 1 5 
Stoat, the, 162, 230, 252 
Stock-dove, the, 274 
Stour, wild-fowl shooting on the, 135, 

Studley, Lord Ripon's place at, 322 
Simeda jruticosa, no 
Sud bourne, hares at, 154, 155 
Suffolk, sport in, 20, 143, 154, 155, 

259, 280 
Surrey, sport in, 20 
Sussex, sport in, 156 
Swans, wild, 10, 13, 301 

Bewick, the, 12 

mute, 12, 13 

whooper, the, 10, n v 12 

Tar mixture for trees, 224 

Teal, the, 20, 21, 46, 51, 58, 59, 

60 
"Ticker," the, 326 
Totama family, the, 33 
Traps, baited, 233 
Trees for covert, 281, 282 
Tring, wild-duck rearing at, 1480150 
Tundras, the, 54 
Turnips, for pigeons, 274 

for rabbits, 226 

Turtle-dove, the, 274, 275 

Upcher, Mr., quoted, 322 
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Vole, the field, 196 
Vermin, 230, 231, 233, 278 

Wales, sport in, 32, 197 
Wantage, 154 
Warrens, rabbit, 197 
Weasel, the, 230, 252 
Week-end shoots, 254; the problem 
of week-end shooting, 255 ; the 
" set piece," 257, 266 ; Welsh and 
west country hills, 257 $ expense, 
260 5 disposition of coverts as regards 
pheasant shooting, 261 ; tendency 
of pheasants to wander, 262 ; part- 
ridge driving, 262 ; the question of 
the keeper, 264, 265 ; picking the 
guns, 265 5 the formal covert shoot, 
266 
Wells, wild-fowl at, 6, 7, 14, 131 
Whimbrel, the, 33 
Widnes, 154 
Wigelia, the, 229 

Wigeon, the, 16, 17, 22, 39, 40, 43, 
44, 46, Sh 55, 58, 59, 60, 63, 66, 
74, 76, 79, 81, 84, 8 5, 87, 88, 89, 
in, 113, 127, 132, 138, 139, 
140 
Wild Birds' Protection Acts, 59 
Wild-fowl, natural history of, 1-36 
Ducks, 13-27, 84, in 
Geese, 1-9, 63 
Snipe, 30, 31 
Swans, 10-13 
Woodcock, 19, 28-30 
Waders and plovers, 31-36; rare 
varieties of, 33 
Curlew, the, 32, 62, 107, 113, 

114, 116 
Eskimo curlew, the, 33 
God wit, the bar- tailed, 35, in, 
113, 114, 115; the black-tailed, 

35, i" 

Greenshank, the, 35 

Knot, the, 35, 62, m, 113, 114 

Redshank, the, 34, 99, 100, 113 

Ruff, the, 35 

Sandpipers, the American pectoral, 
33 1 American stint, 33 j Bar- 
tram's, 33 j Bonaparte's, 33 5 the 
broad-billed, 33 ; the buff- breasted, 

33 j curlew, the, 34 5 dunlin, the, 
33,63,111,113,1325 the green, 

34 5 red-breasted snipe, the, 33 5 
Siberian pectoral, 33 j solitary, 33 j 



spotted redshank, 33 j spotted, 33 $ 
stint, the, 33, 34, 62 5 Tem- 
minck's stint, 33 ; yellowshank, 
the, 33 
Wild-fowling afloat, 37 ; the fowler, 
38, 39-53 $ shore shooting and flight- 
ing, 38 9 stalking on the flats, 39, 
40; stanchion gunning or punting, 40, 
41, 42, 46 ; " an anxious moment," 
42 ; danger signals, 43 5 wild life on 
the coast, 45 j tidal waters, 45 j 
the Blackwater and the Wash, 46 j 
professional gunners, 46 j sport 
abroad, 47 5 localities suitable as 
fowling quarters, 47 5 an unpleasant 
experience, 48 ; in dangerous places, 
48, 49, 50 j shooting from a yacht, 
51 ; in the west of France, 51, 
52 ; choice of quarters, 53 j feeding 
grounds, 53 j unsuitable bays, 54 ; 
fowl which haunt tidal bays, 54; 
migration, 55 5 species of wild-fowl 
to be found on the coast, 55 5 wild 
fowl and frost, 59 ; where to find 
diving ducks, 61; sea-ducks, 625 
the flight of the dunlins, 63 j coot, 
63, 64 j the fowler's equipment for 
sport, 65 j guns, 65-68 j the fowling 
punt, 68, 69 j position of gun, 70 ; 
the art of punting, 70 ; working the 
punt, 71, 72 $ system adopted on the 
east coast, 71 ; "setting" the gun, 
72 j judging distance, 73 ; approach- 
ing birds on ooze, 73 5 how to shoot 
slow-rising fowl, 745 flying shots, 
74 ; sitting shots, 75 ; drifting birds, 
76 ; punting by night and day, 76, 
77, 80, 91 ; an expedition at dawn, 
77-81; stalking at twilight, 82; 
influence of weather on wild-fowl, 
82 5 geese in a fog, 83 ; sport in 
hard winters, 84-86 j shooting at 
night, 86, 87 ; difficulty of locating 
birds, 87, 88 5 favourable nights for 
punting, 89 5 fogs, 90, 91 

on shore, 93 : a narrow escape, 

97 5 useless butchery of birds, 99 j 
on inland marshes and waters, ioo, 
129 j on saltings, estuaries, and fore- 
shores, 100 j how to become a suc- 
cessful wild-fowler, 101, 102; the 
professional, 104; whistling the 
birds, 105, 106, 107 j influence of 
the weather on fowl, 107 j an ex- 
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pedition on a snowy day, 109-112 ; 
fowl common to our shores, 113 ; 
over-tea docks, 1 1 3, 1 14 ; approach- 
ing the knot, 114, 115; shooting 
the curlew, 116; sport with the 
golden and green plover, 117, 118 j 
44 charming" plover, 119; wood- 
cock and snipe, 120, 121 j flighting, 
122 j large-bore guns, 123 j flight- 
ing on a sea-wall, 124, 125, 126; 
the best way to go flighting, 127 ; 
a u mud -hole," 127} how to in- 
crease a stock of wild duck, 129 j 
flapper - shooting, 1 30 j an ex- 
perience with pochard, 130; grey 
geese, 131 ; use of dogs, 133 

Wilson, Mr. Reginald Rimington, 
205 

Wire, 206, 209 

Wolf, the, 164 

Wolff, the late Joseph, 192 

Woodcock, 19, 28-30 

Wood-pigeon, the. See Pigeons 

Woolley Park, 157 

Works referred to— Battye'a Ice-bound 



on Kolguev, 131; Blaine's Rural 
Sports, 181 ; Bokeef St. Albans, 164, 
165, 176; British Light houses, 29 j 
Cornish's Nights with an Old 
Gunner, 95, 96, 104 j Daniell's Ratal 
Sports, 313 ; Freeman and Salvin's 
Falconry, its History, Claims, and 
Practice, 192 5 Irish Lighthouses, 29 j 
Maxwell's Fur and Feather Series, 
229 } Millais' Surface-feeding Ducks, 
18; Payne- Gall wey's Letters to 
Young Shooters, 47, 69 j Simpson's 
Wild Rabbit in a new Aspect, 197 ; 
Spectator, The, 171, 172, Thomp- 
son's Birds of Ireland, 1 5 
Wortley Hall, Sheffield, 197 

Xenophon, 167, 168, 169, 176 

Yacht, shooting from a, 5 1 j\ 
Yorkshire, sport in, 24, 287 

Zoster a marina, 40, 56, 127, 132 
maritima, 8 



THE END 
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